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GNOSTIC THEOLOGY. 





(Concluded from the April number.) . 

HE Gnostic conception of God, as absolutely complete in 
himself prior to and independent of the world, obviously 

made the existence of the world a difficult problem. Carried 
out to its logical result the doctrine would have led to the con- 
clusion that the whole finite universe has no true reality, -but is 
an illusion due to the imperfection of our human mode of con- 
ceiving the absolute. But this oriental idea, though it left its im- 
press upon Gnostic speculation, was inconsistent with the Jew- 
ish, Greek and Christian modes of conception, and therefore the 
Gnostics sought at once to maintain the absoluteness of God and 
to account for the origination of a world which was infected with 
finitude and evil. To them it seemed manifest that the world 
contained an element of imperfection, while yet every order of 
being was continually striving after the primal source of all being. 
The problem which presented itself to their minds was to account 
for the creation of an imperfect universe by a perfect God. The 
answer which they gave was to attribute the creation of the 
world, not to the supreme God, but to a subordinate agent. By 
the device of a series of intermediate ‘aeons’ or ‘ powers,’ the 
perfection of the Absolute seemed to be preserved while yet the 
Origination of an imperfect world was explained. The first step 
in the descent from the Absolute was the production by emana- 
tion of the spiritual essence composing the first realm of exist- 
ence, the Ogdoad or super-celestial region. The Gnostics did 
not agree with each other in the names and number of the ‘aeons’ 
or ‘powers’ which constituted the sum of the heavenly essences, 
but they were at one in distinguishing the super-celestial region 
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or Pleroma from the celestial and the earthy realms. Valen- 
tinus, though be had spoken of God as the inconceivable Depth, 
yet emp.ovs the conception of a dual principle, an active and a 
passive, anaivzous to the distinction of male and female, in his 
atterupt to explain the successive emanations from the Divine 
Being. The essential nature of the Onginal Father was Love, 
and as Love demands an object there flowed forth from the un- 
fathomnable Depth the dual principle of Reason (\u%z) and Truth 
( fa42-0, from which arose Thought (fujzoz) and Life (27), 
while from these again proceeded the archetypal Man 
U f-Mowszuz) and Church ( -zzsz0:4), and these last gave rise to 
twelve aeons, the most important of which was the female aeon 
(Qugta). The details of this scheme are obviously arbitrary. 
Valentinus obtained his ‘aeons’ by hypostatizing abstract dis- 
tinctions, derived partly from Greek philosophy, partly from 
oriental sources, and partly from Christianity. Setting aside the 
pictorial form of the doctrine, what Valentinus seems to mean is 
that the Original Father, by his self-limitation, originated a num- 
ber of partial manifestations of himself. The Pleroma is thus 
the revelation, but not the complete revelation, of the inner 
nature of God. There is in the conception of God as Love and as 
self-manifesting a distinctively Christian element, shrouded and 
distosted as it is in the fantastic garb of a series of projections, 
each of which is a less perfect expression of the Divine Essence 
than its predecessor. Thus there is a gradual descent in the 
scale of being. 

A similar conception we find in Basilides, with this differ- 
ence that he represents the divine ‘ powers,’ as he calls them, 
which constitute the super-celestial world or Pleroma, as 
single, not dual. The successive heavenly ‘ powers’ which he 
mentions are Reason (Sv%5), Thought (.fozuz), Sagacity 
(gporrzacsy, Wisdom (avg:a), Power (ov-auz), Righteousness 
(utcatoaye 4), Peace (i024). All these ‘powers " belong to the 
super-celestial o: heavenly realm. They are, like the ‘aeons’ 
of Valentinus, simply hypostatized distinctions. The Gnostics, 
though their doctsine of the inexpressible God arose in a revolt 
from anthroposnorplism, show that they were still under its influ- 
ence by the manner in which they half-personify abstractions, 
which take the place of the gods of mythology. There was thus 
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in their doctrine a distinctively Pagan element, which their op- 
ponents were not slow to point out. 

But how does the visible universe originate,—for so far we 
are still in the region of purely spiritual essences ? The explana- 
tion of Valentinus is as follows: The lowest of the ‘aeons’ is 
Wisdom (2ogca), who was subject to ambition and desire, 
and who, in ignorance that the Uncreated One alone can 
produce what is perfect, gave birth to a shapeless mass 
(€xtpwya), from which arose the visible world by means of the 
Demiurge who fashioned it. What this means obviously is, that 
the world is not the product of the supreme God, but of a 
limited and imperfect being. Tbe motive of this doctrine of 
course was the desire to preserve the absolute perfection of God, 
and yet to explain how there should have proceeded from him a 
world which is full of imperfection and evil. The device by 
which these incompatible ideas are sought to be reconciled is by 
attributing the formation of the world to a subordinate and 
limited being. The imperfection and evil found in the world are 
traced back to a division in the divine nature, but the logical 
consequence of this doctrine—the attribution of limitation and 
evil to God—is sought te be avoided by the conception of a 
Demiuurge or subordinate being, who is unable to produce a per- 
fect world because of his necessary limitations. But though 
Valentinus regards all forms of subordinate existence as futile 
and imperfect, he avoids the absolute dualism of two opposite 
powers which was characteristic of the later Persian religion, 
by his principle that there is in the finite an element of the 
divine, derived from its primal source, and hence the idea of re- 
demption from evil constitutes the central idea of his theology. 

The account of creation given by Basilides is less dishgured 
by half-mythological fictions. Though he maintains that we 
cannot in any way comprehend the inner nature of God, he yet 
asserts that the world, or rather the cosmical seed out of which 
the world was to arise, was created ‘ out of what was not.’ How 
this took place is thus explained in the account of Basilides 
given by Hippolytus. ‘‘ Whatever is known to us, as well as 
what is as yet unknown, has originated from the primal cosnical 
seed. At the appointed time this seed expands under the in- 
fluence of a God who is too great and mysterious to be conceived 
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or expressed .... God but spoke the word, and the ‘seed’ came 
into being. This is what Moses declares; for, as he tells us, 
‘God said, let there be light and there was light.’ Here we 
learn that light was made out of nothing ; for scripture does not 
say that light was formed out of anything, but simply that it 
arose at the voice of Him who spoke..... Thus the cosmical 
seed was created out of what was not,—that seed being the word 
(4oyos) which was spoken, ‘ Let there Le light.’ This is the 
meaning of the saying found in the Gospels: ‘ He was the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’. . .. 
Thus the cosmical seed is the primitive substrate of all things. 
As Basilides himself says, ‘ Whatever comes into being subse- 
quently is always contained in the seed, as that which as yet is 
not, but is pre-ordained to come into being by means of the God 
who Is not.’ ”’ 

Here we have the first clear expression of the doctine of 
creation out of nothing,—a docfrine which was afterwards 
adopted by the Church and has survived to our own day. The 
value of such a conception we must not underestimate. Itisthe 
first step in the liberation of Christian theology from the false 
conception of God as the Architect of the universe, acting upon 
a pre-existent ‘ matter.’ Philo was unable to free himself from 
the pre-conception of the eternity of ‘ matter,’ though he denied 
the eternity of the cormos or ordered world. Basilides saw that 
the admission of an independent ‘ matter’ is incompatible with 
the absoluteness of God, and therefore he maintained the absolute 
origination of the world, or rather of the cosmical seed. On the 
other hand, he expresses the true idea of the absolute origination 
of the world in a pictorial way, as if God were first complete in 
himself, and then brought the cosmical seed into existence. This 
obviously Jeads back to the complete separation of God and the 
world, and therefore makes the the existence of the world inex- 
plicable. There is nothing in the nature of God, as conceived 
by Basilides, to account for the creation of anything, and there- 
fore the origination of the world is a purely arbitrary and inex- 
plicable act. If God is by his very nature self-revealing, we 
cannot regard the act of creation as a superfluity, but as an 
expression of the very nature of a Creative Intelligence. 

The product of creation, according to Basilides, is not the 
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world as an ordered whole, but the ‘seed of the world.’ Thus- 
we have the combination of the two ideas of creation and evo- 
lution. The ‘cosmical seed’ is created, but, once created, it 
passes through successive stages of development, in which there 
is a double process of ascent and descent. This conception of a 
‘cosmical seed’ is borrowed from the widespread belief in a 
primitive chaos, which we find among various nations, and which 
also appears in a philosophical form among the Greek thinkers. 
It is only in our own day that, through the progress of science, 
the attempt has been made to reconcile the conception of crea- 
tion with that of development ; and, though we must not attrib- 
ute too much insight to this early Christian philosopher, we 
cannot, as I think, deny that in this respect he displayed a 
degree of speculative insight superior to most of his successors. 
At the same time it must be admitted that Basilides makes no 
attempt to reconcile the opposite ideas of creation and evolution; 
nor does he escape from the dualism characteristic of Gnosticism. 
For the ‘cosmical seed’ contains within it an element of ‘matter,’ 
after all, which is incompatible with the perfection of God. 
Thus the congenital flaw in the doctrine of Basilides remained, 
try as he might to conceal it. The cosmical seed in its first form 
is at the furthest extreme from God, and to the last it contains 
an irreducible element of irrationality and evil. The whole 
subsequent theory of Basilides is an attempt to explain how from 
this'chaotic admixture of good and evil the higher spiritual ele- 
ment is separated ; but it was impossible for him to get rid of 
his initial assumption that the evil involved in the ‘cosmical 
seed ’ was inconsistent with the absolute goodness of God. 

‘** Let us then,” proceeds Hippolytus in his account of Basi- 
lides, ‘see the order in which things were developed from the 
cosmical seed. In the seed there was contained a threefold 
Sonship (vfetys), which was absolutely identical in substance 
with the God that was not, and was created out of nothing. 
The first Sonship was refined, the second gross, the third was in 
need of purification. Now, the refined Sonship, the moment the 
seed was created, throbbing with life rushed aloft, ‘ like a wing 
or thought,’ to the Creator; for every created being strives 
after Him, attracted by his exceeding beauty and loveliness. 
The second Sonship, being of grosser nature, remained in the 
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seed, unable to ascend of itself; but, being invested with the 
Holy Spirit, was borne aloft, carrying the Spirit «with it. 
Thus the Spirit approached the first Sonship and the God who 
created the seed; but, not being of the same substance as God 
and the first Sonship...... it was unable to enter the region of the 
Creator. The second Sonship therefore left the Spirit below the 
highest region, a region beyond thought or expression. But the 
Spirit was not entirely forsaken of the Sonship...... for, though 
separated, it still had in it the fragrance of the Sonship. So we 
read: ‘As the ointment upon the head which descended to the 
beard of Aaron’......... Now, after the ascent of the first and 
second Sonship, a firmament was placed between the super-cos- 
mical and the cosmical regions. Then there burst forth from the 
cosmical seed the Great Archon, the Ruler of the cosmos, who 
is unspeakably great in power and wisdom and goodness. When 
he was generated out of the cosmical seed, this Archon ascended 
to the firmament, which he imagined to be the extreme bound- 
ary of the universe...... Believing himself to be Lord and Ruler © 
and Creator, he proceeded to fashion the cosmos. First of all 
he formed out of what was beneath him a Son, who was better 
and wiser than himself, as had been pre-ordained by the God 
that was not when He created the cosmical seed. Amazed at 
the beauty of his Son, the Great Archon placed him at his own 
right hand, in what is called the Ogdoad, 7.e., in the aethereal 
region fashioned by the Demiurge, where his Son operates in 
him and counsels him, being much wiser than himself......... All 
aethereal things, then,—z.e., the whole region extending down- 
ward to the sphere of the moon—are governed by the Son of the 
Great Archon; and below the aether is the region of air. When 
the whole aethereal region had been formed, there ascended from 
the cosmical seed another Archon, who was superior to all that 
remained in it except what was left of the Sonship, but much 
inferior to the first Archon. This second Archon is also said to 
be inexpressible. He dwells in the region of the Hebdomad, 
and is ruler over the whole of the region lying beneath him. He 
also made a Son out of the cosmical seed; who was more intelli- 
gent and wiser than himself.” 

It is difficult for us to take much interest in this complicated 
and artificial system ; but the general idea of Basilides 1s intelli- 
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gible enough. He presupposes the division of the universe into 
a super-celestial region or heaven, a celestial region and a terres- 
trial region. The threefold Sonship, again, corresponds to these 
three regions, and, though each is conceived as differing in de- 
gree, there is an identity in substance or essential nature with 
the supreme God. We may express the idea of Basilides by 
saying that in the creation there are two elements—the material 
and the spiritual—and that the spiritual by the process of evo- 
lution separates from the material and comes into unity with its 
primal source. Expressed in terms of later theology, the doc- 
trine is that the Son is of the same substance or essential nature 
as the Father, but is not eternally begotten. Further, the Holy 
Spirit is not of the same substance as the Father and the Son, 
but is at once created and lower in nature. This doctrine of 
three degrees of spiritual reality was necessitated by the primary 
conception of the absolute separateness and self-completeness of 
the supreme God. The fundamental dualism of God and the 
world pervades the whole theology of Basilides. The cosmical 
seed is not an expression of the absolute nature of God, but con- 
tained an unspiritual or evil element, so that the process of re- 
generation consists in a complete separation of the spiritual from 
the material. This isa distinctive note of all Gnostic systems, 
which invariably assume that matter is in some way the anti- 
thesis of spirit. On the other hand, the universe is not con- 
ceived as absolutely evil. Neither Basilides nor any of the 
other Gnostics adopt the Persian or Manichaean absolute oppo- 
sition of a good and an evil principle. From this extreme view 
they save themselves by maintaining that the world by its very 
nature contains within it the promise and potency of good, or is 
under the influence of the providence (zpovoca) of the supreme 
God. This is expressed in a pictorial way by the ascent of the 
Sonship to God, which, however, is conceived as purely spiritual 
or super-human. This was an important reservation, because it 
makes the idea of an incarnation or manifestation of God in man 
inexplicable. 

The two Archons with their sons is a characteristic doctrine 
of Gnosticism. The First Archon is the maker of the heavens, 
the Second Archon of the earth; but the real Governor of the 
former is the Son of the First Archon, the real Governor of the 
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earth the Son of the Second Archon. This is Basilides’ way of 
saying that thecreated universe is under the providence of God. 
The important point here is that Basilides distinguishes between 
the Supreme God and the subordinate agents, who carry out his 
will. The motives for this dualistic doctrine were mainly these 
two: (1) the endeavour to preserve the absolute perfection of 
God by attributing creation and providence to a subordinate 
agent; (2) the attempt to account for the inadequate conception 
of God contained in the Old Testament. To this latter point we 
must’ now direct our attention. 

“After the completion of the cosmical and super-cosmical 
regions,"’ proceeds Hippolytus in his account of the doctrine of 
Basilides, ‘‘ there still remained in the cosmical seed the third 
Sonship, which was to emerge from the seed and ascend above 
the firmament; as it is written, ‘The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain, waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.’ Now, by ‘sons of God,’ says Basilides, is meant ‘spir- 
itual’ men (0! zvevseazexut), whose office it is to perfect the souls 
which are placed in this lower world. Hence we read that ‘ sin 
reigned from Adam to Moses.’ This means that the Great 
Archon who rules from the firmament imagined himself to be the 
only God. Here, according to Basilides, is the ‘mystery’ which 
was unknown to the early ages, the Great Archon being supposed 
to be the Lord of all things. In truth the Second Archon was 
the real Governor of the lcwer world, and he it was who said to 
Moses: ‘I am the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and I 
have not revealed to them the name of God (as they would have 
us read), 3.¢., the name of the Great Archon. All the prophets 
prior to the Saviour, they say, were inspired by the Archon of the 
lower world. But when the time had come for the revelation 
that we are the sons of God—an event for which the whole 
Creation groaned and travailed—the Gospel came into the world, 
and passed through every principality and power and dominion 
and every name that is named." 

We have here Basilides’ view of the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity. Like other Gnostics he was strongly impressed by 
the new revelation of the nature of God which had been made by 
Christianity, and the problem forced itself upon him to reconcile 
this idea with the statements in the Old Testament which 
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seemed to him irreconcilable with it. St. Paul had already solved 
the difficulty by the conception of successive stages in the divine 
education of the race, the first extending from Adam to Moses, 
the second from Moses to Christ, and the last from Christ to the 
end of the world. The Gnostics did not accept this highly sug- 
gestive philosophy of history in the direct Pauline form, though 
they claimed and indeed believed that they were following the 
hidden meaning of the Apostle. Their exegesis involved a con- 
tinual transformation of the plain meaning of scripture, including 
the Apostolic writings, and hence the Pauline scheme was inter- 
preted after their manner as at once a cosmogony and a philos- 
ophy of history. St. Paul’s conception was based upon the 
absolute unchangeability of God; the Gnostics, with their theory 
of emanations, were led to hold that inferior, though superhuman 
powers were the direct agencies, while yet they maintained that 
these were the unconscious medium of the providence of God 
himself. It therefore seemed to them that the God of the Old 
Testament was. not the Supreme God, but one of the inferior 
Powers. To Basilides the Pauline saying that ‘‘sin reigned from 
Adam to Moses” seemed to refer to the sin of the Great Archon 
in claiming to be the Supreme God; and the period from Moses 
to Christ was held to be the time when the Second Arclion, the 
God of the Jews, was the real Governor of the world. To the 
objection that the Old Testament, on his own showing, expressed 
this truth, and therefore could not proceed from a being lower 
than God, Basilides answered that the prophets were inspired 
by the Second Archon, who was himself the unconscious medium 
of the Supreme God. Basilides seems also to have found in 
heathen nations testimony to the same effect. Thus in his own 
way he endorses the Pauline view of three great stages in the 
revelation of the nature of God, maintaining that the first two 
stages were vague anticipations of what was openly proclaimed 
by the Gospel. What, then, was the precise nature of this new 
revelation ? 

‘‘ The Gospel was first revealed,” we are told, ‘‘ by the Son 
of the Great Archon to his Father, who learned that he was not 
the God of the universe, but was begotten...... The Great Archon 
was converted and filled with fear, when he saw in what ignor- 
ance he had lain. This is what is meant by the saying: ‘ The 
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fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ For the Great 
Archon began to be wise, being taught by his Son the Christ, 
who revealed to him the God that was not, explaining the nature 
of the Sonship and of the Holy Spirit, as well as the destiny of 
the universe and the manner in which the final restitution shall 
take place...... When the mystery had been revealed to the Great 
Archon and all his subjects, the Gospel must next be proclaimed 
in the Hebdomad. This was done by the Son of the Great 
Archon illuminating the Son of the Second Archon, by whom it 
was revealed to his Father; whereupon the Second Archon was 
also thrown into fear and confessed his sin. And when all the 
Hebdomad had been illuminated, last of all our world must also 
be illuminated, and the mystery revealed to the Sonship still re- 
maining in the formless world...... The light therefore descended 
upon Jesus, the son of Mary, as it is written, ‘ The Holy Spirit 
will come upon thee, and the power of the Highest will over- 
shadow thee.’ The result was that the whole Sonship was trans- 
formed and followed Jesus and was purified.” 

In this daring doctrine salvation involves the deliverance, 
not only of man, but first and primarily of the inhabitants of the 
higher spheres of being. This is in accordance with the general 
Gnostic doctrine, which traces back the imperfection and evil 
existing in the lower world to the spiritual Powers dwelling in 
the Ogdoad and Hebdomad. And salvation, in the one case as 
in the other, is conceived to consist in a special illumination or 
Gnosis. As in our world the Sonship is imbedded in ‘ matter, 
it is further held that only ‘ spiritual * men are capable of salva- 
tion, or at least of the highest illumination. 

[t is obvious that such a doctrine cannot admit the identity 
of the man Jesus with the heavenly Christ, which descended 
upon him. Basilides, in fact, maintained that there was no real 
union between the heavenly Christ and the son of Mary, who 
was simply the first of the ‘spiritual’ men, to whom was revealed 
the preat ‘mystery’ of the inexpressible God. This, however, 
was not the uniform doctrine of the Gnostics. The Valentinians 
thought that the body of Jesus was not human, but celestial, and 
therefore that he was only apparently the son of Mary ; while 
others, of whom Saturnilus is the representative, declared that 
the whole appearance of Christ was a phantom, and therefore 
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denied the birth of Jesus altogether. It was quite in accordance 
with this dualistic doctrine that the Gnostics made a sharp dis- 
tinction between ‘spiritual’ and ‘natural’ men, holding that only 
the former were capable of Gnosis and the divine life, while the 
latter were by their very constitution doomed to destruction. 
The Valentinians so far modified this doctrine as to hold that 
there are three classes of men—the ‘ natural,’ the ‘ psychical ’ 
and the ‘spiritual '—and admitted that, though the Gnosis is 
possible only for the last, the second class are capable of a cer- 
tain apprehension of the supersensible by means of ‘ faith.’ 
Combined with this doctrine was the belief, common to all 
Gnostics, that the ‘spiritual’ are already in possession of the 
highest truth, and merely wait for the time when they shat enter 
into the heavenly Pleroma. 

We know what was said of this doctrine by the eeu 
Paul, when he found incipient traces of it among the Colossians. 
‘For him the separation between God and the Creator, and be- 
tween Jesus and the Father, as well as the intellectual particu- 
larism which divided men into separate classes, was an entire 
subversion of the Gospel. We have therefore no difficulty in 
seeing that the Church, in resolutely rejecting the whole Gnostic 
conception of tlhe person of Jesus, and the distinction of men in- 
to classes, was the true successor of the Apostle. The aberra- 
tions of the Gnostics enable us to sympathize with the acute 
controversy of the fourth century over the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and to see that the Church was right in principle in maintaining 
the true humanity and true divinity of Christ as inseparable from 
the universality of the Christian faith, whatever may be said of 
the form in which this fundamental truth was stated. Our inves- 
gation into Hellenic Gnosticism makes it evident that no true 
and consistent Theology can be based upon the self-contradic- 
tory conception of the absolute transcendence and unknowability 
of the Divine nature. As we have seen, it was this initial false- 
hood which led to all the rest. Because of it, the daring hypo- 
thesis of intermediate beings was advanced ; because of it, the 
Creator of the world was distinguished from the one God who is 
over all and through all and in all; because of it, the union of 
the divine and human was denied, and Christian faith converted 
into an esoteric doctrine revealed only to certain select souls. A 
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true system of Theology must be prepared to ‘defend and make 
intelligible the propositions which the Gnostics denied, but it 
must seek to do so in terms of the enlarged experience and 
knowledge of our own day. 

Before passing to the third phase of Gnosticism something 
must be said of the ethics of Hellenic Gnosticism. Like all sys- 
tems which set up an absolute opposition between the natural 
and the spiritual, the Gnostic ethics assumed either an ascetic 
or an antinomian form. When the natural was viewed as evil, 
the ascetic tendency prevailed, and the authority of Christ and 
the Apostles, who were misrepresented as ascetics, was invoked ; 
when the absolute spirituality of the elect was insisted upon, the 
natural was regarded as indifferent, and its adherents became 
worldly or licentious. The Gnostics as a rule followed the 
nobler tendency, but there can be no doubt that antinomianism 
in the worst sense was the practical result of the dualism of sense 
and spirit. The confusion between asceticism and the spiritual- 
isation of the natural has been made in all ages. The double 
aspect of Christianity, which combines dying with living, is apt 
to be misinterpreted, and the false doctrine maintained that there 
is a special virtue in self-mortification for its own sake. Thus the 
energies of Christian men are apt to be diverted from the preat 
positive duties of life to an unhealthy brooding over the inevi- 
table weakness and sin of humanity. When we see that this 
distorted ethics is bound up with a dualistic theology, which for- 
gets that all men are ‘ made in the image of God,’ we shall per- 
haps be less ready to confuse the active transformation of the 
natural into the spiritual with the mere negation of the natural. 
At the very time when the Church was branding Gnostic theology 
as heretical, it was succumbing to Gnostic asceticism, and we 
have for centuries the strange spectacle of the Church partially 
conquered by tts early enemy. 





Ht. SYRIAC GNOSTICISM. 


We have seen the form which Gnosticism assumed under 
Judaic and Hellenic influences, and it only remains to consider 
it in its Syriac form, as it grew up in the valley of the Euphrates. 
Here Christianity appears to have been introduced only about 
the middle of the second century, and to have been unaffected 
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by Greek philosophy. This immunity it owed to its political 
isolation and its language. Until A.D. 216, in the reign of 
Caracalla, it was beyond the boundary of the Roman Empire, 
and the Aramaic of Edessa, its metropolis, differed from the 
Aramaic of Palmyra and Palestine in much the same way as 
Lowland ‘Scots’ differs from the standard English. It was 
therefore natural that a vernacular translation should be made of 
the Old Testament and of that part of the New Testament—the 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul and the Acts—which was 
regarded as canonical. How little this isolated Christian com- 
munity was affected by the burning controversies of Greek and 
Latin Christianity is shown by the fact that in the Homilies of 
Aphrates, written within half a century after the Council of 
Nicaea, there is no reference to the Arian controversy. This 
eastern branch of the Church seems to have had little interest in 
theological speculation, and to have given its mind almost entire- 
ly to the consideration of practical religion. 

In such a community Gnosticism naturally assumed a differ- 
ent form from that which was developed under the predominant 
influence of Hellenic philosophy. The Acts of Thomas, a Gnostic 
work belonging to the middle of the third century, turns against 
unprofitable speculations about the constitution of the spiritual 
world. ‘‘As long as we are in this world,” St. Thomas is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘‘ we are unable to speak about that which all 
the believers in God are going to receive.” In this Gnostic 
document no attempt is made to account for the origin of the 
world, there are no aeons and emanations, nor does the writer 
seem disturbed by the diffigulty of reconciling Judaism and 
Christianity. Syriac Gnosticism, in fact, bears a much closer 
resemblance to the Gnosticism which appeared in the Colossian 
church than to the speculative Gnosticism of Alexandria. At the 
same time it is not wanting in certain features which show that, if 
it did not indulge in large speculations about the nature of God, 
man and the world, this was due mainly to its lack of reflection, 
and not to any superiority in the fundamental ideas by which its 
view of life was dominated. 

The Acts of Thomas is as unspeculative in form as in content. 
It purports to narrate the adventures of Judas Thomas, the twin- 
brother of our Lord—a daring fiction which only a Gnostic could 
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have believed—in his efforts to preach the Gospel in India. It 
is quite misleading to compare a work of this kind tothe modern 
‘‘ religious novel,’ as a recent author does; for we cannot doubt 
that, fabulous as the story is, it embodied the legend which had 
gradually grown up around the shrine of St. Thomas, whose 
bones were reputed to be preserved at Edessa. The book indi- 
cates a belief in angels, in devils which assume the form of a 
black snake, in “ an ass’s colt ot the stock that served the prophet 
Balaam,"’ in demoniac possession, and in the magical virtue of 
the dust of the Saint. But, besides these oriental characteristics, 
its main motive is to insist upon asceticism, as the true Christian 
ideal,— a doctrine which is explicitly connected with the assump- 
tion of the evil nature of matter. The story tells how the King of 
a certain place gave a great feasto celebrate his only daughter’s 
marriage. ‘‘\When the bride and bridegroom are alone our Lord 
himself appears to them in the likeness of Thomas and persuades 
them both to a life of virginity.””. On another occasion ‘‘a young 
man's hand withers, and he confesses that he had killed a woman 
who would not live a life of virginity with him. On his repent- 
ance he brings Thomas to the dead woman's body, and by means 
of the Apostle she is brought to life again, and describes the tor- 
ments of the unchaste that she had seen in hell."’ Again, ‘‘ while 
the Apostle is preaching in India, the General of King Magdai 
comes beseeching him to free his wife and daughter from evil and 
lascivious devils. Thomas leaves his converts under the care of 
the deacon Xanthippus and goes with the General. Onthe way 
the horses of their chariot break down, but four wild asses come 
to be harnessed in their stead, and with their help the devils are 
driven out and the woman healed.” There are other stories of 
the same kind, all teaching the same Gnostic doctrine. There is 
a similar glorification of poverty. Thomas agreed to build a 
palace for King Gundaphar in India; but, instead of doing so, 
he spent the money given him for that purpose among the poor. 
Thomas was cast into prison, but, on hearing the dream of his 
brother Gad, in which he saw a magnificent palace in heaven, 
which was the very palace built by the Apostle, the King repent- 
ed and was baptised. Further, if the Acts of Thomas is free from 
the “uncouth jargon of Aeons and Emanations,” as Mr. Burkitt 
contends, it is by no means free from that symbolic mysticism 
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which is characteristic of Gnosticism, and a belief in the unknow- 
ability of the spiritual world. 

It must not be supposed that Syrian Gnosticism has pro- 
duced nothing better than the superstitious and unspeculative 
Acts of Thomas. There is a contemporary work, now believed to 
have been written by Philip, a disciple of Bardaisan, which, per- 
haps, exhibits Gnosticism at its best. The main aim of the 
author was to reconcile the providence of God with the free will 
of man, but its Gnostic character is revealed by its curious ex- 
planation of the origin of the cosmos, and its exclusion of those 
who ‘‘ were not created for good and are called tares’’ from all 
hope of salvation. The universe, according to this author, is 
composed of elemental beings, which constitute the primitive 
‘matter’ of all things. Unlike Basilides, Philip therefore denied 
the absolute creation of matter out of nothing. His view is that 
the work of creation consisted in bringing the primitive elements 
into an orderly shape, so that each, keeping its own sphere, 
might work in harmony with all the rest. He contends that 
even the elements have a certain degree of freedom, and must 
appear at the Last Day to answer for their acts, Only man, 
however, has freedom in the full sense of the term. This gift of 
freedom is advanced as the reason why God did not make man 
incapable of sin, and it is contended that it is in respect of the 
gift of free-will that man was made in the image of God. There 


are three influences at work upon man—nature, fate and free-will. 
By nature all men share in the common lot of birth, life and 
death ; by fate they experience distinctions of wealth and power, 
health and sickness ; by free-will they are able to modify their 
fate, and the use they make of their freedom determines their 
immortal destiny. ‘‘ Even if a man be poor and sick he can love 
and bless and speak the truth, and can pray for the good of every 
man he knows; while if he be rich and strong he can in addition 
help his neighbour. Nothing can hinder us from these things ; 
we are not commanded to do anything involving bodily strength 
or mental cleverness...... The commandments of God are easy ; 
it is success in this life that is barred with obstacles.” It is a 
relief to escape from the puerilities and sickly asceticism of the 
Acts of Thomas to a work which, if it is disfigured to some extent 
by a dualistic opposition of God and the world, the spiritual and 
the natural, is on the whole permeated by a healthy vein of 
Christian speculation. 
JOHN WATSON. 
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T seems that both Virgil and Horace were invited to write a 
great epic on the deeds of Augustus, and both declined the 
task. Virgil, we read, thought the matter out and gave up the 
theme as unsuited to poetic treatment. Horace instead wrote 
the Emperor an epistle on literary criticism, though he would 
have preferred, he alleges, to have told of lands afar, of rivers, of 
tower-crowned peaks and barbarian realms, of wars waged the 
world over, and of peace with honour thence resulting. Probably 
he would not, and his true reason was as in Virgil’s case the 
perception that the historian’s task and the poet’s are different. 
The poet’s fnnction is the interpretation of life and is ill fulfilled 
when he Is fettered to historical narration, and especially ill when 
he is forced to play the panegyrist. And we may be sure that if 
Augustus asked for history, he wished for panegyric. 

But on one occasion Horace wrote as he was asked to write, 
and the first six odes of his third book were the result—a splen- 
did series of poems dedicated to the reformation of Roman 
society. We find in them as it were incidentally the deification 
of Augustus, but the work owes little to Imperial direction, for it 
is the outcome of the poet’s life and thought. The minor inter- 
est, the Imperial purpose, sinks into its proper place and is lost 
in the genuine inspiration that the poet drew from sources be- 
yond an Emperor’s sway. Virgil in the same way though with 
more enthusiasm introduces Augustus into his epic of the, life of 
man, but the interest of the Aeneid does not lie in the foreshad- 
owings of the Emperor, nor perhaps in the adventures of his 
fore-runner and archetype, but in the poet’s treatment of human 
sorrow and human quest, of all that is heroic and pathetic in the 
common lot of all men. Thus round the name of Augustus grew 
a literature, to which, whatever he may have thought, he is really 
and essentially irrelevant. The patron may prompt, he may 
suggest and he may pay, but the poet creates, and there is hardly 
any relation between their activities. 

When a Virgil and a Horace found scant inspiration in 
Augustus, what could a poet find in an Emperor like Honortus ? 
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in a soldier, whether patriot or adventurer, like Stilicho? Yet 
the poetry of Claudian, flecked as it is by much that is unworthy, 
still rings true. There is about it much to fascinate and charm 
the reader, who will take the trouble to learn the poet’s mind. 
Stilicho is after all not very interesting, a striking figure perhaps 
and a great min, but not so unique that Roman history cannot 
_shew a score like him. If we really knew Stilicho, he might be 
more or perhaps less interesting, but between the adoration of 
Claudian and the abuse of Rutilius, Orosius and Zosimus the 
great Vandal is stilla riddle. And if the riddle were solved, one 
feels he might prove after all very like other men. As for Hon- 
orius, a more uninteresting character is hardly conceivable, unless 
perhaps it be his brother Arcadius, but even he is not such a 
complete non-entity.* To discover the source of Claudian’s 
charm and the force, which in spite of Stilicho and Honorius has 
made his work immortal, is the object of this essay. 

First, however, a word or two must be given to his own 
story. He suddenly appears a ripened poet in 395 and after 
nine years of great fertility as suddenly disappears in 404. Dis- 
missing the question whether he is the Claudian of whom Evag- 
rius speaks,t we find a certain reference to him in Apollinaris 


Sidonius.f{ 
non Pelustaco satus Canopo 


qui ferruginet toros martty 
et Musa canit tnferos superna. 
Here beside emphasizing what I cannot but feel to be his great- 
est work, the later poet confirms the Egyptian birth of Claudian, 
which is clear from one or two passages in his poems, passages 
in which it is hard not to find something of that affection for a 
distant birthplace which no prosperity in another land can 
quite overcome. Whatever be the real purpose of the Deprecatio, 
there is this note in the last lines :— 
Audiat haec commune solum longeque carinis 
nota Pharos, flentemque attollens gurgite vultum 


nostra gemat Nilus numerosis funera ripis.§ 
* Zosimus V. 12, says Eutropius the eunuch owned Arcadius as if he had been 
an ox, xvasvuy xabdzso joaxnuazos, 
tHist. Eccles ; i. 19, p. 274. 
tix. 271. Suidas, too, speaks of Ajavdtuvos ‘.AdsSavdosug exozor0g 
YVEWTEPOS, a contemporary of Arcadius and Honorius. 
§Minor Poems 22 (39) 56-59. 
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Pharos, known afar of ships, and the Nile and Alexandria may 
seem strange substitutes for Sirmio or Mantua, but for Claudian 
they have the same power. Elsewhere in a little idyll on the 
Nile, he writes, 


Felix qui Pharias proscindit vomere terras,* 


a line Virgilian in sound and sentiment. I have dwelt on this 
Egyptian origin, for it gives added significance to his love of 
Rome. Neither Catullus nor Virgil was less a Roman for loving 
Sirmio and Mantua, and in the same spirit Claudian is a better 
Roman for holding his native Pharos dear. 

His name, Claudius Claudianus, is hardly an index of his 
race. It need not imply Latin stock, for Ammianus was Greek 
and his name was Latin. On the other hand Gaul was full of 
Celts with Greek names, Aetherius, Pelagius, Potamius, Evagrius, 
Euanthius. His extraordinary mastery of the Latin hexameter, 
which would have been remarkable at any date and seems a 
miracle in the days of Ausonius and Paulinus, has led some to 
suppose him the son of Latin speaking parents, and his father, it 
is suggested, may have been a government official in Egypt. 
But I doubt if this theory be necessary. St. Augustinet tells us 
of a man of his own day, who though a Syrian and bred to Greek 
rhetoric had become eventually a famous teacher of Latin elo- 
quence, so brilliant that to him though a stranger Augustine 
dedicated his first work. MHlierius’ writings, if he left any, have 
not reached us, but the most splendid Latin history after Tacitus 
was the work of the Greek soldier Ammianus. 

Whatever his origin, Claudian’s first attempts in poetry were 
in Greek, and it is debated whether the two extant fragments of 
a Greek War of the Giants be his. He treated the theme in an 
independent Latin poem and has more than one allusion to it 
beside. The Greek piece is not unworthy of him, but it opens 
questions into which I cannot now go. The Greek epigrams 
attributed to him are slight and one implies acquaintance with 
Nonnus, every line being decorated with a borrowed plume. 
They, too, may be dismissed, and we must content ourselves for 
the present with his own statement that he first wrote, or per- 


*Minor Poems 28 (47) Nilus 1. Another reminiscence is his account of the 
electric fish in 40 (46). 


tConfessions iv. 14. 
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haps published, Latin poetry in the year of Theodosius’ death 
and Probinus’ Consulship, 395 A.D. 
Romanos bibimus primum te consule fontes 
et Latiae accessit Grata Thalia togae.* 

He refers to his Panegyric on the brother consuls Probinus and 
Olybrius, which however has none of fhe marks of a first at- 
tempt. The beauty and purity of his diction and metre tell of 
long acquaintance with the greatest of the Latins, and M. Boissier 
may be right when he suggests that his youth, spent far from 
lands: where Latin as the vulgar tongue had lost something of 
its earlier grace, may by throwing him back on the writers of the 
older days have contributed to his mastery of the language of 
Virgil and Lucan. In the same way, he says, the French of the 
émigrés, who returned from the solitudes of America, had the 
ring of the old literary style of the previous century.t 

He soon became one of the circle of Stilicho’s dependents, 
an event happy perhaps for his fortunes but lamentable for his 
genius. (Nom entm uno modo sacrificatur transgressoribus angelis). 
In 400 he writes of having been away from Rome on his 
staff for some five years.§ Possibly there is a rueful tone in his 
insistence on the self-denial of Stilicho which makes his visits to 
the capital so rare and so short.|| He had consolation however, 
for apart from other rewards, which he must have received though 
he says little of them, a letter from Serena, the wife of Stilicho, 
won him a bride, a lady of North Africa, presumably rich, for 
the letter served him instead of ‘‘ herds and fields and a palace.” 
Whatever were the date of this marriage, he seems to have had 
throughout an interest in African affairs, which may imply some 


connexion with the country. 

In a society where the feeble Ausonius had passed for a 
poet, Claudian became more justly popular. He is in many 
ways a lively exponent of the views of the Roman nobility, politi- 
cal, social and religious. As early as 396, in the preface to his 
Panegyric on the Third Consulate of Honorius, he speaks of 
being in some sort delegated by mighty Rome to address the 

*Minor Poems 41 (42) 13. | 

+La fin du Paganisme ii. 238. 

§Praef. Cons. Stil. iii. 

‘Con. Stil. i. 116 adsiduus castris aderat, rarissimus urbi. 


- | Minor Poems 31, 43. tua littera nobis | et pecus et segetes et domus ampla fuit. | 
Inflexit soceros. 
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Emperor.* Three years later, ‘‘ Behold” he says to himself 
‘‘the glory and majesty of the Roman Senate and the men in 
whom Gaul rejoices. In every land I am heard and the ears of 
the world listen.”’*t In 402-3, in the preface to his Gothic War, 
he announces that his earlier triumphs have won him a statue of 
bronze, granted by the Emperor to the request of the Senate, so 
that he is at once read and seen in the midst of the forum.{ The 
same honour was afterwards given to Sidonius Apollinaris. It 
may perhaps have meant less in Rome than it would in London, 
for we learn that in the fifth century even after Alaric’s capture 
of the city it could boast 3,785 bronze statues.§ The inscription 
for Claudian’s statue may be found in the Corpus of Latin In- 
scriptions, but it rests on the authority of a single scholar, 
Pomponius Laetus, who professed to have copied it from a stone 
on the Quirinal in 1493, and as it has never since been seen it 
has been conjectured he composed it himself. Whether it be the 
work of Pomponius Laetus or a contemporary of our poet, it 
does not fail in extravagant eulogy. 

No poem of Claudian’s can be dated with any certainty later 
than the year 404, and after that date we know nothing whatever 
of him. He may have retired to Africa, free in virtue of his 
wife’s dowry, from the necessity of composition. Stilicho fell in 
408, and by an ingenious combination of two of the minor poems 
a pretty legend has been created.| An epigram turning on 
Manlius Theodorus and an unnamed “ man of Pharos,” who is 
identified with one Hadrianus, may be thus rendered :— 


Day and night will Theodore 

Snore and sleep and sleep and snore; 
Egypt’s son, the other way, 

Plunders sleepless night and day. 
Romans, your supplications make. 
That this may sleep and that may wake. J] 


*Praef, itt. Cons. Hon. 15. me quoque Pieriis temptatum saepius antris 
audet magna suo mittere Roma deo. 
tPraef. Paneg. Manlio Theod. 7. culmina Romani majestatemque Senatus 
et, quibus exultat Gallia, cerne viros. 
Omnibus audimur terris mundique per aures 
tbimus. 
+Praef. B. Goth 7. Sed prior effigiem tribuit successus aenam, 
ovaque patricius nostra dicavit honos ; 
adnuit hic princeps titulum poscente senatu.... 
. legimur medio conspicimurque foro. 
_ §See Gregorovius History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages (translated) 
1, 79- 
‘See Gibbon iv. 64, but compare Hodgkin Italy and her Invaders? i, 730. 
“i Minor Poems 21 (80.) 
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A longer poem bears the title Deprecatio ad Hadrianum* and it 
is thence supposed that on the death of Stilicho Hadrianus pro- 
ceeded to avenge himself on the poet. But some manuscripts 
give ad Stilichonem for ad Hadrianum, which address, though 
obviously absurd, for Stilicho was not an Egyptian, leads one to 
suppose that both names are mere conjectures, the insertions of 
copyists. A good case may moreover be made for the view that 
the poem is not strictly serious. Another Deprecatio is clearly 
playful. Claudian (shall we say ?) has criticized the poetry of a 
great man—well, Homer and Virgil are both criticized, but 
neither of them was a quaestor, so Claudian will henceforth 
applaud everything, and every line shall have its ‘ sophos !’+ 
Claudian is chiefly famous as a panegyrist, though for my- 
self I feel he has stronger claims to fame. Still among the Ro- 
man panegyrists he stands foremost. We have a number of 
panegyrics in prose addressed to various Emperors from Trajan 
to Theodosius—works graceful in language and elegant in exe- 
cution, but not quite literature. They have a certain value for 
the historian in the facts they display or conceal, and for the 
student of Roman society in the light they cast on the relations 
of the ruler and the ruled, but no one, I imagine, would ever 
read them for pleasure. Adulation is less unpleasant in verse 
than in prose, for ‘‘ the truest poetry is the most feigning,” and 
we are apt in consequence to attach less weight to a compliment 
expressed in rhythm or rhyme. Hence it is that a poet who at- 
taches a serious value to poetry is reluctant to hymn Augustus 
or any Other monarch. But Claudian had reasons for doing it. 
And however it may have seemed to his first readers, to-day the 
mythical element in his poems lessens still further the risk of our 
assuming that everything he says is literally felt by him. As it 
is, there is far too much that to us seems utterly insincere, yet 
while no doubt much of it really is so, we must allow for the dif- 
ference time has made. With the progress of centuries the di- 
vinity that hedges a king has grown less and less, but in Clau- 
dian’s day many factors tended to shroud the Emperor in a 
shining mist of glory. For three hundred years the Imperial 
tradition had grown stronger and stronger. Emperors might be 


*Minor Poems 22 (39.) 
tMinor Poems 23 (74.) 
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madmen or savages, they might be set up and overthrown by 
armies or murdered by slaves, bat none the less the sacred om- 
nipotence of the Emperor became more and more an object of 
awe. Diocletian enhanced this by transforming the court and 
the monarch at once. The Emperor became a Sultan, whose 
person was kept from the vulgar gaze, and the court a hierarchy 
of splendid officials. The conception of sovereignty had been 
orientalized. The awful power and hardly less awful mystery 
of the Emperor may well have dazzled the mind of the sabject, 
and perhaps it was really the world’s interest to keep up the illa- 
sion. There had been far too many insurrections. So Clauadian 
may have felt more than we suppose, though, as I have said, 
there is much in his work he could not have felt and much that 
he ought not to have felt. 

Let us take one or two of Claudian’s panegyrics for closer 
study, and first one not addressed to an Emperor. One of the 
greatest of Koman nobles, one of the wealthiest and most suc- 
cessful of them, was Petronius Probus. He is typical of many 
of the officials of his times, and Ammianus* gives an amusing 
account of him. ‘‘ He was a man known to the Roman world 
at once for his high birth, his influence and his enormous wealth, 
and throughout nearly the whole extent of that world he owned 
estates, whether justly or not is no matter for my poor judg- 
mentt...And just as the finny tribe driven from their native ele- 
ment cannot long breathe upon earth, so he would waste away 
if he held no prefecture.” In 373 he proved himself quite inca- 
pable of meeting a serious emergency at Sirmium and incurred the 
sage of Valentinian, but he recovered ;{ and outlasting Valen- 
tintan and his family, he was in 395 a man of such importance 
as to make Theodosius wish to attach him to his interests. 
Never before had the two consulships been held simultaneously 
by brothers, not members of the reigning family, but in 395 Pro- 
binus and Olybrius, the sons of Probus, were consuls together. 
It was a great event and had to be celebrated. 

Claudian was able to offer something congenial to the occa- 
sion, and though he is hardly as explicit as Pindar in such mat- 


“unven. 9. 


tJuste an icnsnon yudiiols estmoster a favourite phrase of his (xxviii., 4. 14.) 
‘see Amm Marc. ania, 6 9 and xan, § 4 10 
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ters, we may find his inspiration in his praise of Probus :—‘* Not 
his to hide his wealth away in caves of night nor doom his riches 
to darkness ; but more bounteous than the rain, it was his wont 
to enrich countless throngs of men. Nay, one could ever see 
his gifts streaming as from a cloud. The nations swarmed to his 
house in crowds; poor they entered, rich they came away. 
That lavish hand outdid the streams of Spain in its flood of 
golden gifts.” The same thing is said about him by Ammianus, 
but there is a difference. Claudian does not mention the source 
of this river of gold, but we may gather from Ammianus that 
such streams rose in the provinces and contributed to the Em- 
pire’s decay. But we must not mara splendid scene with such 
reflections, for does not Theodosius say 

Under his rule we saw the western land 

Rise to new life with all her weary tribes ?* 

So much for Probus. Proba might be Modesty itself come 
from heaven, or Juno turning to Argos to receive gifts of in- 
cense; Greek and Latin records alike fail to shew her peer—in 
a word, she is a worthy wife for Probus. The sexes strove to 
produce their best and behold! Probus and Proba, the perfection 
of each,t and their séns alone outdo them. As the Roman ma- 
tron of old made garments of wool, Proba prepares the trabea, 
the consular robe, for each of her consul sons, ‘‘ and shining 
vestment of the thread the Seres shave from the slender twigs, 
gathering the leafy fleeces of the wool-clad forest ”-—in other 
words, of silk.t The frequent mention by Claudian of silk and 
of exquisite and elaborate embroidery is one indication of the 
change that has come over Roman taste in art and poetry. 

This, then, is the subject of the poem—to oblige a rich and 
noble place-hunter Theodosius makes his two sons consuls, not 
an event of any permanent import, for the consulship was an 
office involving much glory and no duties whatever, it was a 
mere courtesy title. What does Claudian make of it? When 

* 163. 

+177-204. 

+Compare Amm. Mare. xxiii. 67. ‘‘ Working the product of the trees with con- 
stant application of water, as it were fleeces of a sort, from the down and the 
moisture they comb out a substance of the most delicate fineness, and spinning this 
they make silk, for the use hitherto of nobles but nowadays of the meanest without 


any distinction,” Prudentius, Ham. 288, says much the same. Their common 
sources may be Virgil, Georgics ii. 121, and Pliny N.H. 6, 17. 
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Theodosius had overcome Arbogast and Eugenius, Rome per- 
sonified as a goddess,* seizes the moment to shew her gratitude 
to Probus. Impetus and Panic yoke her winged chariot of war 
and she leaps on it habited like Minerva. ‘‘ For she brooks not 
to bind her flowing hair with bands, nor wear on her neck the 
woman’s twisted chain. Her right side is bare, her snowy arms 
uncovered, and one bold breast appears; a gem holds fast her 
flowing garb, the knot that bears her sword shews gleaming pur- 
ple on her white bosom. Valour and beauty meet, and fair 
modesty is armed with stern terror, and over her threatening 
helmet falls the tawny shade of blood-red plumes. Her shield 
with its dread light challenges the sun, that shield whereon 
Mulciber had shewn all his various art might do—here is set the 
paternal love of Mars, and Romulus and his brother; here the 
kindly river and the strange nurse; the Tiber is wrought in amber 
and the boys in gold; the wolf is of brass and the gleaming Mars 
is adamant.”’ 

I have given this picture at length for it is significant in 
many ways. To his love of Rome I shall return. There is a 
notable difference between Virgil and Claudian in their view of 
poetry. Virgil's method is that of suggestion ; it is that of ap- 
peal to the heart, and requires something from the reader, as 
music does from the listener. Claudian on the other hand leans 
more to painting than to music, appealing rather to the eye. 
Thus he lingers fondly over his picture, seeking to bring before 
the eye the presentment of his conception by the aid of line and 
colour, ordered, exquisite aud harmonious. The reader sees in 
Claudian’s case and feels in Virgil’s. Throughout, it would 
appear that the Roman’s weakness had been to seek beauty 
through decoration, and Claudian is decorative as Virgil is not. 
Yet it must be understood that his hand is that of a master. 
His mode is not Virgil’s, and his work must be judged from a 
different point of view. It is not equal to Virgil’s in execution, 
even allowing for difference of conception, but of its kind it is 
admirable—that is, of course, when it is not injured by the 
things, for whose insertion his patrons paid him. 


*Claudian is fond of personifying Roma; cf. b. Gild. 16: vi. Cons. Hon. 356: 
etc. The same is done by his contemporary Prudentius adv. Symm. ii. 648, where 
Symmachus led the way. The Christian poet’s Rome is as complimentary to the 
Emperors, but has certain things to say of more importance. 
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Rome then, in the poem, seeks Theodosius and finds him 
by the river Frigidus, resting after his victory. He addresses 
her as ‘‘kindly goddess, Mother of Laws, whose sway is wide as 
the sky, who art the Thunderer’s bride,”* and asks why she has 
come. She tells him of the two youths she has bred, peers of 
Decii and Metelli, of Scipios and Camilli; learned and eloquent, 
and grave beyond their years, and asks that they may be con- 
suls, ‘‘so may the Scythian Araxes own our rule, and the Rhine 
on either bank, so may the towers of Semiramis,t their Median 
defenders fallen, dread our standards; so may Ganges in wonder 
flow on from Roman town to Roman town.” Theodosius con- 
sents, the city rejoices and Proba sets to work at her son’s finery. 
The poem closes with another picture. From the island in the 
Tiber, where stood a palace of the family, the river god himself 
watches the triumphal procession of the new consuls awhile in 
the silence of joy, and then he speaks. He challenges the Spartan 
Eurotas to shew such a pair of brothers, predicts a year of peace 
that recalls the promised bounties of Nature as foretold in some 
eclogue of Virgil, and summons all the rivers of Italy to rejoice 
with him. A few final lines follow addressed to the new year by 
the poet, laden with the delights of the several seasons, and the 
poem ends 

te variis scribentin flortbus Hore 
longaque perpetur ducent in secula fasti. 

Take now the panegyric addressed to Honorius on his fourth 
consulship. The poet begins with the pomp of the consular 
procession, and passes thence to tell of Honorius’ family, of his 
grandfather Theodosius, who pitched his camp amid the frosts 
of Caledonia, and the Orkneys were drenched with Saxon blood 
and Thule was warm with Pictish gore, while glacial Ireland 
mourned heaps of Scottish slain—of his father Theodosius, to 
whom the suppliant purple came,{ and who alone of men at once 


deserved and was invited to rule, of his wars against barbarian 


*Pan. Prob. Ol. 126. o numen amicum, 
dux ait, et legum penctrix longeque regendo 
circumfusa polo consors et dicta Tonantis. 
It is interesting to see throughout that Claudian’s pride in Rome rests on her laws 
and her eternity. So too Prudentius c, Symm. 1. 455. domitis leges ac jura dedisti 
gentibus, 


tMay we not compare “ planting the banner of St. George on the mountains 
of Rasselas ?" 


+ Ultro se purpura supplex obtulit 47. 
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and tyrant, and of his victories, which taught men that there are 
gods and gods ready to help, praesentes docuere deos. (He does 
not say, however, that the last usurper Eugenius had pointedly 
favoured paganism, and that Theodosius’ victory was a crushing 
blow for the dei of the old religion.) They were victories, to win 
which was to prove the existence of divine justice; and the use 
Theodosius made of them was blessing to the conquered—fro/ust 
hoc vincente capi*—love and loyalty sprang up in_ response. 
‘** Glorious in such lineage, wast thou born, at once into life and 
majesty, no stain of private station upon thee.... Thy mother laid 
her down on gold; with gems bedight she brought thee forth on 
a bed of Tyrian dye; it was a palace that shrilled with the cries 
of august childbed...... One day gave thee life and gave thee em- 
pire ; a consul in thy cradle, the year that bore thee bears thy 
name.” 

So after a babyhood of greatness we come to Theodosius’ 
advice to his son, a passage of great interest. It can hardly be 
supposed that Claudian was favoured with the confidence of 
Theodosius, and Honorius, a dull boy of fourteen, was not likely 
to have remembered the long speech his father is said to have 
delivered. We must give the whole credit to the poet for a 
lesson ‘‘that might,"’ says Gibbon, ‘‘ compose a fine institution 
for the future prince of a great and free nation. It was far above 
Honorius and his degenerate subjects."t It may seem strange 
that the poet should use such freedom, yet parallels may be 
found. Julian wrote two Greek panegyrics on Constantius and 
set forth his views on true kingliness. Synesius addressed an 
exhortation to Arcadius on the right policy for the empire at 
the moment, which of course was not taken. Claudian shewed 
considerable delicacy and tact in putting his advice into Theo- 
dosius’ lips. 

Much of the passage, it may be said, recalls the platitudes 
of Polonius, yet these parts no Jess than the rest have their value. 
Under all the sycophancy of the age there still lived something 
of Roman dignity, and the Roman character of the Empire is 


more than once quietly emphasized.} 
°A line Rutilius seems to have imitated of recollected, when in addressing 
Rome he says of the conquered peoples prufmal smtitis te dominante capt u, 64 ) 
+Gibbon iv. 22. 
Sav Cons Hom 2ny-25t.) TP have condensed the passage 
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‘If the tiara of the Persian rose on thy brow, thy high birth 
were enough for thee; but far other is the lot of the rulers of the 
Roman court. On worth, not birth, must thou lean, worth that is 
mightier and more useful linked toa mighty destiny. Learn thou 
then for mankind what each must learn for himself. Prometheus 
formed man’s nature of three elements, one divine, the others mortal, 
and they are ever at strife, and man’s work is to keep them in har- 
mony. Rule far and wide through farthest India; let the Mede, let 
the soft Arab, let the Seres (Chinese) adore thee; if thou fear, if thou 
cherish base desire, if thou art led by anger, thou arta slave. Thou 
canst not be lawful ruler of the world till thou art monarch of thyself. 
Think not of what is lawful, but of what will be becoming, and let the 
thought of honour reign in thy heart. Remember thou dost live be- 
fore the gaze of the whole earth, thy deeds lie open to all men, for 
the fierce light that beats upon a throne suffers naught to remain 
hidden (nam lux altissima fati occultum nihil esse sinit); rumour 
enters every secret place and lays bare the inmost corner. Above 
all things be kind (pius), for while in all else we are outdone, cle- 
mency of itself makes us equal to the gods. Be not suspicious, nor 
false to thy friends, nor greedy of praise. Not men at arms, nor a 
hedge of spears, are such a rampart as love. Dost thou not see how 
all this fair universe itself is held together of love, and the elements 
unbound of force conspire together for ever? Do thou play the citi- 
zen’s part and the father’s; love thyself last (tu consule cunctis non 
tibi) ; be thy prayers for the state and not thyself. First do thyself 
what thou biddest others ; the people will hearken when they see the 
ruler obey himself, for the world forms itself after the pattern of its 
king and nought moulds it so much as his life. No scorn, no pride; 
I have not given thee Sabaeans long taught to be slaves; I have not 
made thee lord of Armenia, nor doTI yield thee the Assyrian race, 
ruled by a woman. Romans, who long have ruled the world, hast ° 
thou to rule, Romans, who brooked not Tarquin’s pride nor Czsar’s 
sway. Long will the glory of Trajan live, not by his conquests, but 
because he was kind to his own country.” 

Instructions somewhat in the style of Nestor follow on war, 
but when the lad asks to accompany his father on his march 
against Eugentus, he is bidden stay at home and read history, 
and a list of thirteen great examples is given him. 

Claudian now calls on Theodosius, who had risen to heaven 
to become a star, to look down and see his hopes for his son ful- 
filled thanks to Stilicho, for Stilicho is almost inevitable what- 
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ever the subject. He gives a list of Stilicho’s German triumphs 
and then turns to the Greek campaign of 396, and here we may 
well pause. 

The story may be thus summarized. In 395 Alaric was 
laying waste Thrace and Macedonia, and Arcadius summoned 
Stilicho to protect Constantinople and the East. Almost as 
soon as Stilicho reached Thessaly, he was bidden return with 
the western troops, but send back to their proper headquarters 
the eastern forces Theodosius had led westward against 
Eugenius. He obeyed. Alaric unhampered marched into 
Greece and ravaged the country, but Stilicho had reappeared 
and blockaded him on the plain of Pholoe (396). And then, al- 
ready at Stilicho's mercy, he escaped, went on plundering and 
was bought off by the government of Constantinople with the 
military command of Illyricum. 

Two great questions arise. How came Stilicho so readily to 
obey the order to return to Italy? How came he to let Alaric 
escape from Pholoe? The same happened again at Pollentia in 
402. On the answer to these questions depends our estimate of 
Stlicho. Zosimus (v. 7) says he was so busy with dissipation 
that Alaric eluded him at Pholoe. ‘‘I say nothing,”’ writes 
Orosius,* ‘fof King Alaric with his Goths, often conquered, 
often hemmed in, and always alluiced to escape.’ Heathen and 
Christian alike seem to have mistrusted him, and the controversy 
about Pholoe and Pollentia has lasted to our day, Dr. Hodgkin 
acquitting himt and Mr. Bury bringing him in guilty. 

But our concern is with Claudian. These are the facts to 
be explained, what does Claudian do? Gibbon} characterizes 
his account as ‘‘ curious circumstantial flattery ;"" ‘tas the event 
was not glorious it is artfully thrown into the shade.” Mr. 
Burys commits himself and calls it ‘an absolutely false and 
misleading account, which no allowance for poetical exapgera- 
tion can defend.” The act of obedience is glorified with a fine 
phrase . The Greek affair he alludes to once or twice, always 
rapidly and without condescending to particulars, once hinting 


*Orosius vil, 372° sacfe rato sacpe comcluse semperque dimisse, 
tPerhaps a Scots verdict of “Not proven ous neater Der Hodgkin's view, 
ctw, 270, 
SLKE 1, 74 
Im Ruf lr qq: nomest sactoria tants at videar witise mins 
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at a supposed treaty made from Constantinople. To Pollentia 
he gives more space and a vast flood of declamation about his- 
torical parallels, which are not parallel, covers or tries to cover 
the fact that, for whatever reason, Alaric had not been crushed. 
One seems to see that there was hostile criticism in Rome, 
which the poet is trying to silence by special pleading. Mr. 
Bury holds that on this and other occasions the utterances of 
Claudian were direct manifestoes suggested by his patron, while 
M. Boissier* shrewdly doubts whether Stilicho always meant 
quite so much to be said as is said. Ment thought Stilicho 
wanted to make his son Eucherius Emperor, beginning by 
marrying him to Honorius’ sister. Now Claudian says nothing 
about the ultimate design, but he does hint at the possible mar- 
riage. The union never took place, and M. Boissier thinks that 
Claudian has here exceeded his instructjons. 

To return to our poem. The Greek affair is vaguely got rid 
of in fourteen lines, and we resume the blessings of Honorius’ 
reign, which are very significant. If the recommendations we 
have seen addressed to him seem to hint at the violence of 
Valentinian, the uneasy suspicion of Valens and the savage tem- 
per of Theodosius, what are we to say when we read this? ‘‘We 
are ruled by judges we know, and enjoy the blessings of peace 
and of war. No sword hangs over us; there are no butcheries 
of the nobility ; no accusations are forged against the common 
folk ; the exile is not thrust in sadness from his native land ; the 
wicked additions to continuous taxation cease. Thy treasury 
does not grow rich on the losses of thy subjectst” How like his 
father the Emperor grows! Quantus in ore pater radiat! He 
can wear his father’s helmet (jam patrias tmples galeas) and is 
very athletic and warlike. Historians have remarked that later 
on he forsook riding for feeding poultry, and life through had a 
profound sense of the value of the sacred life of an Emperor. 
The poem closes with pomp, procession and splendour,§ with a 


brilliant spectacle and a prophecy of an extended frontier. 

"FP. ii. le. 

tOrosius says this and the idea probably did not originate with him. 

tll. gqr Ff. 

§‘* Royalty, followed by the imperial presence of ambassadors, and escorted by 
a group of dazzling duchesses and paladins of high degree, was ushered with cour- 
teous pomp by the host and hostess into a choice saloon, hung with rose-coloured 
tapestry and illuminated by chandeliers of crystal, where they were served from 
Be) ‘aaa There is more than a little in common to Claudian and the author of 

othatr. 
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Beside panegyrics and panegyrical histories Claudian wrote 
invectives. These were directed against the two successive 
ministers of Arcadius, the enemies of Stilicho, Rufinus and the 
eunuch Eutropius. The world was too happy, and a council in 
Hell was called to deal with the matter. Various plans were 
discussed, but on the proposal of Megaera (rhetorically described) 
it was decided not to make war on heaven, but to send among 
men Rufinus, a nurseling of the fury, so well trained by her that 
he can outdo her in her own arts. She hailed him from his 
native Elusa in Aquitaine to Constantinople, where insatiate as 
the sea by extortion of every kind he amassed infinite riches. 
Here let me leave Claudian to quote Zosimus, who, while con- 
firming his story, makes an interesting addition: ‘‘ Every kind 
of villany throve in the cities, and all the wealth of all the world 
flowed into the houses of Rafinus and Stilicho, while poverty in 
every place invaded the houses of those who had but lately been 
rich. But the Emperors saw nothing of what was going on, but 
only decreed whatever Rufinus bade and Stilicho.*” | 

Rufinus of course came to a bad end. It was believed he 
had inspired the order which sent Stilicho so precipitately home 
in 395. Stilicho’s speech to his soldiers on that occasion is well 
done by Claudian— 

flectite signa duces. redeat jam miles cous. 

parendum est. taceant litus, prohibete sagittas. 

parcite contiguo—Rufinus praccipit—hostt.t 
The Eastern troops bade Stiliche farewell after the manner of 
Lucan, marched off, were reviewed by Arcadius and concluded 
the review by tearing Rufinus in pieces. ‘* The dissection of 
Rufinus, which Claudian performs with the savage coolness of an 
anatomist,’’{ may be paralleled by some of the martyrdoms of 
Prudentius. Detail is not spared. It was horrible and it per- 
mitted a list of members, and both of these features lent them- 
selves to rhetoric. Such was the evil legacy of Lucan and his 
school. 

The irony, the rhetoric and the swing of this poem impress 
every reader, but there are other points of interest in it. It be- 


as 
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gins with a fine passage, debating whether or no there is evidence 
for believing in Providence. ‘‘ For when I saw the laws of the 
ordered universe, bounds fixed for the seas and paths for the 
rivers, the alternation of light and darkness, then I inclined to 
think that all is decreed by the council of God, who has bid the 
stars move by rule, the crops grow in their seasons, Phcebe in 
her changes shine with borrowed light and the Sun with his own, 
who has set shores for the waves and poised the earth in mid air. 
But when I saw mankind wrapped in such darkness, the guilty 
long enjoying gladness, and the good afflicted, religion in its 
turn was shaken and like to fall.””. The punishment of Rufinus, 
he continues, has however settled his doubts forever. This last 
flourish need not, I hope, spoil the piece, flippant as it seems. 

The descent of Rufinus into hell, at the close of the second 
book, is masterly. The ghosts of his victims swarm about him 
like the wild bees round the shepherd who is robbing their nest. 
It is a hell where the distinctions of earth are lost, no dignity 
survives and the king stripped of his empty title rubs shoulders 
with the beggar. The guilty are condemned to bear the forms 
of beasts for three thousand years, but Rufinus is too bad for 
hell. ‘‘ Cleanse the home of Pluto. Whip him across Styx, 
across Erebus; give him to the void abyss, below the night of 
the Titans, below the furthest Tartarus, below Chaos itself, where 
lie hid the foundations of Night: there, plunged headlong, let 
him pant, while the stars wheel through heaven and the winds 
lash the shores of the sea.” 

The invective against Eutropius, the eunuch made consul, 
is in much the same style—the tone very often recalling Juvenal— 
omnia cesserunt eunucho consule monstra. 

This old slave, set free because worthless—contemptu jam liber erat 
—his atdes-de-camp, the fuller and the cook, and the Senate of 
New Rome, the ‘‘ Greek Quirites’’ who fondle and kiss the 
creased cheeks of the ‘‘old woman” are all drawn with the 


perfection of hatred and of skill. 


T. R. GLOVER. 
(To be concluded.) 


LEGISLATION AND MORALS. 


HIS subject may seem to the layman one peculiarly within 
the province of the practising lawyer. It is not. He has 
to do with the interpretation, application and enforcement of ex- 
isting legislative enactments. The wisdom or folly, harshness or 
injustice, of the law does not directly concern him. These are 
questions for the legislator or the theoretic politician. It an Act 
is on the statute book, it is an end of all controversy to the 
lawyer at the bar or the judge on the bench. These questions 
of propriety, expediency and justice must, however, in a demo- 
cratic country press themselves in greater or less degree upon 
every intelligent holder of the franchise. The relation of legisla- 
tion to morality has already been treated in an interesting paper 
by Mr. Haydon, published in a previous number of this QuarR- 
TERLY. As the subject has been under discussion for centuries, 
he can hardly hope to have spoken the last word, and it will pro- 
bably bear further consideration. 

It is not my intention to enter into any minute or careful 
examination of Mr. Haydon’s paper. I think it will be better to 
present the question from my own point of view and in my own 
way. But before proceeding to do so I will briefly try to state 
what I conceive to be the result of his investigation into ‘ the 
principles that should guide us in endeavouring to place upon the 
statute book Acts that deal more or less directly with moral 
questions.”’ 

It establishes an intimacy of relation between legislation and 
morality much greater, I think, than he seems to suspect. Law, 
he says, is a memorandum, and when we ask of what, he replies, 
of the. ethical advance that has grown up unconsciously in the 
minds of individuals, of a body of rules in keeping with the moral 
progress of the people. But how is this ethical advance, this 
moral progress, to be recorded as law. How is this memoran- 
dum to be written. And here he devotes considerable space to 
the development of a position that is quite impracticable. The 
natural, logical and rational method, he says, is to let the moral 
idea ripen in the public mind until it becomes a well established 
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custom, when ‘‘the judges, who in our English system corre- 
spond to the jurists of Rome,” will declare it a true rule of law. 
‘“‘Legislation is but a supplement to the court... And he speaks 
of the hurry of legislative methods, there being scarcely ever 
complete discussion, says, that legislative conclusions are often 
not the echo of its national life, not what springs from the 
morality of the time. 

Mr. Haydon has, I fancy, failed to distinguish between the 
functions of the Judges of to-day and of those of centuries ago. 
When the state was being organized and courts began to admin- 
ister justice, there were a number of existing and generally ac- 
cepted rules of conduct which governed the relations of men. ~ 
No one knew when these rules first began to be observed. They 
had never been enjoined by the organized authority of the state, 
but they had been unquestioningly obeyed by the individuals of 
which the state was composed. They had previously been en- 
forced only by popular opinion or by the licensed revenge of 
Injured parties. They formed the oldest body of law. They 
constitute what is called the common law of England. The 
early Judges accepted, declared and enforced their rules, and by 
their action made them laws. They depended on their antiquity, 
and on their existence before tre state began to enact written 
laws. From their very nature, then, they cannot be rules of 
modern growth. It was the oldest form of law-making and has 
ceased to exist. With advancing civilization legislation becomes 
the exclusive source of new law. It would puzzle one to find 
any advanced moral idea which during this century has passed 
into positive law otherwise than by an act of parliament. The 
Judges to-day only administer existing laws. The Lord Chan- 
cellor remarked the other day giving judgment in the House of 
Lords,—‘‘ It seems to me a very formidable proposition indeed 
to say that any court has a right to enforce what may seem to 
them to be just, apart from common law or statute.” If the 
memorandum of the moral progress of the people, therefore, is 
to be written, as Mr. Haydon admits in one place it should be, 
then it must be written on the statute books, or not at all. I 
am at a loss to know why he should add in another place the 
inconsistent statement that ‘‘ the relation of legislation to moral- 
ity implies the settlement of the question as to whether moral 
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duties should be enforced by law, a settlement which is not far 
to seek, for as Green remarks ‘duties of this kind cannot be so 
enforced’.” This-can only be true by putting a very restricted 
meaning on the word dutv and Mr. Haydon has not cleared the 
way for any non-natural or limited use of the word by any nice 
definitions and casuistic refinements of ‘‘ rights’’ and ‘ duties.” 
Thou shalt not murder is certainly a moral obligation and the 
legislature both enacts and enforces it. It is quite true that the 
law cannot touch and change the heart of the would-be murderer, 
and at the bar of conscience he may be as guilty as if he had 
struck his victim down, but that does not affect the wisdom and 
necessity of the law. If the statement is intended to be confined 
to moral dutfes such as patience or charity which relate only to 
the disposition of the individual and do not flow out into injur- 
ious acts, then why not so qualify it and the position is so uni- 
versally accepted that it need scarcely be stated. Mr. Haydon 
himself concedes in other sentences of his paper, as every one 
must concede, that the legislature should and does deal with 
morality, and as I have pointed out it is the only voice that can 
now authoritatively declare the nation’s advancing views of moral 
obligations and enforce them. 

I quite agree with the limitation on the power of the legisla- 
ture, which he states as follows :—‘‘ Legislation can only hope 
to perform effective work when the moral sense of the nation as 
a whole is strongly confirmatory of its provisions.’’ When he 
objects, however, to legislation actively promoting morality I 
fail to see the force of his contention. He probably refers to the 
super-subtle distinctions which some philosophic writers at- 
tempt to draw between removing the hindrances to right action 
and enjoining it, between negative and positive duties and per- 
fect and imperfect obligations. If one is allowed to put one’s 
own definition on words one can justify any proposition. To the 
ordinary mind there is no more effective way to promote the flow 
of a stream than to remove the obstructions to its current. All 
the legislative attempts to promote temperance are negative and 
consist in the removal of temptations and opportunities for be- 
coming intemperate. All laws are passed to compel a minority, 
more or less numerous, to accept and practise the rules of con- 
duct approved by the majority. They are not passive expres- 
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sions of opinion. They are enactments to be actively enforced. 
To admit, as every one does, that the legislature ought to pass 
laws relating to morality, and yet say that it should not actively 
promote morality, seems absurd or the attempt to draw an over- 
fine and fanciful distinction. Why are laws passed and, as he 
Says, properly passed, to prevent gambling and insurance mur- 
der if not to wipe out as far as possible these crimes, restrain 
these immoralities, and actively promote morality along these 
lines? If Mr. Haydon is using the word morality with relation 
to the mental attitude of the individual, then he is confusing 
two things that are easily understood to be distinct. Every one 
knows that laws only attempt to regulate the conduct and overt 
acts of persons. To regenerate the heart is the province of re- 
ligion. I may have hell in my heart, but if I do not stretch out 
my hand against you, the law is silent. I may love you, but if I 
carelessly knock you down and injure you, the law will make me 
give you compensation. 

First, let us see what the power of the legislature is. Under 
the British constitution the king, lords and commons have ab- 
solute and unlimited power of legislation. They can legislate 
away your property, your rights, your lives. There is no appeal, 
only submission. To-day there are only three crimes punishable 
with death. A century or so ago there are said to have been 
upwards of two hundred. The number depends upon the will 
of parliament. 

‘* The power and jurisdiction of parliament,’”’ says Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, ‘is so transcendent and absolute that it cannot be 
confined either for causes or persons within bounds.” And 
Blackstone continues, ‘‘it had sovereign and uncontrollable au- 
thority in the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, abro- 
gating, repealing, reviving and expounding of laws concerning 
matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, 
civil, military or criminal; this being the place where that abso- 
lute despotic power which must in all governments reside some- 
where is intrusted by the constitution of the three kingdoms. 
All mischiefs and grievances, operations and remedies that tran- 
scend the ordinary course of the laws are within the reach of 
this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new model the 
succession to the Crown, as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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and William III. It can alter the established religion of the land, 
as was done in a variety of instances in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and his three children. It can change and create afresh even the 
constitution of the kingdom and of parliaments themselves, as 
was done by the act of union and the several statutes for trien- 
nial and septennial elections. It can in short do everything that 
is not naturally impossible, and therefore some have not scrupled 
to call its powers, by a figure rather too bold the omnipotence of 
parliament. True it is that what parliament doth no authority 
upon earth can undo; so that it is a matter most essential to tke 
liberties of this kingdom that such members be delegated to this 
important trust as are most eminent for their probity, their forti- 
tude and their knowledge, for it was a well known apothegm of 
the great lord treasurer Burleigh—‘ that England could never be 
ruined but by a parliament.’ ”’ 

It is to-day practically the sole and exclusive power in the 
nation to make, repeal or modify its laws. This power is abso- 
lute, and if the moral ideas of the nation are to have the force 
and sanction of law, it must be through the acts of the legislature. 
True, Blackstone and other writers assert the existence of a 
higher law which they call the law of nature, whose commands 
must be obeyed in preference to those of the state when they 
conflict. But while this is conceded by jurists, it is of little 
practical importance, for there is an irresistible presumption that 
the state has properly interpreted and declared the law of nature, 
and that its enactments are in harmony with it. The individual 
opinion of the judge or the citizen on this point must yield to 
that of the state. It is clearly of the nature of every community 
that it should set certain limits to the right of private judgment 
of its members. Dr. Lushington, Dean of the Arches in the 
famous case of Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, which, by the 
way, you will be pleased to know, decided that it is not a penal 
act to express a hope of the ultimate pardon of the wicked, says 
‘‘up to the moment that an enacted law is repealed, it enjoys 
the presumption that it is not erroneous—in other words it con- 
tinues to be the interpretation of the law of nature which the 
community has authorized, and it is surprising that Mr. Austin 
should not have seen that it was to this still unbroken link which 
binds it to the source of all law, the foundation of all legislation, 
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that its authority is due.” We had a practical example ‘of this 
recently, when a member of the sect called Peculiar People set 
up, ineffectually, in excuse of his neglect to observe the statute 
requiring him to provide proper medical attendance for his sick 
child, that it was with him a matter of conscience and that he 
believed the statute at variance witha divine higher law which 
demanded his obedience. He was found guilty and punished. 

While parliament is, as we have seen above, supreme and 
absolute, it is recognized that in practice there should and must 
be limitations to the exercise of its powers. ‘‘ The unfettered 
multitude is not dearer to me than the unfettered King,’ ex- 
claims Channing. ‘‘ The exhaustive discussion of all political 
measures,” says Prof. Robertson, ‘‘ which for two centuries has 
been a fixed habit of English public life, has of itself established 
the principle that there are assignable limits to the action of the 
state. Not that the limits ever have been assigned in terms, but 
popular sentiment has more or less vaguely fenced off depart- 
ments of conduct as sacred from the interference of the law. 
Phrases like ‘ the liberty of the subject,’ ‘the sanctity of private 
property,’ ‘an Englishman’s house is his castle,’ ‘the rights of 
conscience,’ are the common-places of political discussion and 
tell the state, ‘ thus far shalt thou go and no further.’ ”’ 

Herbert Spencer puts the case as follows in his article on The 
Great Political Superstition. ‘‘ The great political superstition 
of the past was the divine right of kings. The great political 
superstition of the present is the divine right of parliaments. 
The oil of anointing seems unawares to have dripped from the 
head of the one to the heads of the many, and given sacredness 
to them also and to their decrees.”” And he proceeds to point 
out that if the superior force of the majority is its justification, 
then the superior force of a despot backed by an adequate army 
is also justified, and that there must be some higher warrant for 
the authority of the majority than its power to coerce. This 
justification of its action over the community is a moral and not 
a physical justification, and while a government may be legally 
free to abridge, at its own pleasure or discretion the political lib- 
erty of its subjects, there are moral limits to the exercise of this 
absolute power. | 

In the philosophical discussion of the proper limits to legis- 
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lative action, two opposing schools of thought have arisen which 
have been called, the one, the ‘‘ laissez-faire,” and the other, the 
paternal. Under these two general classes there are many sub- 
divisions and individual varieties of view. I have only space to 
touch generally on the two main views. The laissez-faire 
school insist upon legislation being confined within the nar- 
rowest possible limits, and the individual members of society 
being left the greatest freedom and liberty. Let men alone, they 
say, and the best results are achieved. They try to put their 
position on a logical basis. Before society was organized every 
man had a right to act as he pleased, but according toa the theory 
of Hobbes, men saw that greater security could be acquired for 
their persons and property by joining together for their mutual 
protection. They therefore agreed to surrender to the commun- 
ity so much of their individual liberty as was necessary to secure 
this object. Within these limits the duty of obedience on the 
part of the individual to the will of the state is based on contract 
and beyond these limits there is no obligation of the individual 
to obey, and no right on the part of the state to legislate. All 
laws, therefore, which are not required for the protection of the 
property and person of the individual are unjust anda _ usurpation. 

Herbert Spencer is one of the most modern and thorough- 
going of this school of thought. He sees the fanciful and unten- 
able character of Hobbes’ contractual obligation theory and 
propounds one of his own. ‘‘I emphasize the proposition that 
the members of an incorporated body are bound severally to 
submit to the will of the majority in all matters concerning the 
fulfilment of the objects for which they are incorporated, but in 
no others. And I contend that this holds of an incorporated 
nation as much as of an incorporated company.” He then, 
concedes that there is no deed of incorporation to define these 
objects but continues,—‘‘it 1s co-operation of some kind from 
which there arise these powers and obligations of majority and 
minority; and in the absence of any agreement to co-operate 
such powers and obligations are also absent. Dismissing all 
thought of any hypothetical agreement to co-operate heretofore 
made, we ask what would be the agreement into which citizens 
would now enter with practical unanimity. We get a sufficiently 
clear answer to this and with it a sufficiently clear justification 
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for the rule of the majority inside a certain sphere but not out- 
side that sphere.” The test of the moral right of the state to 
pass a law, he therefore makes the practical unanimity of the 
people. One of the objects, he says, that would command this 
practical unanimity is the resistance of foreign invasion. But 
why any, as for instance the Quakers, are under a moral obliga- 
tion to submit to the will of a very large majority on this question, 
when they would not be bound to submit to the will of a bare 
majority, I confess I am unable to see. The result of his theo- 
rizing is that the true function of government is to secure to in- 
dividuals their personal safety, the safety of their possessions and 
to sorne extent the enforcement of their claims established by 
contract. Individual freedom of action and the removal of state 
coercion is his ideal. Even state aid to education, to science or 
art, to free libraries, museums or baths, are attacked as involving 
the illegal and coercive taking of the money of the taxpayer to 
spend for the general benefit, while sanitary laws are objected 
to as an unwarranted interference with private rights. 

The other school of thought, the paternal, also attempts to 
put its theory of government on a logical footing. The state, it 
says, is but the development of the family, and the power and 
authority which the father exercises over his children are legiti- 
mately exercised by the supreme power in the state. To quote 
Macaulay, ‘‘ Plato would have it take away the child from the 
mother, select the nurse, regulate the school, overlook the play- 
ground, fix the hours of labor and recreation, prescribe what 
ballads should be sung, what tunes shall be played, what books 
shall be read, what physic should be swallowed, would choose 
our wives, limit our expenses, and stint us to a certain number 
of dishes of meat, of glasses of wine and cups of tea.’’ Glad- 
stone, in his book on Church and State, laid down this propo- 
sition that the duties of the state are paternal, and argued from 
it that the propagation of religious truths is one of the principal 
ends of government, and that conformity to the religion of the 
state, which in England would be the Anglican, ought to be an 
indispensable qualification for civil office. Macaulay's short ob- 
jection to this theory is that no one has yet been able to show 
him a government which loves its subjects as a father loves his 
child, or which is as superior in intelligence to its subjects as a 
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father is to a child. A more fatal objection, I think, is this. 
Such treatment, instead of developing the ideal citizen, would 
produce a nation of children held in leading strings. 

As is usually the case, neither of the above theories of 
government is correct and neither is wholly wrong. All people 
are agreed that civil government is designed to protect our per- 
sons and our property, to compel us to satisfy our wants, not by 
rapine, but by industry, to compel us to decide our differences, 
not by the strong hand, but by arbitration, to direct our whole 
force as that of one man against any other society which may 
offer us injury. And these are the primary and in the earlier 
states of society the chief ends of government. But as Prof. 
Holland puts it: ‘‘ Law is something more than police. Its ul- 
timate object is, no doubt, nothing less than the highest well- 
being of society, and the state, from which law derives all its 
force, is something more than an ‘ institution for the protection 
of rights,’ as it has not inaptly been described.” The old 
maxims, ‘‘ Salus populs suprema lex,” and ‘‘the greatest good to 
the greatest possible number,” have survived all the theoretic 
discussion and lost none of their force. Locke says, ‘‘ law in 
its true notion prescribes no further than is for the general good 
of those under the law.” Bentham, ‘the only defensible object 
or end in view is the maximisation of the happiness of the great- 
est number of the members of the community.” And while John 
Stuart Mill pleads for individual liberty, and asserts that there 
is a general presumption against the interference of government, ° 
which can only be overcome by very strong evidence of necessity, , 
he admits himself many important exceptions to his rule, 
founded on no principle less vague than that of public ex- 
pediency. 

What things are for the highest well-being of society are 
not so easy of discovery. Yet that end I deem to be the true 
test of all legislation. And the true limitation on legislative 
action the ability to promote such well-being by governmental 
interference. On each question individual judgments will differ 
and public opinion will fluctuate. Discussion, experiment, fail- 
ure and success will have, often slowly and painfully, to 
decide the issue. It would be much easier if one could find 
some clear cut, mathematically accurate rule to guide, but as 
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Bishop Butler says ‘‘ probability, and not demonstration, is the 
rule of life.’ The individual has to stumble along this via dolo- 
rosa to his highest good, and the same path is ordained of provi- 
dence for the nation. One of the most striking and hopeful fea- 
tures in the history of opinions, however, is the finality with 
which at last questions are often settled that have been through 
long years fiercely and bitterly contested, victory at times seem- 
ing to incline the other way. Slavery, religious toleration, the 
freedom of the press, the divine right of kings, were for genera- 
tions subjects of the most angry discussion and sources of the 
most bloody conflicts. To-day there is practical unanimity of 
opinion on these matters. 

During the past fifty years, opinion and the free discussion 
of public measures have controlled and affected legislative action 
in England and our own country as never before, and it is inter- 
esting and instructive to notice the tendency of legislation during 
that period. The interference of the Government has been abol- 
ished, or greatly restricted, chiefly in matters cf opinion, especi- 
ally religious opinion and in matters of contract. The principle 
that the state ought to maintain some form of religion has been 
surrendered in England by the disestablishment of the Irish 
church, and in this country has been abandoned altogether. 
Civil and political disabilities on dissenters have been removed 
in England, while here the term dissenter is an anacronism. 
The principal that individuals should be permitted to make their 
own contracts has also gathered strength and in England the 
adoption of free trade has lent it aid. On the other hand, par- 
liament has shown a strong and growing disposition to legislate 
along benevolent and moral lines with the view of improving the 
health, intelligence and character of the people. Dr. Traill in 
his work on ‘‘ Central Government,” says ‘ We appear in all 
our legislation to be more and more unreservedly accepting the 
principle that the physical well-being and the mental and moral 
training of the community are matters within the special care of 
the state.”” The elaborate legislation respecting education and 
the public health, the acts as to charities, the employment of 
women and children, and as to dangerous employments, the sale 
-of intoxicating liquors, the frequenting of billiard rooms and the 
use of tobacco by minors are illustrations of this. There is also 
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a growing tendency on the part of the state to protect the weak 
and the poor against the aggression and selfish injustice of the 
strong and rich in matters of business. It is just as necessary to 
do this to-day as it was in an earlier age to prevent the strong 
from forcibly taking from the feeble his sheep-skin or his plot of 
land. We are still in a condition of war, but the fight is waged 
in the market, the factory, and the counting house. Some cynic 
says, “ the age of violence, has given place to the age of fraud. 
A change, tis true, but where’s the progress.” 

In noting the great increase of measures which aim at the 
moral improvement of the individuals affected by them, Prof. 
Robertson points out the significant fact that while this kind of 
legislation under existing social arrangements fails to affect the 
well to do classes, and presses chiefly on the comparatively poor, 
it is becoming more and more identified with the popular party 
in politics and gathers strength with every addition to the popular 
element in government. 

In the discussion of the relation between legislation and 
morals, it is of the first importance to determine the true aim and 
sphere of legislation. If it ts limited to the prevention of tres- 
passes by each individual on the property and persons of others, 
it will have little concern with morals. If, however, is is bound 
to promote and secure as far as possible, the highest well-being 
of society and its members, then it must necessarily have very 
much to do with morality. I have, therefore, attempted to show 
that the latter view is the one generally accepted by modern 
jurists, and it is I conceive, the correct one. It is certainly the 
view accepted by legislators and by the people almost universal- 
ly. The tendency of opinion has been for many years and is now 
setting in that direction, and I believe it will continue to be the 
accepted view. 

It is generally believed that there are certain rules which 
must regulate the actions and thoughts of every person, if he 
would attain his highest happiness and well-being. These rules 
are called moral laws. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
origin of these laws. Some think they arise from an innate 
moral sense and others from a general consciousness of their 
utility. There is no exact agreement as to the contents of these 
rules. And yet it is almost universally agreed that there are 
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such laws and that they have a higher sanction than the com- 
mand of any human authority; and in the main there is a 
striking co-incidence of opinion as to their nature. 

Now, ‘‘ that portion of morality,” to quote the words of 
Prof. Holland, ‘‘ which supplies the more important and univer- 
sal rules for the governance of the outward acts of mankind is 
called the Law of Nature. This isa plain and, it is submitted, 
true account of a subject upon which a vast amount of mystical 
writing has been expended. Such of the received precepts of 
morality relating to overt acts, and therefore capable of being 
enforced by a political authority, as either are enforced by such 
authority, or are supposed to be fit to be so enforced, are called 
‘laws of nature.’” 

If, then, the object of the state should be to promote the 
happiness and well-being of its citizens, and if the observance of 
these laws of morality are essential to the attainment of this 
happiness and well being, does it not follow that it is the duty of 
the state to lend its sanction and authority as far as possible to 
these moral laws? Is it not the duty of the state to write these 
“laws of nature” on its tables, and make them the positive 
laws of the community. 

Emerson had, I think, this idea when he said “ law is but a 
memorandum,” and Burke certainly had when he wrote, “ all 
human laws are properly speaking only declaratory.” These 
laws of nature, which are moral laws, exist independently of any hu- 
man indorsement, but it is the duty of the state to declare and enforce 
them. The question of how far their dicta may be enforced by 
positive law is, according to Prof. Lorimer, ‘‘a question of facts 
and circumstances of temporary expediency.” 


In considering the relation of legislation to morality the 
following points are tolerably clear : 


Legislation is not confined to the enforcement of moral laws. 
There are many things prohibited by parliament which are inno- 
cent enough in themselves, such as the importing of goods with- 
out the payment of duty, or the permitting a cherry tree with a 
black knot to grow on one’s land. These are therefore said to 
be mala prohibita, not mala per se. 

Legislation must not violate the laws of nature. If it were 
deliberately and avowedly done the law of the state would cease 
to be binding on the citizen. 
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Legislation cannot enforce any rule of morality which does 
not relate to an overt act. Man cannot discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. These he must leave to a higher 
judgment seat. But while this is true it does not follow that 
legislation cannot affect character, as some assert. It can con- 
trol the outward acts of the man, and the regulation of his con- 
duct will in time influence his nature. Prevent by act of parlia- 
ment the men of this generation who think it right to sell their 
votes from doing so, and the men of the next generation will 
feel it to be wrong to do so. Herbert Spencer sees this and 
says: ‘‘Then comes the undeniable corollary that every law 
which serves to alter men’s modes of action—compelling or aid- 
ing in new ways—so affects them as to cause in‘course of time 
adjustments of their nature. Beyond any immediate effect 
wrought there is the remote effect, wholly ignored by most—a 
remoulding of the average character; a°remoulding which may 
be of a desirable kind or of an undesirable kind, but which in any 
case is the most important of the results to be considered.” 

Legislation should aim to enforce those moral laws which 
relate to overt acts, except in cases where it appears than an at- 
tempt to enforce them would be more injurious than advanta- 
geous to society. 

This rule will in each instance precipitate two questions. 
Is the proposed enactment the enforcement of a moral law ; and, 
second, is the attempt to enforce it expedient ? For instance, 
when it is proposed to pass a law prohibiting the sale or use as 
a beverage of intoxicating liquor, both these questions are raised 
and vigorously contested. Some contend that while intemper- 
ance may be immoral, the temperate use of alcohol is not, and a 
law restraining ten men from doing what is not improper, in an 
attempt to prevent one of these from going to an improper ex- 
cess, far transcends the requirements of any rules of morality. 

Again, the opponents of the act object that any benefits to 
the community attained by it would be more than counter- 
balanced by the evils that would directly and indirectly flow 
from it. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a discussion of this vexed 
question. I am only trying to lay down general principles, and 
I cite the above instance to show that even when they are ascer- 
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tained the difliculty of applying them is great, and in each case 
may lead to limitless discussion. The restriction of the sale of 
intoxicating drink has for many long years and in all civilized 
countries been the subject of endless debate and experiment. 
The solution of the difficulty is far from being reached. Yet 
public opinion is being gradually formed and substantial moral 
progress is being slowly made. Perfection will be attained only 
when men are made perfect. 

In considering the expediency of enacting any law relating 
to morality the following considerations suggest themselves : 

A law that cannot secure an overwhelming preponderance 
of active public opinion and support will be a dead letter. It 
will not attain its object, while respect for law will be weakened. 
If forty per cent. of the people thought stealing proper, while 
half of the remaining sixty per cent. felt it dishonourable to give 
the thief away, how effective do you think the laws against lar- 
ceny would be? It was this apathetic indifference to the per- 
sonal and individual enforcement of the Scott Act that allowed 
its disappointing results and caused it to be swept away as legis- 
lative rubbish. In Egypt, during Turkish misrule, law and its 
enforcement were so despised by the people that it became a 
positive badge of honour to have suffered imprisonment. 

Again, in matters of conduct there should be great reluc- 
tance to interfere with those acts of the individual which directly 
affect only himself. ‘‘ When his acts prejudicially affect the 
interests of others, society has jurisdiction to intervene for its 
Own protection.” But when he alone is the sufferer it is as well 
to leave him where the all-wise has done—an accountable free 
agent. The Creator could have made us incapable of wrong. 
He could have enacted laws of restraint from evil that would 
have been absolutely inviolable. But he has not. We are left 
to ourselves to choose. Every one must build his own charac- 
ter. To his own master he stands or falls. 

Finally the greatest liberty must be allowed in the holding 
and expressing of opinions—even when they are generally 
thought pernicious. This is so principally for two reasons. Men 
have learned that they are not infallible. The falsehoods of to- 
day were the truths of long ago. The tragic blunders of the past 
teach us caution. Socrates, one of the greatest thinkers of a 
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great age, and one of the most virtuous in it, was judicially 
and honestly—as far as appears—convicted of impiety and im- 
morality. ‘‘ Impiety in denying the gods recognized by the 
state.”” ‘“‘Immorality in being by his doctrines and instructions 
a corruptor of youth.” Marcus Aurelius, the best and most en- 
lightened man of his age, the gentlest and most amiable of phil- 
osophers and rulers, under a solemn sense of duty, authorized 
the persecution of Christianity. ‘‘To my mind,” says John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘ this is one of the most tragic facts in all history.” 

Then to keep truth vital, to establish it, to eliminate error, 
to grow in thought and wisdom, there must be freedom of dis- 
cussion, the right to express any opinion and challenge attack 
upon it. ‘‘The beliefs which we have most warrant for, have no 
safeguard to rest on but a standing invitation to the whole world 


to prove them unfounded.”’ 
J. L. WHITING. 


A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


HE new constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 
reserves for the central government the subject of old age 
pensions, and it may be assumed that this new nation about to 
be launched on the world under the auspices and the protection 
of Great Britain, purposes to definitely establish such a pension 
fund. Already, New Zealand has grappled with the question, 
and in adopting a scheme, believes that it is by this means 
largely doing away with the necessity of providing for and main- 
taining almshouses in the colony. Under its scheme, every per- 
son resident in the country for twenty-five years, who has passed 
the age of sixty-five, and is unable to earn five dollars per week, 
becomes entitled to a pension of ninety dollars per annum pay- 
able by the Government. Among all the British Colonies, New 
Zealand has the heaviest debt in proportion to population, and 
yet, has decided to face what, its politicians admit, will soon 
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amount to an annual charge of $500,000, or about seventy cents 
per head of its population of 750,000. 

In Great Britain, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has discussed in 
public the subject of old age pensions, but without thus far elic- 
iting very much interest, and the question may be regarded as 
not yet there within the range of practical politics. Whilst no 
one who has taken a personal interest in charitable undertakings, 
will question the importance of any proposal to provide a fund 
against old age, most people when they realize the immense an- 
nual charge involved if the government of the country undertakes 
the whole burden, will incline to the view that the pensioner 
himself should in chief part provide the pension. It is a question 
whether it is the proper function of government, outside of its 
civil service, to furnish either work or incomes for its people. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea was that the British Government might 
supplement the amount contributed annually by the people who 
were looking forward to pensions. Even this has its objections, 
as, like the franchise and its gradual extension to universal suf- 
frage in some countries, each party in politics, in order to secure 
votes at the polls, would, from time to time, promise increases 
in the government contribution, and the burden might in the 
course of events prove too great. 

The plan adopted in France,—where old age pensions are in 
high favour—recognizes the fact that whilst the Government 
can foster, and even incidentally aid, such a scheme, the people 
to be benefitted must themselves build up the fund. In the en- 
couragement to thrift which the plan gives to the people, and in 
the control which the Government ‘exercises over the funds, 
whilst otherwise largely handing the internal management of each 
organization over to its proper officials, this plan, as a practical 
scheme, has its suggestions to us. 

A very considerable proportion of the applicants for relief 
every winter to our charitable organizations are men and women 
advanced in years, who are either too old to work pr for whom 
it is most difficult to obtam suitable work, especiaHy at that 
season of the year'and in our severe climate. In every city, 
large or small, the problem of how to alleviate the miseries of 
those in want, without at the same time pauperizing them, must 
in fairness to these people themselves as well as to others who 
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will be led by their example, be faced and solved. It is not do- 
ing the right thing to freely give to every mendicant who, with 
a too often untruthful tale of woe, applies at our doors for help. 
This free giving without full enquiry, so common among us, is 
having the effect of removing every vestige of courage and inde- 
pendence from many of the applicants. And yet, we must be 
considerate in dealing with the sick, the very young and the aged. 
Among our noble charities, there are free hospitals for the sick, 
and there are ‘“thomes”’ for the little ones. In some cities we have 
institutions for the old people, but the general public little un- 
derstands the extreme repugnance most of such old people have 
—and we can strongly sympathize with them—to leave their little 
rooms or homes to enter an institution. To them it has a work- 
house aspect, with none of the freedom and independence to 
which they have been so long accustomed. One of the objects 
of the Boards of Associated Charities recently formed in some of 
our cities, is to encourage thrift and independence. A scheme 
successfully tried is the Food and Fuel Club, from the members 
of which small sums are collected weekly during the summer to 
be drawn on during the winter, the deposits carrying special in- 
. terest in the meantime. Another suggestive scheme is an Old 
Age Pension Fund, but this in its nature should be fostered by 
the Government and should be national in its application. It 
involves long years of savings, great discrimination in invest- 
ments, and many other problems which Boards of Associated 
Charities could not effectively undertake. 

Following some of the ideas, with modifications to suit our 
different circumstances, which the long and successful experience 
in France suggests, a plan for a pension fund can be readily elab- 
orated, which, whilst limiting the Government’s responsibility for 
the amount of the pensions, would provide the machinery for 
safety and for economic administration in each town and village. 
To best adapt the plan to conditions in Canada would involve a 
general act under which friendly societies now existing and others 
to be formed, and probably even workingmen’s unions, would be 
authorized to adopt the Government’s pension scheme for their 
members, under a few simple rules requiring government approv- 
al of the society or union, registration with and reporting to the 
Government, and uniform rates of charges and of pensions. The 
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friendly societies in Ontario already number ninety. The sums 
paid in from year to year by the members of these societies and 
unions on account of the old age pension fund would be deposit- 
ed as such by these members in the Government and Post Office 
Savings Banks at any point where deposits are received, the 
Government allowing on these deposits four per cent. interest as 
its contribution to the fund, which, however, is one half per cent. 
less than the-French Government allows. As an additional 
source of income for the fund, the Government might annually 
appropriate to it the deposits and dividends or interest which 
have remained unclaimed for a fixed number of years in the 
Government and Post Office Savings Banks and in the Joint Stock 
Banks and Loan Companies. Should the depositor die before 
reaching sixty or whatever age limit is fixed, the accumulated 
funds would be turned into an annuity to the widow, or failing 
her, then for fifteen years to such children as are under twenty- 
One years. In France, the amount which the individual can in 
any one year deposit is limited to under one hundred dollars, but 
any class of people can form a society, and its members can in- 
clude women and children. Some very large business institu- 
tions, including banks and railroads, deposit in this fund the 
contributions of their employees, whilst the Government itself 
utilizes it for its workmen in the arsenals and for the officers in 
the army, all of whom are required to join the Fund. 

This old age pension scheme as above briefly sketched out, 
has many advantages. It encourages thrift and a spirit of inde- 
pendence among the people, which would be entirely lacking in 
any purely Government scheme; it removes the fear that the 
pensions would ever become a financial burden to the country; 
every town and village can have its society, and if any society is 
at any time wound up, its pension members can be transferred 
without loss to any other society, as the pension funds are held 
by the Government and the rates payable by the members in all 
societies are uniform; the management of these societies remains 
with their members, and the range of their work may, as in the 
Friendly Societies, include other very desirable objects, as sick 
and funeral benefits, and payments when out of work, and these 
societies being mutual, are conducted at very small expense ; the 
funds being held by the Government, the members have a confi- 


o 
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dence in the safety of their payments and the certainty of their 
pensions which no private undertaking could inspire, and there- 
fore these societies would, as in France, become popular. 
Whether a scheme for old age pensions is practicable or not 
with us, and whether the country desires and is ripe tor a new 
experiment, are the suggestive questions. In New Zealand, the 
scheme, as elaborated there, is on trial, but in France, on a dif- 
ferent and less burdensome system, it has, especially under the 
present Republic, been a success which has continued over many 
years. In 1898, the deposits made under it in the Government 
Savings Banks amounted to over eight and a half millions of 
dollars, and the new accounts opened during that year numbered 
g1,604. The conditions with us are not quite the same as in 
France, and yet those who are engaged in charitable work well 
know the value of every effort to promote thrift among the work- 
ing classes, and what a sense of independence and feeling of 
happiness such pensions create in the everyday lives of the old 
people, apart from the support they afford. And the many would 
be affected by the scheme. The next census reports should show 
that there are towards 200,000 people in the Dominion who are 


over the age of sixty. 
ANDREW T. DRUMMOND. 


THE BIOLOGICAL STATION AT ST. ANDREW'S. 





HE opening of a biological laboratory at St. Andrew’s, N. B., 
by the Dominion Government deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. A parliamentary vote of $5000 was made in 1898 
towards the erection of the building and its equipment, and a 
further sum of $2000 yearly, was guaranteed towards its main- 
tenance for five years. The board of management is composed 
of representatives from Dalhousie, Frederickton, Laval, McGill, 
Queen’s, and Toronto Universities, the government appointing 
three additional members, one of whom is Professor Prince, the 
Dominion commissioner of fisheries. 
The building looks somewhat like a first-class passenger rail- 
way car; is about 60 feet long by 20 wide, and is placed upon a 
scow, so that it can be towed along the coast. It contains one 
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large central room with tables for 10 workers. At each end are 
several small rooms for tanks, apparatus and supplies. The 
equipment is not yet complete. A row boat and a small steam 
launch will be used for dredging and collecting material. Sea- 
water will be pumped into the tanks and aquaria by a hot-air 
engine. There will be abundant supplies of preserving fluids, 
chemicals and glassware. The only regular employee at first 
will be an intelligent sailor who will help in dredging, collecting 
operations, sailing the boat and running the launch. 

European countries have all recognized the importance of 
such stations. The Naples one under Dr. Dohrn has long been 
famous. France has 14 or 15 along her coast; Britain, 1o, the 
Plymouth one alone costing $100,000. Germany, Russia, and 
Norway have followed suit. The United States have, for years, 
carried on splendidly equipped laboratories, and in addition to 
these, some of the individual states have established lake labor- 
atories for the systematic study of fresh water fauna. 

Now that Ontario has taken over the work of leasing and 


licensing her inland fisheries, it is time that she too began a bio- 
logical survey of her water stretches. 

When it is remembered that Canada had 80,000 men en- 
gaged in her fishing industries in 1898, using boats, nets and 
other implements, valued at $9,860,000, everyone will recognize 
the wisdom of starting a marine station at which the scientific 
study of fish can be carried on systematically, so that the Gov- 
ernment can legislate wisely on such subjects as fish culture and 
fish protection. 

The location was carefully chosen. St. Andrew’s is in 
Passamaquody bay, off the bay of Fundy. The coast varies at 
short distances from the precipitous and rocky to gravelly and 
muddy ; there are flat bottoms and sandy bars; sea-water in the 
bay, brackish water in the mouth of the St. Croix river, and fresh 
water in adjoining lakes. Variation in the coast and shore pro- 
duces variation in the fauna. Fifty years ago the town was the 
centre of an important lumbering district. The bay was a forest 
of a thousand masts. It was said one could walk on sailing ves- 
sels from the main land across to Navy island. The shore for 
nearly a mile was edged with a fringe of ugly log piers. Now, 
not a solitary sailing vessel enters the harbor in a season. Three- 
quarters of the piers have rotted to pieces or been carried away 
by the tide. But the old logs nurse many a rare animal on their 
decaying sides, and furnish an additional attraction to St. An- 


drew’s as the site of a biological station. 
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Moreover, the fishing industry is still important. Haddock 
are caught in great numbers in the bay, cured and converted into 
the finnan haddies of commerce. Hogheads of herring are caught 
in immense brush enclosures, known as weirs. ° These weirs are 
scattered all along the shore for miles. Every morning during 
the herring season the Eastport, Maine, U.S. canneries send out 
steam tugs and collect the ‘‘catches.” These are conveyed to 
the factories, canned and sold under the name of American sar- 
dines. Clam fishing along the Maine coast is nearly exhausted 
and consequently last summer fish dealers began shipping from 
St. Andrew’s to the Boston market. As many as 100 barrels of 
clams were shipped weekly to the United States. Their growing 
scarcity along the New England coast suggests to our Fish 
commissioner the wisdom of making regulations for their proper 
protection. But how can we protect an animal whose breeding 
habits and full life history are incompletely known ? Here comes 
in the necessity for actual knowledge, and hence the life history 
of the clam was one of the problems that engaged the attention 
of the laboratory last season. 

In short, Professor Prince was crammed full of practical and 
scientific problems which he wished solved in the interests both 
of the fishermen and the Government. At St. Andrew’s there- 
fore, the laboratory was located and there it will remain for two 
summers yet, after which it will be ‘‘ moved along ” in the inter- 
ests of other fishing problems. 

Last summer we did little more than make a beginning. 
The carpenters were not out of the building until August, and 
even at the end of the season, the equipment was not complete. 
No regular servants were employed. The workers were sailors, 
fishermen, laborers and scientists by turns. We swept floors, 
washed glassware, delved for worms, waded in the mud, hauled 
up boats on rocky reaches, argued, grumbled, swore, but all 
determined to return next season. 

The workers received no remuneration, and paid their own 
expenses. This season it is hoped that the Government will pay 
actual travelling expenses to and from St. Andrew’s. 

The station will hereafter open in May and close in October. 
During my stay at the station, I made considerable additions to 
the teaching specimens in my laboratory in the medical building, 
besides securing enough dissecting material to supply my honour 
class for the session. This summer I hope to make still further 
additions to the museum. 

Mr. T. T. Bower, my demonstrator for the past two sessions 
proposes to spend two or three weeks with me during July, and 
I hope we shall be able to add still more specimens to the museum. 


A. P. KNIGHT. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, MAY 2ND, 1I9Q0OO. 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 





Undergraduates in Arts (attending) .......,..... .. . 287 
General Students “ (attending) ...........6. is 19 
Post graduates (attending) ...........0 ccc eee 24 
Undergraduates in Arts (extra-mural) ...............- 106 
Postgraduates ns (extra-mural) ........... .... 12 
Students in Theology... ....... cece cece e cee ececeenes 36 
ue Practical Science.............. cece ee eees 55 

i MEGICING foo dc a o-2'hs a es cared ean e a wee ees 133 

672 


or, allowing for double registration, 660, as compared with 633, 589, 
567, 564, 533, 450, and 432 in the seven preceding years. 

The action taken by the Chancellor and the University Council 
to which attention was called in my last report, regarding additional 
accommodation, has borne fruit. The City Council instructed its 
Finance Committee to confer with the University authorities to as- 
certain in what way the city could best co-operate with them to pre- 
vent the threatened reduction of the number of students; and as a 
result of the conference, the Finance Committee unanimously agreed 
to recommend the City Council to submit a By-law to the ratepayers, 
granting the University $50,000 to erect a new building for the Arts 
Faculty; the time for doing so to be mutually agreed upon. It was 
understood that the best time would be the month of October. The 
local press has supported the proposal, and it has been greeted by 
the people, so far as can be ascertained, with cordiality. We may 
therefore count with confidence on the By-law being carried, and on 
being obliged to put up with straitened accommodation in our class- 
rooms for only one session more. 

Expansion is also urgently called for by the Faculties of Medicine 
and Practical Science, especially by the School of Mining; and once 
the new building for Arts is assured, there is good prospect of our 
being able to respond tothecall. The Provincial Government has 
voted the sum of $5,700 to extend the Mining Laboratory, the sum of 
$2,000 as rental for a new building to accommodate a Museum, 
classes in Drawing and work in Mineralogy and Metallurgy. The 
plans for this new building must be approved by the Government; and 
it seems to me that the Trustees might properly erect the building on 
the guarantee implied by the vote of the Legislature and the Govern- 
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ment’s approval of the plans. The Medical Faculty propose to add 
a story to the building at present used by them and to make other 
improvements, costing in all from six to ten thousand dollars, and 
they are prepared to pay a moderate interest as well as provide a 
sinking fund, should the Trustees advance the capital sum needed. 
The Library also requires additional accommodation for our steadily 
increasing number of volumes; and the most economical way of 
providing this is to extend the present gallery all around the room. 
This could be dore at a probable cost of $500 or $600. All-round 
expansion is dependent on the City voting the money to erect the 
new building for Arts. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


In Medicine, M.D., C.M................ccceeees 26 
In Theology, (Testamurs 8 and B.D., 3)... 11 
In Practical Science ..............cccceceeeeees 4 
In Arts, (B.A., 46 and M.A., 14).........06. 60 

IOI 


Two honorary degrees were conferred; LL.D., on W. D. Le- 
Sueur, Ottawa, and D.D., on Rev. Armstrong Black of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto. F 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


The increase in our numbers and a desire to assist the extra- 
mural students, by keeping them in constant touch with the work of 
the classes, has led to the formation of a tutorial system which has 
worked satisfactorily, the tutors being students appointed by the 
Senate and paid by special fees. Something still better is required 
when sufficient ‘‘ ways and means”’ can be provided ; and an oppor- 
tunity being afforded recently of securing the services of Rev. Prof. 
John Sharp, of Morrin College, as tutor in English and Philosophy, 
through the liberality of the Professors concerned, it was decided to 
engage him for next year. Should this new step in advance meet 
with the success which is anticipated, a permanent arrangement 
should be made with Mr. Sharp; and as the classes in English num- 
ber between two and three hundred, assistance—especially with es- 
says and examinations—is so much required that I would recommend 
that an appropriation for a tutor in that subject be made by the 
Trustees. Tutors, devoting the whole or the greater part of their 
time to the work, may be provided for other classes, as the special 
fees imposed on extra-mural students increase, or as the funds of the 
University warrant. 
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FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 


The appointment last year of Rev. Dr. Jordan, of Strathroy, to 
the position of assistant and successor to Professor Mowat, has 
greatly strengthened this Faculty. Dr. Jordan takes charge of the 
studies in Chaldee and in Old Testament Exegesis, while Dr. Mowat 
confines himself to the two classes, first year and second year, in 
Hebrew. 

The revenue of the. University not warranting an appropriation 
for removal expenses incident to Dr. Jordan’s coming to Kingston, 
$250 were contributed for that purpose by the Rev. Dr. Warden and 
four friends—one of them a graduate in India—for whose timely 
generosity we are most grateful. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Committee appointed by the 
Board last year on ‘‘an additional Professor in Theology’”’ is pre- 
pared to recommend a name to the Board at the present meeting, 
although the full amount for endowment of the chair has not yet been 
secured. They have decided on ‘Church History and the History 
of Doctrine” as the subject of the chair, and it is hoped that the 
other subject, desired by many of the Trustees—Old Testament The- 
ology—may be provided for before long. 

The following subscriptions have been received on account of 
additional Theological Chair from 2nd April, 1899 :— 


Wm. Gibson, M.P., Beamsville ...... ale Gatlara'e/ Neola Se ateceiwaae Wiehe $500 00 
Duncan McLennan, Lancaster, I OM 400.1... cece cece ccs 200 00 
David McLaren, Ottawa, 1, 2 amd 3 On 500 ........cccccc cee o- 300 00 
Charles Bryson (© “‘Dalance ON 100: 6siciisis is cevewvsasccs 60 00 
John Mather ‘* 30M 500 ...... Pew ed eae Peaeeteaces 100 00 
Hon, E. H. Bronson ‘** 30M 250 2 ...c ecccccccce ccccccce ee 5000 
A. Lumsden ‘© balance on roo ...... Suwon eeteees 50 00 
John Neilson, Brown's Corners.........ccccssccccscecescsee os 100 00 
Alex. Neilson UN... -1'| MSN Ewe ge wes We eae soma aeeee Cewad 100 00 
age Neilson and Mrs. J. Neilson, Brown's Corners sai se ras ss te:2 100 00 

rs. Helen McEwen, Carleton Place............ ....ssec- eves 100 00 
H. P. Coburn, Hamilton ict ha mreceee- eng eee Mews ede, eae wees 100 00 
Lord Overton, Glasgow, Scotland, £25 stg.......ccccecscsccccce 121 67 
Estate of late John Armour, Perth, balance on 200........ ..... 100 00 
Rev. John Thompson, D.D., Sarnia, 3 0n 50 Sous w aces eres Scale asc 150 00 
Mrs, Jane R. Ewing, Hamilton..............5. eee ey 50 00 
John. Graser, Petrolea:) s. 26s, icuvnes sine Sei es oyu ens cds sunwee 50 oo 
H, F, McLachlin, Arnprior, 3 on 200 ............ cece ceccccce 40 00 


Other subscriptions of $40 and under from sundry persons, 
amounting to $1,600, were received. 

Total amount at credit of this Fund, including a subscription of 
$5,000 by Mr. Hugh Waddell, Peterboro, and a subscription of 
$5,000 by R. G. Reid, Montreal, is $19,311.84. Six or seven thou- 
sand dollars will probably be received in the course of the next two 
years from subscriptions given to the late Rev. Dr. T. G. Smith. 
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PRACTICAL SCIENCE FACULTY. 


The Dean's report shows the need of appointing an instructor in 
Practical Mathematics, and as the mining students need drilling in 
mathematics more than any others, the Governors of the School will 
doubtless co-operate in making such an addition to the staff. I did 
what I could to get subscriptions to convert the Gymnasium into a 
Carpenter's Shop, in connection with the Mechanical Laboratory, 
and for the purpose of providing additional apparatus, especially an 
engine lathe and another motor. I have much pleasure in reporting 
the following :— 


P..J.- Pope, Mi As del Pasco: oi eesisegecs eee eeialowake ocean $ 50 00 
Hugh Waddell, Peterborough ............... ce cece cee eee 50 00 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Lee, Washington ...... cc. cc ccc cc cece cece eee 30 oO 
Charles Mackenzie, Sarnia...... ... ee Glad B Sends panera o SuuTeceeas 100 00 
Mrs. Field. Winnipeg ..... catia calc Recess Aha. alae asec Me atna dares 25 0o 
Rev. A. Pitepatrick, BAS -503ce seus Ceaser. web deaed: -bieeerwde vs 10 00 


The committee on a new gymnasium have received subscriptions 
amounting to $1000, chiefly from Kingston. This, with a similar 
amount held for the purpose by the Finance Committee, as the share 
of the sum raised by the ladies of Kingston for gymnasium and work- 
shops, is so good a nucleus that if the committee is able to double it 
in the course of another year, the erection of the proposed gymnasium 
might then be undertaken. The students are prepared to levy on 
themselves an additional dollar per capita for its maintenance. 


MEDICAL FACULTY. 


This Faculty has had a prosperous year. The Freshman class 
numbered 45, being the largest and apparently the best in the history 
of the Faculty, and the prospects for next year are equally good. 
The Demonstrator, Dr. Vincent Sullivan, received leave of absence 
on account of serious illness, and Dr. A. LE. Ross—who was appointed 
locum tenens—was appointed Hospital Sergeant by Dr. Ramsay Duff, 
In connection with the second Canadian contingent for South Africa. 
The Rev. Dr. Richardson was appointed to the position for the 
closing weeks of the session. 

The Faculty sutfered a serious loss on account of the illness of 
the Hon, Dr. Sullivan, whose place had to be supphed by his brother 
Professors for the whole session, and the illness for a time of the 
Dean, who requested his colleague, Dr. Third, to take part of his 
work, and Dr. Kidd to take another part. The work was well done, 
but as the Dean has requested me to state that he wishes to retire 
from the active duties of his chair, careful consideration should be 
given by the appointing Board to the state of the Faculty, so as to 
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ensure its utmost efficiency, necessary in any circumstances, and all 
the more so in view of its prospects and of the proposed addition to 
its building, to which already I have made reference. Through the 
provision made for teaching Biology in all its departments. Che- 
mistry, Pathology, Bacteriology and Histology, by Professors who 
give their whole time to their respective chairs, the Medical Faculty 
is now well equipped for its work, and the University should take a 
warm interest in its development. 


FURTHER BENEFACTIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


The Treasurer has received $2,712.97 from the executors of the 
late Michael Doran, Kingston, making $19,212.97 received tu date 
from this source. When the next payment is made or it is known 
what the total is likely to be, some action should be taken to link 
Mr. Doran’s name in perpetuity with the University, to which he 
was so warmly attached. 

The Treasurer has also received $1000 from the executors of the 
late M. C. Cameron, Goderich, for the endowment of the Cameron 
Gaelic Scholarship, which he first established nearly twenty years 
ago. This Scholarship has proved beneficial to many deserving 
students. 

Hugh Waddell of Peterborough, J. R. Booth of Ottawa and 
others contributed $166.66 towards the salary of the late General 
Secretary. 

David M. Westland, Edinburgh, Scotland, remitted to the 
Principal £100 sterling, which has been placed in the meantime at 
the credit of the Endowment Fund of the Mental Philosophy Chair. 

Our ever liberal friend, the Honourable Senator Gowan, C.M.G., 
LL.D., remitted the endowment of a $25 prize in books, to be select- 
ed by the Principal and the Professor of the Sir John A. Macdonald 
Chair of Political Science, and to be given to the student of the sub- 
ject most likely to prosecute his studies inthe subject. What we 
now need for the proper equipment of this Department is a Sir Jolin 
A. Macdonald Fellowship. Senator Gowan sent $525, that his 
prize might be given this year, and so begin with the establishment 
of the Chair. The following subscriptions have been received during 
the year to the Memorial Fund which bears the late Dr. Williamson's 
revered name and from which our Matriculation Scholarships are now 
given :— 


T..G, Marquis, Brockville j.saciscsewsi aes a euearh ard saa etae ws $20 00 
Rev. J:.Ri Fraser, Uxbridge. ies ci iccsa ct vse aioe ve ve ree 4. 10 00 
W.. A. MePherson,. Denver Coles is x eeie-vetkewa setwesisd-deawenses 10 00 


Prof..N:.'F. Dupuis), Kingston); sa/euseaeese tb iadeeuea dead ceed Saas 10 00 
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Rev. Robt. Campbell, D.D., Montreal, 3 on §0 ..............-02. 10.00 


Kev: x5; Mullan. Fecgus: cs. cuseec even eeyaii settee cue 10 00 
Rev. W. H. Cram, Carleton Place........cccecccce-cesecsessess § OO 
Rev. J. Gandier, Newburgh ........... cc cece cree cece cence ame °<5,00 
Prof. G. D. Ferguson, Kingston .......... er rrT eee ee ee 5 00 
Rev. John Moore, Burnbrae ..... ee ee era «+ 2.00 


Total at credit of this account, $2,663. Amount aimed at, $5,000. 


LOSSES DURING THE YEAR. 


We have lost several tried friends, but no one so valued as our 
General Secretary, Dr. Thomas G. Smith, and no one who loved 
Queen’s with such sincere affection. His memory will long abide 
with us. Those who knew him personally, especially those to whom 
he ministered in illness or when suftering from poverty, bereavement 
or other afflictions, will mourn him most deeply. 

I submit herewith the usual reports : 

G. M. GRANT, Principal. 





STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 2, 1900.° 


Revenue. : 

Temporalities Board .. ........ a iaiee CA we Rana alg tes etme ea are $ 2,000 oo 
The Professors, Beneficiaries of the Temporalities Board .............. 200 OO 
Kingston Observatory—Grant from Government .............--eee ces : §00 00 
Rent of Carruthers’ Hall..... .......... ee re Te re ee re ae 1,250 OO 
Rent of lands: 6 oi6.isi os ian etwas ae wh Casa tnal Ose Ne aes oars elaoetinn ees 142 00 
School of Mining for Lecturer on Mechanism ............ sidan ie aay ficlterae 500 00 
Chancellor's Lectureship... ...... ccc cece ecw cece wenn cece bw atvacaas 250 00 
Hugh Waddel!l— Lectureship on Church History «: ie Boeke teseuiaienes 250 Oo 
John Roberts Allan—Chair of Botany. ........... ccc ee sever cece ewes 1§0 00 
Bees 2 2454sch eos Seton dearer ei Obie dacacacad Pe ee eee 13,700 08 
Interest on Mortgages and other securities... .....0 6... .6.5 cece ce cece 20,112 29 

General Assembly's College Fund : 

Chutch -Agent#: c..4s%64%, «eisevees sear eer iin emcniaie $2,124 43 
Congregations contributing direct ...........-cecc eee - 1,315 27 
3.439 70 
Receipts for Scholarships ........... ee ee eee mah apes eens 2,217 04 
Interest on Jubilee Fund Subscriptions 2.0... ....6 cece eee cece eee 3,283 O18 
Balance deficiency... 2... cece cee eee eee ene cee ee ee ee 8.273 58 
356.267 70 
beg elas 

Deticieney 1999 9 <y66 sclei Sues heehee Sea ase eee) piveew a eeces $ 8.359 40 
Salaries Professors and Lecturers in Theology 2... ....00. 0. cc eee eee §.050 on 
es Professors and Tutors tn Arts .......0.... ccc ccc n cece s eens 25.793 Oo 
=e OUter OUICeL® 2.05642 oe Oe et ec Oe Ree eed 2.955 25 
Chancellor s Lectureship... ... 6. cee ee ee eee eens Scaled @ katte. 250 OO 


*This does not include the revenue of the Medical Faculty or the School of 
Mining. 


<— 
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Church Agents—Commission on Collections for General Assembly’s Col- 


levee PUG) ~65.j oieiavantewanncuees tone. gett aaa adalat eae ann’ 60 00 
INSUPANCE 46 oc esa ie Os. + Be wntw.e2 ie aha ee eee beater ewes an 350 17 
Library, Laboratories, Museum, Gymnasium, &c ........... ssceceees 2,994 21 
Practical Science Department ... 2.0... wccccccceccce sere cceceseees 879 99 
Taxes, repairs and grounds............csccsececcenceaccececsee heehars 1,436 29 
Scholarship account. ..25 o0succvce Sok eeeeeawe tamed te re ee eee 2.217 04 
Advertising. printing, stationery and supplies ..........00...2.00008 $ 1,687 58 
Fravelling €xPpenses: 0.6%.5- acetal ewate eet salu ees Pas ERRORS 434 35 
Fuel, water, gas and electricity ................ceecescececces eoncecs 610 70 
Medals and memorial brasses...... ...0... cc cceeccseccsssencccceces ‘ 75 61 
Contingencies s.siic4 cans teinteeewiitwaiekeedus Udi Detaaewwee Sees eles 114 41 


$56,267 70 
qr 
J. B. McIVER. Treasurer. 
Queen’s College, Kingston, May Ist, 1900. 


Examined and found correct. 


D. CALLAGHAN, ; 
J. E. Crarx, t Auditors. 





THE LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library during the past year— 


Purchased............+ pias winieeaaetaeedrals 791 volumes, 

Donated: 3. 625 cos nds eee Laeeeceks oe Sek 233 i 

Bound periodicals, etc.........c.eeeeeeee 173 as 
Total...... Pigs eleventh wae Goes 1,197 “s 


The number of books issued to the students has been considerably in advance 
of that of last session, and more use has been made of the Library for individual 
work and consultation since the addition of writing tables to the alcoves upstairs, 
The need of increased accommodation for books, and especially for bound news- 
papers, etc., is much felt. 

The following is an abstract of the financial statement from the Auditors’ report : 


Balance at credit of Library Nov. 1899 ....... $ 152 50 
Received from the Treasurer ..... .....00ce0. 1,900 00 
From fines, gifts, and other sources .......... 170 97 
Total Receipts ........ pita dee ene iwewes ¢ 2,223 47 
Expenditure ....... ic Sees eS wee eae 1,493 98 
Balance on hand .... .........ccccceeees $ 729 49 


Lots SAUNDERS, Librarian. 





THE MUSEUM. 


Since last session the collection of Fossils, Rocks, &c., received from the Royal 
Military College, has been arranged by Professor Miller. It furnishes much valu- 
able material for study by the classes in Geology. Only a single specimen (a loon) 
has been added to the zoological collection. 

A large number of botanical specimens which were on hand when the last report 
was presented have been mounted and arranged tn the Herbarium. A collection 
has been received from the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
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and another from the Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden at Durban, South 
Africa. The labels in the latter collection bear the names of many localities made 
familiar to us by the military operations of the last few months. 

The Herbarium has now attained such dimensions as to be highly serviceable 
for the work of the Honour Classes, but its value would be much increased were 
it more easily accessible from the Class Room. If it occupied a separate room, 
adjoining the Class Room, furnished with a suitable table for the display of speci- 
mens for study, much time would be saved, and its benefit to the students more 
highly appreciated. 

James Fow ver, Curator. 





BOTANY CLASSES, 

The number of students was 48, including 12 in Preliminary and Final 
Honours, 

The method, adopted last year, of delivering lectures every day during the 
first part of the session, and thereafter devoting three days per week to practical 
work, was followed this session. The lack of a proper laboratory made it neces- 
sary to divide the class into two portions and devote an hour to each. Even then 
our accommodation was inadequate, and so much inconvenience was experienced 
that a supplementary class had to be formed, which met on certain days during a 
third hour. Our lecture room is sufficiently large and convenient for the delivery 
of lectures, but a suitable laboratory is absolutely necessary for satisfactory experi- 
mental work. 

Last vacation I attended the Summer Session in Chicago University. The 
class and practical work extended over three hours daily. This session I tried to 
introduce the practical work into the Final Honour Class, but the majority of the 
experiments can only be performed witn healthy, growing plants in bright sunlight, 
and the Botany rooms receive no direct sunshine. Experimental work must be de- 
ferred till more propitious circumstances permit its introduction, 

In the Final Honour Class I followed the course now generally adopted in 
Universities of beginning with the lowest forms of vegetable life and following out, 
as far as possible, the course of development towards the higher forms. To carry 
out this method successfully we require additional material for class work, I in- 
tend during the summer to spend scme time at the St Andrew's Biological Station, 
collecting and studying the Marine Algae and such other forms of the lower classes 


of plants as can be procured in that locality. 
JAMES FOWLER, 
Lhe John Roberts Alian Prof. of Botany, 





PHYSICS, 
The following is an abstract of the nnancial statement 








Recapts —Balance un hand. 2.00... cee eee cha Sa ae £208 66 
Apparatus tees from Treasurer oo... 0. cece eee eee 332 00 

ENlerest. (Cle. fant a esate, So ukhes bo ears. a oes genes b KR 

S607 04 

EXPOCndilnte: 6256 cuccweteky Ghacwows Path banca eee ara Dike eee Baas 115 22 
Balance on hand, May, 1990) ww eee. €491 S2 


I have been intentionally sparing of Parehanne apparatus in view of prospec. 
tive changes, so as to have a reserve on hand. In my report last year I dwelt on 


a | 
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the suitableness of the present museum for a physical laboratory in view of the 
library being removed to a new building. Since the curators of the library have 
reported that they have accommodation for the next ten years, the best use to 
make of the museum, when the collections are removed, is probably to convert it 
into a reading room for the students. A Stairway to connect it with the library 
above could easily be made. The museum would make a much better reading 
room than a physical laboratory. If a suite of rooms in the uppermost flat of the 
new building be appropriated to the Physics department for class and apparatus 
rooms and laboratory, the present rooms of the Physics department might ve con- 
verted into a good suite of rooms for the lady students in place of their present in- 
convenient quarters. My reasons for advocating a new suite of rooms for the 
Physics department are these: (1) The present Physics class room has for several 
years been too small to accommo.late the Junior class, and has been otherwise in- 
convenient to enable all the students to see properly the experiments performed. (2) 
The fittings needed in a modern physical laboratory could be much more easily and 
cheaply provided in rooms built for the purpose. (3) All the rooms of the depart- 
ment should be conveniently situated relatively to one another, to facilitate the 
carrying of apparatus, etc. ° 

Thirty-one students attended the laboratory last winter. This increase arose 
from there being a large number of students taking the courses in Practical 
Science. Mr. Baker reported that all but nine attended very regularly, and that 
many of them did good work. This increase of laboratory students, as well as the 
increase in the size of the Physics classes, which last year was greater for all the 
classes than in any previous year, clearly shows the necessity for a properly paid 
assistant professor or demonstrator. 

We are now to lose the services of Mr. Baker. He has done his work faith- 
fully and efficiently for small remuneration. I recommend his being voted an 


honorarium to help him in his future work. 
D. H. MARSHALL, Professor. 





THE OBSERVATORY. 


The usual observations for obtaining time and discovering and correcting 
instrumental errors were made during the year and the time was regularly sup- 
plied to the city. Observations were made upon phenomena of interest when they 
occurred. 

A new sextant has been a welcome addition to the equipment of the observatory. 
A transit instrument of modern type and some minor improvements would greatly 
increase its usefulness. Several interesting phenomena which could not be ob- 
served at all because they occurred in the eastern part of the sky have emphasized 
the desirability of removing the observatory to a position where the view is less 


obstructed. 
N. F. Dupuis, Director. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The total number of students in Animal Biology was 138, made up as 
follows :—In Arts, pass class 41, first year in honours 11, second year in honours 
9. In Medicine, first year 41, second year 36. 

Reference was made in my report last year to the extension of the medical 
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session to eight months. In compliance with this regulation of the Medical 
Council, 14 first year students registered for the extended session, and 21 second 
year students including 4 graduates in medicine. 

The increased attendance in Medicine will necessitate duplicating the prac- 
tical class in Histology just as has been done in the pass class during the lase 
three years. We shall not have microscopes enough, even if we had the room 
(which we have not) to accommodate the increased numbers. 


Receipts. 

Balance on hand, ..............00. Larabie Ware aueae coeceeee® 45 47 
Sale of lantern to Almonte H.S. slatala eats aA Graig aie land. gaa ture apices, Ba 40 0O 
Laboratory Fees on AcCCOUNDL........00 cece cece ceeeces deeteades ~3§9200 
Sale of lantern slides... .. cc cece ccc cee ee ccc eens ee re 7 00 
$145 47 

Expenditure. 
Wages .......0 2.0.2. eee Ce ey ear ee \ecivew eens cased ew OB T4 
Apparatus and Equipments ee nvee darebnted qe aae sins viGaew aeea: ¢ gt 30 
Dissecting Materials and Chemicals ... ..... bate Soe tes eeu 29°89 
Repairs and other Expenses........ 2... ccc cece cece ee wees pena 15 05 
Balance on hand .. ..... wales bead ees Gadetotcs nes MB ilerniod ta, Carts 6 85 
$145 47 


The balance on hand given above, $45.47, does not correspond with that 
published last year, $41.66. This is because the accounts were made up at an ear- 
lier date when reporting to the College Treasurer. 

As reported last year, we made large additions to our supply of skeletons, 
mounted specimens and models, but the purchase of these and of moth-proof and 
dust-proof cases in which to store them will cost a large sum of money. Their 
purchase involves also the question of greater museum accommodation, and conse- 
quently the erection of a new building. 

Under these circumstances it was not thought wise to spend the whole appro- 
priation from laboratory fees. The balance, $300, lies in the Treasurer's hands, 
and will be used for further equipment as soon as additional accommodation has 
been provided either in the new arts building or by enlargement of the medical 
one. 

Although keeping a close lookout for second hand copies of serial magazines 
and books containing the records of researches in the varlous branches of biology, 
I have been unable to secure any at prices which we could afford to pay. Two ex- 
cellent German sets were offered for sale one at $500. the other at $500, but — 

I have again to express my obligations to Prof. Dupuis for additions and re- 


Irs to OUF apparatus 
a A. P. KNIGHT. 


The John Roberts Professor of Animal Biology. 


PRAC TE AL SO TENC BH FACULTY. 


In my last vear’s report I suggested increasing the workshop accommodation 
by taking over the up Stairs room used asagymnasium, and turning it into a car- 
pentry shop. The suggestion was carried out, and none too soon, for it would have 
been impossible to accommodate in our previous quarters the students in attend- 
ance during the session just closing. The number of students registered in carpen- 
try and blacksmitning in session 158 9 was 18, and in session t$g9-1g00, 29 In the 
machine shop the number in 1595 9 was 9g, and in 1yo-1900, 17, thus giving as 
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totals for this department 27 in 1898-9, and 46 in 1899-1900. These figures do not 
show the whole increase in practical science students. The freshmen of the past 
session are, upon the average, better prepared, having passed a fuller matriculation 
examination, and several of them having matriculated in honours. Of these 46 
students, 32 are taking mining engineering, and the remaining 14 divide themselves 
amongst the subjects of mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering. 

Our present accommodations will serve for a further increase, by a judicious 
arrangement of freshmen classes, except in the case of blacksmithing. At present 
we have but one forge, and therefore had to keep the instructor two or three times 
as long as would have been necessary had we had a proper supply of forges. The 
additional amount paid in wages was more than sufficient to furnish and equip a 
second forge. 

At the beginning of the session we added to our mechanical equipment a 14 in. 
engine lathe, and to our power equipment a 2h.p. motor, and the intention is in 
the coming session to transfer all our wood working machines to the large carpentry 
room and run them by an independent motor. 

I have again to report that our power supply is very unsteady and unsatisfactory. 

The mathematical supply of this University is not sufficient in quantity for the 
purposes of a faculty of applied science, and complaints are continually coming from 
those teachers and professors in whose subjects practical mathematics are required, 
that they are crippled in the presentation of their subjects by the want of a better 
knowledge of practical mathematics on the part of the students. As head of the 
mathematical department in Queen's and Dean of the practical science faculty, I 
wish to put this matter in its true light. 

Eighteen years ago there were not over a dozen Queen's graduates teaching in 
the High Schools of Ontario. To-day in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
there are 83, of whom 20 are teachers of mathematics. Of the remaining graduates 
in honour mathematics, four are professors in institutions, 13 have drifted into law, 
medicine and theology, some have died, and some, being ladies, have ceased from 
their mathematical work by marrying. Within the past few years four graduates 
in honour mathematics have held scholarships in Clark and John Hopkins Univer- 
sities, and two have held fellowships in the latter institution. To do the work of 
the department of mathematics, together with a couple of subjects in the practical 
science faculty requires me to lecture 12 hours per week, outside of the superintend- 
ence of the mechanical department. I have an assistant, but he is loaded down 
with work quite as much asI am ; for besides assisting me in mathematics proper, 
he has full charge of the science subjects of heat engines, thermodynamics, and 
electricity. 

Some one may ask if the mathematics which is sufficient for arts students is 
not also sufficient for science students. I answer, no. Arts students take mathe- 
matics partly as a mental training and partly asa qualification for teaching. But 
for both these purposes it is theoretical and not practical mathematics that is re- 
quired. The practical science student, while he must have a sufficient amount of 
the theoretical part of the subject to prevent him from becoming a mere rule-of- 
thumb man, must also be so thoroughly imbued with the practical side of the sub- 
ject, that it becomes a part of his very existence, and this desirable state can be 
arrived at only through thorough and persistent drill in the use of mathematics. 
And for this work neither my assistant nor myself has any time. 

England is scattering scientific schools throughout all her borders, and Cam- 
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bridge, so long the unique seat of abstract mathematics, now boasts of mechanical 
and other laboratories, and all the paraphernalia belonging to a modern scientific 
school, And in our own country a similar development is going forward, for while 
the number of arts students is on the down grade in the universities, the practical 
science departments are every where overcrowded. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that no real and permanent progress has ever 
been made in practical science without an appeal to mathematics, the foundation 
upon which the whole superstructure must rest; and that in many cases extensions 
in scientific thought and achievement have gone hand in hand with extensions in 
certain departments of mathematics, The reason why electricity so quickly grew 
up from the small child that it was thirty years ago, to the giant which it is to-day, 
is that its whole theory had been mathematically worked out, almost to minute 
detail, before the growth was even well begun. 

Our teaching strength in practical mathematics is altogether inadequate. In 
Toronto three men give their whole time to the practical side of mathematics while 
three others attend to the theoretical side. In the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology they have 8 professors and assistant professors in mathematics: and 
McGill, in her mining course gives 19 hours a week in mathematics while we are not 
able to give more than 7. 

We know that Queen's is financially poor, and as far as we can read the future 
that is likely to be her condition for some years to come. In spite of her poverty, 
however, she has made a remarkable progress in the past, and we believe that she 
is possessed of that vitality that will prevent her from going backwards, or standing 
still in the future. With all her poverty, the University has managed to strengthen 
her philosophical and classical departments; and she has now her choice of 
strengthening her mathematical department to meet the requirements of the 
practical science faculty, or seeing that faculty go to the wall. 


N. F. Dupuis, Dean. 





EARLY RECORDS OF ONTARIO. 


(Continued from Apzil number.) 





[A number of accounts passed, and constables appointed 
for the subordinate municipalities. | 

April 30th. Court gave permission to John Kemp and 
Garret D. Clute to obtain licences tor keeping public houses in 
the Township of Fredericksburgh. . 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in open Sessions assembled, 
that the sum of Four Hundred Pounds be levied by assessment 
on the Real and Personal Property of the inhabitant householders 
of the Midland District in the proportion of three fourths of a 
rate. Given under our hands and seals in open Sessions at 
Kingston, this twenty-eighth day of April in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and one. 

[The names of the Magistrates follow. ] 


AT A COURT OF GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE 
HELD AT ADOLPHUSTOWN THE I4TH JULY, 18or. 


Magistrates Present :—Alex. Fisher, Esq. Foreman, Thos. 
Dorland, J. Miller, M. Pruyn, J. Peters, N. Lazeir, J. W. Myers, 
J. Emburv. 

Isaac Garret, Isaac Huff, James Simpson and Joseph Walk- 
er petitioned for Licences to keep inns. Granted licence. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, HELD AT KINGSTON THE 
13TH OCTOBER, I8ol. 


Magistrates Present :—Richard Cartwright, Alex. Fisher, P. 
Smith, D. Fraser, T. Markland, D. Wright, J. Cumming. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-six pounds ten shillings be allowed to Timothy Thom- 
son Esq. member of Parliament for the Counties of Addington 
and Lenox for the year 18or1. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-six pounds ten shillings, be allowed to Ebenezer Wash- 
burn Esq. member of Parliament for the County of Prince 
Edward. 

Oct. 14th. It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that 
the sum of twenty-six pounds ten shillings be allowed John 
Ferguson Esq. member for the County of Frontenac for the 
year 1801. 


om 
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Phineas Bean obtained leave for a licence, for the township 
of Kingston. 

Joseph Huffman also obtained leave for a licence for the 
township of Ernest Town. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, HELD AT ADOLPHUSTOWN 
THE 26TH JANUARY, 1802. 


Magistrates Present :—Alex. Fisher Esq, Dan’l Wright, A. 
Spencer, T. Thomson, Alex. Clarke, H. Spencer, B. Crawford, 
T. Dorland, J. Peters. 

Jan. 27th. Public Notice was given in Court that Asa 
Turner applies for a Certificate as a Calvinist Minister at the 
next Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the Midland District, for 
the Townships of Sydney, Thurlow, Ameliasburgh and Rawden. 

His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in general Quarter 
Sessions assembled, do make and ordain the following rules and 
regulations to be observed and followed by Samuel Hitchcock 
attending and having charge of a Ferry from the house of the 
said Samuel Hitchcock on the Grand Island opposite Kingston, 
agreeable to an Act of the Legislature of the Province of- Upper 
Canada, passed in the thirty-seventh year of his Majesty’s reign 
entitled an Act for the regulation of Ferries, and do establish and . 
assess the following rates and fees to be demanded and received 
by the said Samuel Hitchcock for the passage of persons, cattle, 
carriages, or wares thereat. 

1st. That from and after the first day of May next the 
said Samuel Hitchcock shall, under these regulations, so long as 
they are found by the Sessions to answer the purpose intended, 
keep a regular ferry from his house on said island to Kingston. 

2nd. That on or before the first day of May next the said 
Samuel Hitchcock shall furnish proper and complete crafts for 
easy ferrying of all passengers. 

3rd. That he shall be equally attentive at all reasonable 
hours to the call of asingle person as to that of a greater number, 
and also be ready at a short notice and ferry such person or per- 
sons, cattle, or carriages or wares. . 

4th. That the following fees may be demanded and received, 

For a single person, - - - - 5s. 

Two or more persons,_~ - - - - 3s. each. 
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Man and horse - - - - - 7s. 6d. 

Horse, ox or cow, - - - - - 5S. 

A pair of oxen, horses or cows : - 8s. 6d. 

A man, a pair of horses and carriage, — - 13s. 6d. 

For every 112 lbs. weight ferried along witha 
person, - - - - - - 6s. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS HELD AT KINGSTON 27TH MARCH, 1802. 


Present :—R. Cartwright, J. Forsyth, T. Markland, J. Cum- 
ming. 

[Returns received from road masters and work apportioned 
for the coming season. ] 


AT A COURT OF GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE 
FOR THE MIDLAND DISTRICT, HELD AT KINGSTON THE 
27TH APRIL, 1802. 

Present :—R. Cartwright, Chairman, T. Dorland, T. Thom- 
son, A. Clark, T. Markland, A. McDonell, J. Forsyth, D. 
Wright, R. Clark, B. Crawford, P. Smith, H. Spencer, J. Booth- 

April 28th. Samuel Corn presented a petition for a ferry 
from Wolfe Island to the American Shore. Allowed at the fol- 
lowing rates : 


A single person, - - - - - 5s. 

Two or more persons, . - . - 4s. each 
Man and horse, - i.e - - - TOs. 
Man, pair of horses and carriage, - - 13S. 


Thomas Dorland Esq. presented a petition for a ferry from 
the Fourth Township to Vanalstine’s Mills. 


A single person, - - - - - gd. 

Two or more persons, - - - - 74d. each 
A man and horse,_~ - - - - - Is. 3d. 

A yoke of cattle, - - - - - 1s. 6d. 
Cows, or horned cattle, - - - - 74d. each 
Sheep or pigs, - . - - - 3d. each 
Every bushel of grain, - - - - 1d. 
Every carriage, - - - - - Is. rod. 


The above rates are allowed. 

John Vanalstine presented a petition for a ferry, 
6d. for each man. 
Is. 3d. man and horse. 


r™ 
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gd. an ox. 
74d. cow. 
2d. pig or sheep. 

The above rates were allowed. 

Joseph Kemp, Henry Betslay (?) Stephen Fairfield, and 
Samuel Hichcock, prayed for inn-keeper’s licences. The Sessions 
allowed the same. 

The following sums of money were allowed by the Magi- 
strates in sessions, to be paid by the Treasurer. 

[Extracts only. ] 


To pay what is due to Adolphus Town Court House £ 5 0 oO 
Town Warden, Marysburg - - 13 1r O 

: Ernest Town, - - - 1310 O 

" Kingston, - - - 13 6 3 

Sophiasburgh, - - - 5 10 O 

- Sidney, - - - 14 0 O 


Constables appointed for the year ensuing. 

[List follows. | 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in open Sessions assembled, 
that the sum of four hundred pounds be levied by assessment on 
the real and personal property of the inhabitant householders of 
the Midland District in the proportion of three fourths of a rate. 

[Dated 27th April, 1802 and signed by Magistrates. | 


AT COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HELD AT ADOLPHUS TOWN ON 
THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF JULY, 1802. 


Present :—Alexander Fisher, Bryan Crawford, J. Miller, J. 
Peters, J. Embury, T. Dorland, Alex. Clarke. 

The Magistrates in Sessions allow Idward barker to keep 
a Ferry from Adolphus Town, where he lives, to the opposite 
house in Adolphus Town, at the following rates : 

A single man gd. Two or more persons 74d. each. ‘Man 
and horse 1s. 3d. One yoke of oxen 1s. 6d. Every horse or 
horned creature 7}$4. each. Every sheep or hog 3d. each. 
Every cart, waggon or slay Is. 

The Magistrates in Sessions allow Nicholas Kessels (7) to 
keep a ferry from bis honse in Sophiasburgh to the shore at 
Adolphus Town, agreeable to the rates above stated. 

Permission is given to Caleb Benedict to obtain a licence, 
for the Township of Thurlow. 


| 
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AT A COURT OF GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, 
HELD AT KINGSTON ON TUESDAY THE TWELFTH DAY OF 
OCTOBER, 1802. 


Present :—Richard Cartwright, Esq., Chairman, Alex. Fisher, 
Wm. Atkinson, J. Booth, J. Cumming, T. Markland, Esqs. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-eight pounds be levied from the incorporated Counties of 
Lenox and Addington for Timothy Thomson, M.P. for the said 
Counties for the year 1802. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-seven pounds be levied from the County of Frontenac for 
John Ferguson, Esq., M.P. for the said County for the year 1802. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, HELD AT 
ADOLPHUS TOWN ON TUESDAY THE 25TH JANUARY, 1803. 


Present :—Alex. Fisher, T. Dorland, Alex. Clark, J. Miller, 
Dan’l Wright, H. Spencer, B. Crawford, J. Embury. 

Asa Turner applied for a Licence as an Anabaptist Calvinist, 
and having made due proof to the Magistrates in Sessions, of his 
Ordination, it was allowed him. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-eight pounds be levied from the County of Prince Edward, 
for Ebenezer Washburn, Esq., member of Parliament for said 
County, for the year 1802. 

A Ferry is granted from Cyrenus Park’s, in the first conces- 
sion, at the following rates : 

A single person 6d. Two persons or more 4d. each. Man 
and horse 1s. One pair of horses and carriage 2s. One pair of 
oxen and carriage 2s. Cows and oxen 6d. each. Sheep and 
hogs 2d. each. 

A ferry is allowed to Benjamin Garow of Ameliasburgh, at 
the tollowing rates : 

For every man 1s. Two or more persons gd. each. Aman 
and horse 2s. Span of horses with carriage 2s. 6d, A yoke of 
oxen 2s. 6d. A cow 1s. Every sheep 3d. Every hog 4d. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HELD AT THE TOWN OF 
KINGSTON ON TUESDAY THE 26TH APRIL, 1803. 


Present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, T. Markland, H. 
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Spencer, T. Dorland, J. Cumming, D. Wright, R. Clarke, Peter 
Smith, Jos. Forsyth, Wm. Crawford. 

William Crawford Esq. took the oath as a Magistrate and 
took his seat on the Bench. 


APRIL 27TH. 


The Grand Jury came into Court and presented bills of 1 in- 
dictment against Donald McDonell and James Richardson, also 
a presentment against slaughter houses in the town as a 
nuisance. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
eight dollars be deducted from Mr. Beasley’s rate for the years 
1801 & 1802. 

[List of constables appointed. | 

The Magistrates in Sessions do authorize the Clerk of the 
Peace to give the necessary documents for obtaining licences, to 
such persons in the District as were licenced to keep Public 
Houses in the preceding year, with the exception of Wm. 
Brodey (?) who has removed into a house where it is evident no 
proper accomodations can be had. 

It is ordered that the Clerk of the Peace do write to the 
assessors of Sydney and Thurlow that it was originally the in- 
tention of the Magistrates in Sessions on information laid before 
them to summon not only the assessors for a neglect of duty, 
but also a number of the inhabitants entered upon the list for 
giving in a false return of their property. But that it having 
been represented that they were led into a mistake by misrepre- 
senting the word arrable in the Act, they are willing to give 
them an opportunity of correcting this mistake, and inserting in 
the list the whole of their cleared land, which is evidently the 
intention of the Act. For this purpose, and to give time for the 
other assessments, not yet received, to come in, the session will 
adjourn till Friday, the zoth day of May, to meet at Kingston.’ 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions as- 
sembled, that the proposals of Francis Rochleau for building a 


tAn Act had just been passed on March 5th, 1803, 43rd Geo. III. cap. 12, 
which entirely altered the assessment for the Province. Instead of classifying the 
inhabitants in groups or lists according to the aggregate property which each pos- 
sessed, the assessors were now required to make a list of each individual's possessions 
in certain specified lines, such as lands, houses, mills, shops and stores, live stock, 
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stone wall about the Court House, at the rate of 22 shillings and 
6 pence, be accepted, and that the said wall shall enclose two- 
fifths of an acre, and that John Cummingand Joseph Forsyth, 
Esquires, be appointed to see the work be well and efficiently 
executed and certify accordingly. The wall to be ten feet above 
the surface and three feet under, unless where it may be a rock, 
and the wall to be two feet thick. 

M. McDonell of Kingston allowed to have a licence to keep 
a public house. 

The Magistrates in Sessions do order the following sums of 
money to be paid to the undermentioned persons : 


To Mr. Brass, for Court House - - £33 10 5} 
Do for extra plank furnished . 8 2 3 
Town Wardens, Marysburgh, for support of Lovel 14 12 6 
Town Wardens, Kingston, for the support of Cain 5 16 5 
Making Shutter and Stocks for the Court House at 
Adolphus Town, to T. Dorland, Esq. - - 6 00 
Mr. Markland’s account for School Housein Kingston 4 6 6 
Mr. Cartwright’s account, Gaol, Kingston - 413 14 
Clerk of the Peace” - : - - 15 0 O 
Goaler - - - - 25 0 O 
Coroner’s account - eS : - 7 0 O 
Seller’s account for clearing rubbish from the Goal 1 5 o 
Goaler’s account, for fire wood, &c. - I3 10 4 
High Constable’s allowance’ - - - 2 0 0 
Wm. Ashley - : - - I 3 4 
Crier and Constable at Land Board - - I 16 o 
Wm. Robinson for a tub for the Goal : 7 6 
Town Clerk, Adolphus Town - - : Io O 
Do. Kingston : - : I5 Oo 
Do. County of Addington - - I5 0 
Do. Sophiasburgh : - Io oO 
Town Wardens, Ernest Town - - - 130 0 


&c., and for each unit of such property a definite assessment was fixed by the Act 
regardless of variations in location, cost, or market value. Thus every acre of un- 
cultivated land was assessed at one shilling, and every acre of arable, meadow or 
orchard land at one pound. The people of Sydney and Thurlow evidently returned 
under the heading af wacaltivated land most of their new clearings which had not 
yet been brought under regular cultivation, an interpretation which the Magistrates 


promptly reject. 
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Mr. Brass’s account, salaries of officers, and expemses = 
Maintaining prisoners to be Erst paid. 

It 1s ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that the sum << 
twenty nine pounds ten sh:u:ngs be paid unto Ebenmerer Wast- 
burn Esy. member of Parazament for the Coanty of Prance £ =- 
ward, for Lis services in Parliament for the year 1803. 

It 1s ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sam -: 
thirty pounds ten shillings be paid to Timothy Thomson, Ess... 
member of Parliament for the Counties of Addington and Lenox, 
for his services for the year 1503. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sam of 
thirty three pounds be paid to John Ferguson, Esq., member of 
Parhiament for the County of Frontenac, for his services for the 
year 1803,’ 


a. & 


Mr. Herford, Town Clerk Richmond - - - 10 oO 

The rates of the ferry fromm Kingston to Samuel Hitchcock's 
on the Grand Island are as follows: 

A single man, four shillings. Man and horse, six shillings. 

If more than one man, two shillings and sixpence each. 

Ox or cow, three shillings and sixpence. 

For a carriage, the same. 

A sheep, calf, or hog, one shilling. 

For every hundred weight, nine pence.’ 

The session adjourned until Friday the twentieth day of 
Miay next. 

The Sessions met pursuant to adjournment 20th May. 

Preont:—K. Cartwright, Esq., John Cumming, Wm. 
Crawford, 

The Assessment Rolls for the townships of Thurlow and 
Sydney were delivered. 

The Sessions adjourned until the first of June. 


MA chatye had just been mate ain the manner of making payment to mem. 
bers of Paritarent iy the art of March seh, i804, g3cd Geo ISD, cap. ra, a 
war now pre etilad (haf chen amemter presented the Speaker's warrant to the 
Chatter Sesser a an tead af autherivzing the levying of a special cate upon the 
be liabatantech the good oy whieh oot was deft to the high) onstabie to collect and pay 
Geet, the necessary surn was to te devied and collected inthe same manner as any 
other asweement and the Justices were required to issue an order to the [nstrict 
Dreasuret ta pay the metitenr s wages oot of the ordinary funds io his hands. 


S This os a te artasgement and reduction of the rates previously establisbed., 
Dew pawe (4, 


Fay 








THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. IN PHILOSOPHY. 


HE candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in the department 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University 
have so far been few in number. This must seem a matter for 
regret to those who believe that a thorough study of the main 
problems of philosophy is indispensable as a basis for the con- 
struction of a satisfactory Theology, as well as for a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the principles which underlie modern thought and 
life. To encourage the more advanced study of philosophy, it is 
proposed to furnish a certain amount of direct aid to candidates 
who are unable to attend the University. It is of course impos- 
sible to give aid in all the sections enumerated in the Calendar 
(pp. 108-110), but the following work in two of these sections is 
expected to be done in sessions 1900-1g0I and Igort-1go2. -Can- 
didates may take either or both. 


A—THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
(1) SESSION 1IQoO0-IQOI. 
Selecta ex Organo Aristoteleo Capitula. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


This work is edited by Oxford scholars and is part of the 
work prescribed for the Final Examinations tn the University of 
Oxford. It contains all the important passages in the logical 
writings of Aristotle: and those writings, as is well known, are 
the source of the whole subsequent development of Logic. The 
importance of beginning the systematic study of Aristotle with 
this work is that, without a precise knowledge of the Logic, his 
system as a whole is unintelligible. 

Candidates who propose to take up this work extra-murally 
will be expected to send to the tutor, Rev. John Sharp, M.A., 
weekly, the translation of a few pages. The tutor will return the 
exercise, correcting any mistakes or imperfections in it from the 
translation furnished to the class by the Professor. He will also 
send the Professor’s explanatory and critical Commentary from 
week to week. It is hoped that, in this way, the candidate will 
be enabled to make steady and solid progress, and will in course 
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gd. an ox. 
74d. cow. 
2d. pig or sheep. 

The above rates were allowed. 

Joseph Kemp, Henry Betslay (?) Stephen Fairfield, and 
Samuel Hichcock, prayed for inn-keeper’s licences. The Sessions 
allowed the same. 

The following sums of money were allowed by the Magi- 
strates in sessions, to be paid by the Treasurer. 

{I-xtracts only. ] 


To pay what is due to Adolphus Town Court House { 5 0 oO 
Town Warden, Marysburg . - 13 11 O 

a“ Ernest Town, - a - 1310 0 

- Kingston, - . - 13 6 3 

= Sophiasburgh, - - . 5 10 O 

. Sidney, - - - 14 0 O 


Constables appointed for the year ensuing. 

[Iist follows. | 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in open Sessions assembled, 
that the sum of four hundred pounds be levied by assessment on 
the real and personal property of the inhabitant householders of 
the Midland District in the proportion of three fourths of a rate. 

{Dated 27th April, 1802 and signed by Magistrates. ] 


AT COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HELD AT ADOLPHUS TOWN ON 
THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF JULY, 1802. 


Present :—Alexander Fisher, Bryan Crawford, J. Miller, J. 
Peters, J. Embury, T. Dorland, Alex. Clarke. 

The Magistrates in Sessions allow Edward Barker to keep 
a Ferry from Adolphus Town, where he lives, to the opposite 
house in Adolphus Town, at the following rates : 

A single man gd. Two or more persons 7 $d. each. ‘Man 
and horse 1s. 3d. One yoke of oxen 1s. 6d. Every horse or 
horned creature 7}d. each. JLvery sheep or hog 3d. each. 
Every cart, waggon or slay 1s. 

The Magistrates in Sessions allow Nicholas Kessels (7) to 
keep a ferry from his house in Sophiasburgh to the shore at 
Adolphus Town, agreeable to the rates above stated. 

Permission 1s given to Caleb Benedict to obtain a licence, 
for the Township of Thurlow. 
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AT A COURT OF GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, 
HELD AT KINGSTON ON TUESDAY THE TWELFTH DAY OF 
OCTOBER, 1802. 


Present :—Richard Cartwright, Esq., Chairman, Alex. Fisher, 
Wm. Atkinson, J. Booth, J. Cumming, T. Markland, Esqs. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-eight pounds be levied from the incorporated Counties of 
Lenox and Addington for Timothy Thomson, M.P. for the said 
Counties for the year 1802. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-seven pounds be levied from the County of Frontenac for 
John Ferguson, Esq., M.P. for the said County for the year 1802. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, HELD AT 
ADOLPHUS TOWN ON TUESDAY THE 25TH JANUARY, 1803. 


Present :—Alex. Fisher, T. Dorland, Alex. Clark, J. Miller, 
Dan’! Wright, H. Spencer, B. Crawford, J. Embury. 

Asa Turner applied for a Licence as an Anabaptist Calvinist, 
and having made due proof to the Magistrates in Sessions, of his 
Ordination, it was allowed him. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-eight pounds be levied from the County of Prince Edward, 
for Ebenezer Washburn, Esq., member of Parliament for said 
County, for the year 1802. 

A Ferry is granted from Cyrenus Park’s, in the first conces- 
sion, at the following rates : 

A single person 6d. Two persons or more 4d. each. Man 
and horse 1s. One pair of horses and carriage 2s. One pair of 
oxen and carriage 2s. Cows and oxen 6d. each. Sheep and 
hogs 2d. each. 

A ferry is allowed to Benjamin Garow of Ameliasburgh, at 
the tollowing rates : 

For every man 1s. Two or more persons gd. each. Aman 
and horse 2s. Span of horses with carriage 2s. 6d, A yoke of 
oxen 2s. 6d. Acow Is. Every sheep 3d. Every hog 4d. 


AT A COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HELD AT THE TOWN OF 
KINGSTON ON TUESDAY THE 26TH APRIL, 1803. 


Present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, T. Markland, H. 
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Spencer, T. Dorland, J. Cumming, D. Wright, R. Clarke, Peter 
Smith, Jos. Forsyth, Wm. Crawford. 

William Crawford Esq. took the oath as a Magistrate and 
took his seat on the Bench. 


APRIL 27TH. 


The Grand Jury came into Court and presented bills of in- 
dictment against Donald McDonell and James Richardson, also 
a presentment against slaughter houses in the town as a 
nuisance. 

It 1s ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
eight dollars be deducted from Mr. Beasley’s rate for the years 
1801 & 1802. 

[List of constables appointed. | 

The Magistrates in Sessions do authorize the Clerk of the 
Peace to give the necessary documents for obtaining licences, to 
such persons in the District as were licenced to keep Public 
Houses in the preceding year, with the exception of Wm. 
Brodey (?) who has removed into a house where it is evident no 
proper accomodations can be had. 

It is ordered that the Clerk of the Peace do write to the 
assessors of Sydney and Thurlow that it was originally the in- 
tention of the Magistrates in Sessions on information laid before 
them to summon not only the assessors for a neglect of duty, 
but also a number of the inhabitants entered upon the list for 
giving in a false return of thei property. But that it having 
been represented that they were led into a mistake by misrepre- 
senting the word arrable in the Act, they are willing to give 
them an opportunity of correcting this mistake, and inserting in 
the list the whole of their cleared land, which is evidently the 
intention of the Act. For this purpose, and to give time for the 
other assessments, not yet received, to come in, the session will 
adjourn till Friday, the zoth day of May, to meet at Kingston.' 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sesstons as- 
sembled, that the proposals of Francis Rochleau for building a 


tAn Act had just been passed on March sth, 1503 43rd Geo TIL cap. 12, 
which entirely altered the assessment for the Province Instead ot classifying the 
inhabitants in groups of lists according to the aggregate property which cach pos- 
sessed, the assessors were now required to makea list of each individual s possessions 
in cettain specihed lines, such as lands, houses, mulls, shops and stores, live stock, 


~~ 
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stone wall about the Court House, at the rate of 22 shillings and 
6 pence, be accepted, and that the said wall shall enclose two- 
fifths of an acre, and that John Cumming and Joseph Forsyth, 
Esquires, be appointed to see the work be well and efficiently 
executed and certify accordingly. The wall to be ten feet above 
the surface and three feet under, unless where it may be a rock, 
and the wall to be two feet thick. 

M. McDonell of Kingston allowed to have a licence to keep 
a public house. 

The Magistrates in Sessions do order the following sums of 
money to be paid to the undermentioned persons : 


To Mr. Brass, for Court House - * £33 10 54 
Do for extra plank furnished . 8 2 3 
Town Wardens, Marysburgh, for support of Lovel 14 12 6 
Town Wardens, Kingston, for the support of Cain 5 16 5 
Making Shutter and Stocks for the Court House at 
Adolphus Town, to T. Dorland, Esq. - - 600 
Mr. Markland’s account for School Housein Kingston 4 6 6 
Mr. Cartwright’s account, Gaol, Kingston - 413 14 
Clerk of the Peace - - - - 15 0 O 
Goaler - . - - 25 0 O 
Coroner’s account - a : - 7 0 O 
Seller’s account for clearing rubbish from the Goal 1 5 o 
Goaler’s account, for fire wood, &c. ° I3 10 4 
High Constable’s allowance’ - - . 2 0 0 
Wm. Ashley~ - > - - I 3 4 
Crier and Constable at Land Board - - I 16 o 
Wm. Robinson for a tub for the Goal - 7 6 
Town Clerk, Adolphus Town - - - Io O 
Do. Kingston : - - I5 Oo 
Do. County of Addington - - I5 0 
Do. Sophiasburgh : - Io oO 
Town Wardens, Ernest Town - - - 130 0 


&c., and for each unit of such property a definite assessment was fixed by the Act 
regardless of variations in location, cost, or market value. Thus every acre of un- 
cultivated land was assessed at one shilling, and every acre of arable, meadow or 
orchard land at one pound. The people of Sydney and Thurlow evidently returned 
under the heading af uncallicated land most of their new clearings which had not 
yet been brought under regular cultivation, an interpretation which the Magistrates 


promptly reject. 
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Mr. Brass’s account, salaries of officers, and expenses of 
maintaining prisoners to be first paid. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions, that the sum of 
twenty nine pounds ten shillings be paid unto Ebenezer Wash- 
burn Esq. member of Parliament for the County of Prince Ed- 
ward, for his services in Parliament for the year 1803. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
thirty pounds ten shillings be paid to Timothy Thomson, Esq., 
member of Parliament for the Counties of Addington and Lenox, 
for his services for the year 1803. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
thirty three pounds be paid to John Ferguson, Esq., member of 
Parliament for the County of Frontenac, for his services for the 


year 1803.’ 
4 d. 


Mr. Herford, Town Clerk Richmond~ - : - 10 0 

The rates of the ferry from Kingston to Samuel Hitchcock’s 
on the Grand Island are as follows: 

A single man, four shillings. Man and horse, six shillings. 

If more than one man, two shillings and sixpence each. 

Ox or cow, three shillings and sixpence. 

For a carriage, the same. 

A sheep, calf, or hog, one shilling. 

For every hundred weight, nine pence. 

The session adjourned until Friday the twentieth day of 
May next. 

The Sessions met pursuant to adjournment 2oth May. 

Present :—R. Cartwright, Esq., John Cumming, Wm. 
Crawford. 

The Assessment Rolls for the townships of Thurlow and 
Sydney were delivered. 

The Sessions adjourned until the first of June. 


1A change had just been made in the manner of making payment to mem- 
bers of Parliament. By the act of March 5th, 1803, 43rd Geo. III, cap. 11, it 
was now prescribed that when a member presented the Speaker’s warrant to the 
Quarter Sessions, instead of authorizing the levying of a special rate upon the 
inhabitants of the riding, which it was left to the high constable to collect and pay 
over, the necessary sum was to be levied and collected in the same manner as any 
other assessment, and the Justices were required to issue an order to the J)istrict 
Treasurer to pay the member's wages out of the ordinary funds in his hands. 


* This is a re-arrangement and reduction of the rates previously establisbed. 
See page 66. 


THE DEGREE OF Pu.D. IN PHILOSOPHY. 


HE candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in the department 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University 
have so far been few in number. This must seem a matter for 
regret to those who believe that a thorough study of the main 
problems of philosophy is indispensable as a basis for the con- 
struction of a satisfactory Theology, as well as for a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the principles which underlie modern thought and 
life. To encourage the more advanced study of philosophy, it is 
proposed to furnish a certain amount of direct aid to candidates 
who are unable to attend the University. It is of course impos- 
sible to give aid in all the sections enumerated in the Calendar 
(pp. 108-110), but the following work in two of these sections is 
expected to be done in sessions Igo0-1g01 and IgoI-1902. -Can- 
didates may take either or both. 


A—THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
(1) SESSION IQoO-IQOI. 
Selecta ex Organo Aristoteleo Capitula. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


This work is edited by Oxford scholars and is part of the 
work prescribed for the Final Examinations in the University of 
Oxford. It contains all the important passages in the logical 
writings of Aristotle: and those writings, as is well known, are 
the source of the whole subsequent development of Logic. The 
importance of beginning the systematic study of Aristotle with 
this work is that, without a precise knowledge of the Logic, his 
system as a whole is unintelligible. 

Candidates who propose to take up this work extra-murally 
will be expected to send to the tutor, Rev. John Sharp, M.A., 
weekly, the translation of a few pages. The tutor will return the 
exercise, correcting any mistakes or imperfections in it from the 
translation furnished to the class by the Professor. He will also 
send the Professor’s explanatory and critical Commentary from 
week to week. It is hoped that, in this way, the candidate will 
be enabled to make steady and solid progress, and will in course 
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of time be preparer to complete the study of the less difficult 
treatises of Aristctle, snch as the Ethics and Politics, without 
direct aid. 

The fee for the work of the tutor will be $10.00. 

The beat work on Aristotle’s Logic is Mater’s Dre Syllo- 
gistik des Arsiicteizs. 

(2) SESSION IQOI-1902. 
Aristotle’s Metapaysics (Selections). 

The passages to Le read will be announced later. The work 
will be candacted in the same manner as that in Session 1900-1go!. 

It is hoped that in Session 1902-1903 the De Anima will be 
read. 


B—THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 
‘TV SESSION IQO0-TYOr, 
Hegel's Wrssens tart der Lott, Vol. TET. 

Candidates must furnish a translation of a certain number 
of pages weekly, which will be corrected from the translation of 
the Professor, and returned by the Tutor. The Tutor will also 
furnish a copy of the Professor's Commentary. 

Fee $10.00. 

(2) SESSION [Qor-1go2. 
Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Lowsk, Vol. IL, 

Regulations and fee same as for Session ryoo-1yor, 


It is hoped that the study of the whole of Hegel's Logic may 
be completed in Session 1902-1903. 

In connection with the work for Session 1990-Iyor, the 
following books will be found useful :— 

I. Caird’s Herel Blackwood's Philosophical Classics). The 
best short statement of Hegel's plilosophy in any language. 
The same author's Evsays in Literature and Philosepiy, Vol. IL, 
article Metiptly stes, will be found valuable, as well as his Critical 
Account of tire Pitlos ay of Kant, which contains various references 
to Hegel, and is in essence an independent criticism of Kant 
from a Hegelian point of view. 

IT. Wallace's Logic of Hegel (Macmillan) contains a trans- 
lation of Hegel’s Smaller Logic, which goes over the same ground 


yr 
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as the Wissenschaft der Logtk, with which it should be compared. 
The translator has added a suggestive Introduction. 

III. Harris’ Hegel’s Logic (Griggs’ Philosophical Classics, 
Chicago). A concise and instructive statement of Hegel’s logical 
doctrine. 

IV. McTaggart’s Studies in the Hegeltan Dialectic (Cambridge 
University Press). A discussion of problems raised by Hegel’s 
Logic. A valuable criticism of this work by Professor E. B. 
McGilvary will be found in Mind, New Series, Nos. 25, 26 and 27. 

V. Stirling’s Secret of Hegel. A stimulating and suggestive 
book, containing a translation of Book I. together with a Com- 
mentary and an Introduction dealing with the ‘‘origin, principle, 
form and matter”’ of the system. 

Candidates who propose to enter upon this course of study 
must give notice of their intention to the Registrar, not later than 


October 16th. 
JouHN WATSON. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Sa, 


HE British Empire at war in South and West Africa ; 
combined Europe, America and Japan at war against a 
popular uprising of the most peaceable and industrial population 
in the world; such are the heart-breaking spectacles presented to 
The Struggle in South Africa US in the last year of the nineteenth Christian 
not ended: yet century! As regards the first of these wars, 

we have been told by the oracles of the Press over and over again, 
that it is practically at an end; but Lord Roberts does not think so, 
for he gives no countenance to the suggestion that he might spare 
one of his numerous divisions for service in China. How cana 
war be ended till the enemy’s main force has been destroyed or 
has surrendered? Not to speak of Free-Staters still in the field, 
giving evidence of their existence by capturing the Derbyshires, 
Imperial Yeomanry, Highlanders, and cthers in a very surprising 
fashion, Botha—probably supported by the force which at the 
outset invaded Natal—is in strength both south-east and north- 
east of Pretoria, not many miles distant from the old Capital, 
with a line of retreat to the fastnesses of Lydenburg and the 
Zoutpausberg secured. That the Boers should thus continue 
the fight seems to us sheer midsummer or, as the season 1s with 
them, midwinter madness; but they are no tore mad than our 
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Scottish forefathers were, who continued to fight against 
England for centuries, though their Capital was taken and every 
house from the Borders to Edinburgh repeatedly burnt to the 
ground. Of course, our ancestors were arude and barbaroes 
people ; but we are very proud of them and their heroic stroggtes 
against overwhelming numbers and wealth, and everyone now ad- 
mits that it was a good thing for the British Empire and the haman 
race that they counted the independence of Scotland dearer than 
their goods or their lives, and that they proved the truth of ther 
stern proverb, “he that tholes overcomes.” 

Steyn will be captured ; Botha will be beaten; and in dae 
time we shall have the peace which the Romans were wont to 
make—/faciunt solttudinem, pacem appellant; the two Republics 
will be held under military occupation or as Crown colonies, 
until they can be trusted with self-government, and all South 
Africa will be confederated after the manner of Canada or 
Austraha! Such is the programme which public opinion has 
glibly sketched out, and it is doubtful if any government to 
Britain could venture to announce a departure from it at present. 
But the old land is still 

"The land where girt with friend or foe 

A man may say the thing he will ;” 
and besides we may be sure that nothing will be done hastily 
in the shape of a permanent settlement. During the period of 
necessary military occupation, when, let us hope, Lord Roberts 
may be persuaded to remain in command, with the largest 
powers entrusted to him, popular excitemnent will die down and 
the voice of wisdom have abundant opportunities to make itself 
heard. Indeed, when we reflect that there is scarcely an influ 
ential family in Great Britain that has not a representative en- 
gaged in the stern conflict which has watered veldt, karoo and 
kopje with blood for the past nine months, it is wonderful that 
so few signs of bitterness or excitement are to be noted there. 
They have kept their heads, though they went wild for a day— 
small blame to them —over the news of the relief of Mafeking : 
and whatever was done in music halls they never dreamed of 
calling Irish, Scotch, Welsh or English members who sympa- 
thized with the Boers traitors, or of prostituting the National 
Anthem, during the deliberations of Parliament, for the sake of 
party gain. 


Why do the Boers not surrender, when they have no hope 
him toend the ctevete Of defeating the overwhelming armies which 
ath at piven march under the orders of the ablest general 

Britain has had since Wellington? For the 
same reason which will keep them sullen and make them renew 
the struggle whenever they see a chance, should it be five or fifty 
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years hence. They love freedom more than life, and they believe 
that the establishment of political conditions which will ensure 
the control of unscrupulous capitalists means white slavery. 
When the only terms we offer are unconditional surrender, and 
when they see that nothing less is meant by that than the total 
abolition of their constitution and the placing thein for an in- 
definite time under military rule, they must fight to the last. 
They understand far better than we can what “‘the constitutional 
methods’’ of Mr. Rhodes and the German Jews who control the 
gold mines amount to. Apparently a reign of peaceful industrial- 
ism; really the reign of a gang who debauch the press and the 
legislature ; who exploit the resources of South Africa in the in- 
terest of foreign stock-jobbers; and to whom more than to any 
other cause the race hatreds and misrepresentations and mis- 
understandings, which led to the war and which will be strength- 
ened tenfold by the war, are owing. But what else can we do 
than turn the Republics into British Colonies and give the people 
all the rights and privileges of British subjects, it may be asked ? 
It seems to me that when General Botha makes overtures for 
peace, he should be told that we repudiate “the monstrous doc- 
trine that the independence of a nation defeated in war is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the conqueror”; and that we insist on 
nothing but (1) a recognition ‘of the sovereignty of Britain, as 
that is recognized in Canada and Australia, nations which are 
held within the empire not by force but by the consent of their 
people; and (2) effectual securities that no State or Republic in 
South Africa shall ever again become a place of arms and a men- 
ace to its peaceful neighbours. A declaration to that effect would 
end the war, and in time make the whole Dutch element in South 
Africa as loyal as French-Canadians are; more so, in all proba- 
bility, because the Dutch are at bottom one with us in race and 
religion. Insist however on the subjugation of the Republics, 
and we shall have to face—in the language of the Rev. Andrew 
Murray, the oldest, wisest and most loyal minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Cape Colony, ‘‘the alienation of our whole 
people and the perpetuation of race hatred for generations to 
come.” 

Two questions may be asked here. First, how could Re- 
publics unite with British colonies in a confederated South 
Africa? Just as Bavaria and Saxony, independent and sovereign 
kingdoms, unite with Prussia and other States to make the Ger- 
man Empire a unity for all external purposes and for specified 
internal purposes. The British Empire is a much more compli- 
cated and highly developed organism than the German Empire, 
and can therefore include the most widely differing stages of po- 
litical life. In 1883, the Transvaal deputation to Britain, while 
demanding and obtaining full autonomy, recognized Imperial 
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interests in South Africa, and the need for a British Protecto- 
rate against the designs of other transmarine powers. They may 
now legitimately adopt the Union Jack as the symbol of Imperial 
interests, sovereignty and protection. Secondly, how could the 
Transvaal be prevented from abusing its liberty? By taking 
from it the gold which has proved its curse. Johannesburg is 
the real capital and centre of South Africa. Separate it from the 
other States, as the District of Columbia is separated in America; 
govern it by Imperial Commissioners as the city of Washington 
is; assimilate Barberton and other towns where gold may be 
found sufficient to attract a large population to Hamburg and 
the other cities of the Hanseatic League, so that whilst remain- 
ing an integral portion of the Transvaal, they would have such 
a measure of Home Rule as Mr. Chamberlain suggested for 
Johannesburg after the Jameson raid; and levy a ten per cent. 
tax on the gold of the country to pay the cost of the war, a tax 
which would be much more legitimate than the similar tax im- 
posed by Canada in the Yukon and far more certain of 
collection. . 

The great problem now to be solved is, How shall we treat 
the vanquished ? Shall we adopt the policy of Thorough or the 
policy of Moderation? Every jingo and every ignorant shouter, 
as well as those who are naturally averse to compromises, cry 
out, ‘‘ Let us finish the job thoroughly.” They forget that ‘“‘you 
can do anything with bayonets except sit on them;” that the 
British people will never consent to hold down South Africa per- 
manently by force of arms, while they hold Australia, New Zea- 
land and Canada by the affections of their peoples; and that of 
all men in the world none are so tenacious and so liberty-loving 
as the Dutch, while the conditions of life in South Africa have 
intensified that spirit to the mth power. We all desire to see 
South Africa as contented, under the British flag, as every other 
part of the Empire is at the present time. Shall we reach that 
consummation by brute force or wise statesmanship? Shall we 
aggravate present disorders by surgery, or trust to the healing 
influences of generosity and the modifications of narrow views, 
slowly but surely brought about by education and commerce? 
In every case the answer of Britain should be the same. No- 
where is a wise answer so much needed as in a land where the 
blacks outnumber the whites by seven to one. 


The Chinese question is larger than even the South African 
and much more difficult to understand, because there is so little 
in common between the parties. The ordinary missionary or 
trader is hopelessly at sea in dealing with Chinamen, and accord- 
China versus the rest Ing to his cocksureness is his ignorance and 

of the World incapacity. To understand any foreign nation, a 
large sympathy is needed, as well as intimate knowledge of their 
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history, and of their intellectual and spiritual points of view. In 
the case of China, these rare attainments do liitle more than give 
us an insight skin-deep, for the racial chasm is practically un- 
fathomable. For more than half a century it appeared to experi- 
enced Sinologues as if no insult would rouse its hordes— 
bound though they were into the most striking unity of thought 
and aim the world has yet known—into common action against 
the foreign devils they detested; but apparently the explosive 
point has at length been reached. That they can successfully 
oppose Europe, America and Japan is out of the question; but 
as the Swedes beat the Russians until at length they taught 
them how to win, so may it prove between us and the four 
hundred millions who are now little better than infuriated sheep. 
Let a great master of the art of war rise among them, and all 
the armies we could send would be only so much mustard to 
their sandwiches. In the meantime we, must insist on the main- 
tenance of law and order, and in this we shall have the deepest 
instincts of China on our side. If we can find a native adminis- 
tration capable of governing effectively, that must be maintained 
at all hazards; as the partitioning of China would not only over- 
tax Europe, but set the rival nations by the ears. A good under- 
standing between Britain and Russia is the key, but how to hold 
on to that, with the universal distrust of Russia that she has 
done somewhat to provoke, and with the determination of Japan 
that Corea must never become a Russian base, will tax Lord 
Salisbury’s coolness and wisdom to the utmost. Canada has 
more interests in China, present and prospective, than she has 
in South Africa. If we offer help to Britain now, we shal] have 
a right to claim a voice in the final settlement. Would it not 
be wise to offer the thousand men now garrisoning Halifax and 
Esquimault ? They would volunteer in a minute, and their 
places could be supplied by as many as needed, ona promise 
that they would be sent if a second contingent were called for. 
What more effective demonstration could be given of the advan- 
tages of the all-Canadian route to the East ? 


It is like taking the step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
to descend from South Africa and China to partizan troubles over 
Mr. Lemieux’s alias and Dr. Devlin’s emergency 
food ; but the Government will probably suffer 
more from them tlian from large measures or even 
large mistakes. The ordinary voter can understand and pass 
judgment on either. A competent observer declared that Mr. 
Hardy’s government lost more votes because of mismanagement 
of the Humber piggery or swinarium than for any other single 
cause. The moral life of the country suffers from attempts at 
whitewashing Mr. Lemieux; but what language is too strong 


The cau ate food, 
so thoughtfully pro- 
vided, 
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to apply to the emergency food scandal? It was bad enough to 
send our soldier lads to Kingston in the depth of winter miserably 
shod ; bad enough to keep others at Toronto for weeks with- 
out rifle practice, the rifles having been sent on to Halifax; but 
to give them as emergency food what was no better than pea 
meal cakes was like giving drowning men sham life-preservers. 
The offence deserves the penitentiary, as the Premier said, but 
though the offence has been proved, will anyone be sent to 
prison? Dr. Devlin has pronounced judgment on himself; but 
what of those whose duty it was to guard the public and care 
for the welfare of soldiers who represent Canada? General 
Hutton in such a case would probably have been ‘“ insubordi- 
nate ;”” and his fate has probably warned others against the 
crime of over-zeal. Party exacts a fearful price all round, but 
the people love to have it so, and declare that no other system of 
government is possible. Party as a means is necessary, but 
party as an end is civil war, and in war the decalogue is abro- 
gated. | G. 
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(Concluded. ) 

ERE let me pause before discussing matters of deeper 
interest to consider Claudian’s style and manner. Some- 
thing of his spirit may, I hope, have survived translation in the 
passages I have quoted. His handling of the hexameter is bril- 
liant and powerful, in some points very different from Virgil’s, 
but different too from Lucan’s. He avoids with a curious sensi- 
tiveness those minor licenses Virgil uses*; and though he goes 
further than Lucan in his use of the hephthemimeral pause, on 

the whoie his verse is not so monotonous, though rhetorical. 

His debt to earlier poets is great and manifold. Words, 
phrases and ideas are often borrowed and very often manner. 
Yet his indebtedness does not affect his independence. As an 
example of Lucan's manner one citation will suffice. He is 
speaking of Rufinus’ mutilation— 

jacet en! qui posstdet orbem 


exiguae telluris inops et pulvere raro 
per partes tegitur nusquam totiensque sepultus.t 


*A few details may be given. Spondaic hexameters 5; Leonine 6; double 
disyllabic ending 6; double monosyllabic ending 7; monosyllabic ending 4; 
quadrisyllabic ending 5; hiatus 1 (Aen ub:) ; irregular quantities 2 (hic and conubiale) ; 
rhyming couplets 1;——a very short list for some seven or eight thousand lines. The 
spurious poems attributed to him may be condemned at a glance for their false 
quantities and roughness. How they came to be called Claudian’s I cannot under- 
stand. One further small point may be mentioned in this connexion. A_ heavy 
ending of a particular type—the penultimate word four long and one short syllables 
—is much affected by him. The form tempestatumque potentem occurs some twelve 
times in the Aeneid, perhaps oftener but not very much oftener. It is not much 
used by Lucan. I have counted ninety-eight examples in Claudian. I believe it 
is due to the influence of rhetoric, though the long roll of the movement is better 
fitted for prose. 


tRuf. ii. 452. Fora passage inspired by Lucan, see the story of the '‘ Thun- 
dering Legion’ in vi. Cons. Hon, 335-350. 
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Of Juvenal’s, 
exterret cunabula discolor infans.* 

The opinion has been held that his use of Virgil is different 
from that made by Prudentius, and in some respects this is so. 
He never, for example, approaches such an annexation as 

Christe graves hominum semper miserate labores,t 
but his language constantly recalls Virgil in word and phrase 
and rhythm.{ 

While many of these coincidences may seem accidental, and 
some the inevitable diction of the epic poet, still it is clear that 
Claudian has assimilated Virgil. If likeness of form be not 
enough, clear kinship is shewn by such passages as the hell of 
In Rufinum ii. and the sixth Aeneid, and by the treatment of 
country life. Still it may, I think, be admitted that in tone he 
is perhaps nearer Lucan or Juvenal. 

He can never resist the opportunity to make a list, and on 
several occasions he digresses into strange paths of geography— 
e.g., the situation, boundaries and aspect of Phrygia (In 
Eutrop ii. 238-273), of Sicily (R.P. i. 242-178), of the prefectures 
of the Gauls and of Italy (Paneg. Manl. Theod. 41-57 and 198- 
204). Even his list of the forces sent against Gildo is not as 
bad as Lucan’s list of Pompey’s legions (Phars. vii.) Other lists 
are :—Thirteen Roman worthies (iv. Cons. Hon. 400), the philo- 
sophical schools (Paneg. M. Theod., 70-83), Victory’s five possible 
abodes in heaven (Cons. Stil. iii. 202), and many more. 

He is apt to fall into exaggeration and other forms of false 
taste. Venus addresses Maria, the daughter of Stilicho and the 
wife of Honorius, and, after specific mention of nine several 
charms, concludes, ‘‘ If Bacchus in love could adorn heaven 

*B Gildon, 95. 
tPrud. Psych. 1. Cf. Aen. vi. 56. 


+A short passage may shew how much he can borrow. In the poem on the - 
War of Gildo the two Theodosii leave heaven to visit the dreams of Arcadius and 
Honorius and the passage shews Claudian’s study of the Aeneid, particularly (here) 
of the fifth book. <A table will make this clear. 


306 dum vita maneret. Aen v. 724 dum vita manebat. 

309 respice fratris conubium. Aen iv. 275 spes surgentis Iult respice. 

315 ille licet (beginning a line.) Aen xi. 440 (the same.) 

315 praetentis Syrtibus. Aen vi. 60 praelentaque Syrtibus arva, 

318-9 tn omnes aequalem casus animum. Aen ix. 277. comitem casus complector in 
omnes. 

320 inveniet virtute viam. Aen x. 113 fata viam invenient. 

323-4 commissa profanus ille luet. Georg. iv. 454 magna luts commissa. 


325 longo. .sermone. Aeni, 217. longo..sermone. 
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with his bride’s wreath, why are there no stars for a garland for 
a fairer maid? Nay, already Bootes frames thee starry crowns, 
and for Maria’s honour heaven brings forth new constellations.”* 
Theodosius addresses his last words to Stilicho, commending to 
him the young Honorius, ‘then with no further word, even as 
he was, he left a path of light upon the clouds and entered the 
orb of the Moon,” and so on his way past star after star, each 
quarter of heaven contending for the honour of his presence— 
‘“‘O glory of the sky as once of earth, thee thine Ocean welcomes 
when weary to thy native flood, and Spain doth bathe thee in 
the waves thou knowest so well.’*t When Honorius hunts, 
‘gladly will the beasts fall to thy spear, and the lion rejoicing in 
his sacred wounds will welcome the shaft, prouder in his death.’’t 
When Honorius marries Maria, the poet says to Stilicho, ‘‘More, 
even more, we all admit we owe to our lord, that he is thy son-in- 
law, unconquered hero!”| Someof his utterances on the same 
marriage pass belief. Again, when he sets Diana and her 
nymphs to collect wild beasts (elephants it seems excepted) to 
be shipped to Rome for Stilicho’s triumph§ at a length of 130 
lines, one feels to-day a certain disproportion between means 
and end. Still there is a value in the passage as shewing the 
mind of the time, attested likewise by Prudentius. 

On the other hand his descriptions are strong and his pic- 
tures striking. His similes (some ninety-seven in number) are 
often happy. Rufinus among the soldiers, ‘“‘shut in on right and 
left stood spell bound by the shouts of the armed ring around 
him, even as a wild beast, that has but lately lost its mountain 


326 castumque cubile, Aen vili. 412 castum servare cubile, 
327. Tyrto....ostro. Georg. ili. 17 Tyrio....ostro. 
328 carpebat..somnos. Aen vil. 414 carpebat nocte quietem. 
329 per somnia a ghost speaks. Aen v. 636 per somnum. 
330 tantane....fiducia (also b.Get 380.) Aen i. 132 tantane....fiducta. 
33" care nepos. Aen vi. 682 carosque nepotes 
and the ghost vanishes in the Virgilian style. 
348 adflatus vicino sole refugit. Aen v. 739 Me saevus equis Oriens ad- 


flavit anhelis, 
Add a number of single words used in Virgil's way 321 ultro 326 fusus (of sleep.) 


*Epithalamium, 271. 

tiii. Cons. Hon. 162,175: A magnificent way of saying the star sets in the West. 
Theodosius was a Spaniard, 

tFescen. i. 13. The lion reminds one of the wounded pigeon in Lothair that 
fluttered over a paling from a terrier, that it might die by a ducal hand. 

NEpithal 335. 

§Cons. Stil. iii. 237-369. 
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home, an exile from the towering forests, and condemned to 
the games of the arena, bounds wildly in. The man shouts to 
it and awaits with poised spear. But the beast trembles at the 
din, and head in air looks round upon the benches of the amphi- 
theatre and marvels at the hissing of the throng.”* Another in- 
teresting simile describes Alaric after Pollentia; ‘‘even as a 
pirate vessel that has long cruised the seas and laid waste the 
ships, falls full of guilty wealth upon a great trireme of war, 
which she has mistaken for a prey; and oarless, her wings of 
canvas torn, her helm and rigging broken, she is tossed by wind 
and wave the plaything of the sea, till at last she pay her penalty 
to the deep she has wronged.’’t Alaric, deserted by some of his 
Goths, is compared to an old man of Hybla, whose bees have 
swarmed; he clangs cymbals all in vain, and, wearied by the 
bootless noise, gives over and laments the faithless swarms and 
empty hives.{t Again, in view of the story of the Rape of Proser- 
pine, there is an impressiveness in the simile of the path of 
Venus. ‘‘ The path shone as the goddess trod, even as a comet 
of dire augury crosses the heaven in fire and blood, ruddy with 
ominous import; the mariner sees it to his sorrow, and the folk 
to their hurt, for the menace of its streaming light speaks of 
storm for ships and foemen for cities.” Another simile, no new 
one, tells of the starry sky, where the moon outshines the stars, 
but an added touch makes it new. The point turns on bright- 
ness, but the poet adds the silence of night. 
tacttam Luna regnante per aethram. 

I said above that a poet, whatever he be told or paid to 
write, can write nothing of any value that does not come from 
the heart—es muss von Herzen gehen, was auf Herzen wirken will— 
whatever moreover the subject assigned him, he will write what 
he must write. The poet, like the Hebrew prophet, has a burden, 
he can do nothing but what is given him. It has nothing to do 
with patronage. In the poetry of Claudian we find two noble 
conceptions, overlaid and marred, it is true, in some measure 
by uninspired work, by rhetoric and adulation, but none the less 
true metal—the eternal grandeur of Rome and the beauty and 
sufficiency of the old religion. Both of these call for study. 


*Ruf. il. 394. 
tvi. Cons. Hon, 132. 
tvi. Cons. Hon. 259. 
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To begin with Rome. In the brilliant apologetic of Tertul- 
lian and the sober homilies of Afrahat we find the opinion, that 
Rome is to last as long as the world lasts. But to the earlier 
Christians Rome was not an object of love; they had not seen 
beyond the ‘‘scarlet woman’”’ the majestic queen of the Church. 
It was the heathen who at this time felt for her the passionate 
enthusiasm of the Christian of the middle ages, though already a 
Prudentius has visions of a Christian Rome, and the pilgrims 
cross the bridge of Hadrian. To the heathen, however, she was 
dear not so much for what she was to be as for what she was 
and had been. The associations of ten centuries were about her ; 
the wealth, the culture, the art and the faith of the world had 
gathered to her. She summed up the history of mankind. She 
had been and was still ‘“‘ mother of laws” and giver of peace. 
Justice between man and man and amity between nations were 
her gift to the world, and her visible splendour and prosperity 
were the seal of the world’s happiness. She was the chosen city 
of the gods; god after god had forsaken his native home for 
Rome, had brought his people under her sway and made it clear 
that Rome and heaven stood together. And now a new faith 
had risen, and the first Emperor to forsake the old gods had also 
forsaken the old Rome, and had made at once a new heaven and 
a new earth, a new heaven that knew not the gods of his fathers, 
and a new Rome that flouted the old. The cause a man loves 
he loves the more when it is attacked. So the heathen loved 
Rome the more for the menace of Christian Constantinople, and 
in Claudian’s poetry we read this love. Honorius is the Emperor 
of the true Rome (though alas! he did indeed live at Ravenna) ; 
he had begged Rome of his father rather than Constantinople, 
says Claudian. Stilicho was the saviour of Rome. Thus the 
extravagant eulogy of these men means more than might appear 
at first sight. The pageantry and pomp he delights to describe 
are Rome’s, they are the symbols of her greatness. 

Let us take as our starting point the greatest word spoken in 
Stilicho’s praise : : 

nihil in tanto circum terrore locutus 
indignum Latto.* 
‘‘Amid all the terror that stood around he said no word un- 
*Cons. Stil. i. 294. 
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worthy of Latium ’’—this was written by an Alexandrian Greek 
and written of a Vandal. The situation was very different, but 
the spirit is that of the men who thanked the defeated Varro 
that he had not despaired of the Republic. 

‘* Look,” he cries to Stilicho, ‘‘ look around upon the seven 
hills, that challenge the sun’s rays with their gleam of gold, upon 
the arches hung with spoils, upon the temples that tower to the 
clouds and all the fabric of so many triumphs. What thou hast 
wrought, what a city thou hast saved, measure thou with eyes of 
wonder.”* The seat of the Empire is as peerless as itself. 

When Stilicho had won the victory of Pollentia and Alaric 
at all events withdrew, Claudian apostrophizes Rome. “ Rise, 
venerable mother, and free from care trust the favour of the 
gods. Away with craven fears of old age. City eternal as the 
sky, iron fate shall touch thee then and only then, when nature 
makes new laws for the stars.”t Into the lips of a Gothic coun- 
sellor of Alaric, he puts the words: ‘If it be truth our fathers 
tell, none who was so mad as to attack this city in war, returned 
triumphant in his guilt. The gods fail not their home ; thunder- 
bolts, men say, are hurled on the foe afar, and the fires of heaven 
guard the walls, whether it be the gods or Rome herself that 
thunders.”"} The poem closes with the words posterity shall 
read at Pollentia. ‘* Here laid in Italian soil are the Cimbri and 
the valiant Goths, slain by the great captains Stilicho and 
Marius. Learn, foolish peoples, not to despise Rome.” 

From the city we pass to the Empire 

tanto quaesitum sanguine, tanto 
servatum, quod mille ducum peperere labores, 
quod tantis Romana manus contexutt annis § 

These are the words of a ‘ provincial,” of one of the con- 
quered perhaps. What did the Empire mean to him? There ts 
a splendid passage in the third book of Stilicho’s Consulship, 
which I should have liked to quote unmutilated by translation.¢ 


*Coms, Stl aii 65 
th. (ret 54. Urbs acquacra polo. 
35. Get. §06 511 


S/n Ruf. vv. 50. Compare Prudentius Symm a 550. 


nom fern Rewrcewme mavesen iwidlatagne bcila 
ef titeles tanto qGuacsilos sanguine carpe. 


© Coms, Stil ain tyt-ito 
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‘“Nought grander on earth does the sky embrace. The eye cannot 
comprehend her extent, the heart her beauty, nor the voice her 
praise. With the lustre of her gold she rivals the stars she touches. 
Her seven hills recall the zones of Olympus. Mother of arms and 
laws, she spreads her rule over all mankind, the first to give them 
law. She it is who from narrow bounds spread to either pole, and 
starting from a little home reached forth her hands with the sun. 
Battling with destiny while she waged countless wars at once, laid 
hold on the towns of Spain, besieged the towns of Sicily, brought 
low the Gaul on land, the Carthaginian on the sea, she never bowed 
to blow; no whit was she affrighted by wound, but her voice rose 
stronger after Canne and the Trebia, and when the flames girt her 
round about and the foe was at the wall, she sent her armies to the 
distant Iberians, nor was she stayed by Ocean, but embarked upon 
the deep and sought the Britons in a world remote for a fresh tri- 
umph. This is she who alone took the conquered to her bosom and 
cherished all mankind alike, as mother not as queen, and called them 
her sons whom she had conquered and bound them to her afar by 
bonds of love. To her rule of peace we owe it that the stranger is 
at home in every land, that men may dwell in every clime, that it is 
but sport to visit Thule and the furthest shores; that we may range 
from Rhone to Orontes; that we are all one people. Nor shall there 
ever be an end to Rome’s sway. Other realms luxury with its 
crimes and pride with its hatreds brought low. So the proud 
Spartan overthrew Athens and fell in turn to Thebes; so the Mede 
from the Assyrian and the Persian from the Mede took the power. 
The Macedonian crushed the Persian, himself to yield to the Romans. 
She stands grounded on the Sibyl’s oracles, inspired by the rites of 
Numa. For her Jupiter wields the thunderbolt; her Pallas shields 
with the Gorgon; hither brought Vesta her secret flame, and the 
tower-crowned Mother of the Gods her mysteries and her Phrygian 
lions.” 

And yet there are ominous signs of what is coming. The 
Empire is weaker, the Goths grow stronger and do more and 
more mischief, and with loss of territory the number and the 
rapacity of the officials grow.* More ominous still, his ‘‘gods’’ 
have said to Alaric (who by the way was Christian, if Arian) 

penetrabis ad Urbem. 
Claudian may make merry over this prophecy fulfilled at the 
river Urbis (the Borbo),t but the divine pressure was still on 
*In Eutrop. ii. 590. rectorum numerum terris pereuntibus augent. 
+b. Get. 555. 
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Alaric, as he told the hermit, and to the City (Urbs) he came.* 

And Constantinople? ‘‘ Look” he says ‘‘ at the Senate ap. 
plauding (Eutropius), those nobles of Byzantium, those Greek 
Quirites! O people worthy of its Senate! O Senate worthy of 
its Consul!’’t ‘‘ The ruler of the East, the destined consul, 
combed a mistress’ locks.” { ‘‘ Nobles ’’ he says ‘‘ wont to scorn 
Rome and admire their own abode—which may the Bosporus 
overwhelm.”§ His crowning insult is the enumeration of the 
‘‘founders” of New Rome—Byzas, Constantine and Eutropius. || 
From many of his expressions we can clearly see the growing 
severance between East and West. Apart from his Roman sym- 
pathies, his Alexandrian origin would contribute to his dislike of 
Constantinople. Alexandria hated Constantinople, and to such 
an extent that Egypt did not care to battle against the Saracens, 
but surrendered to them at once. The hatred was racial and 
afterwards religious. 

We come now to the question of religion. ‘‘An exquisite 
poet but a most stubborn heathen’’€ says Orosius of Claudian, 
when he quotes a line or two from which he carefully eliminates 
the heathenism. Augustine gives the same account of him—‘‘the 
poet Claudian, though a stranger to Christ's name.”’** One likes 
to think that Christians read and enjoyed him in spite of a differ- 
ence of view. For Claudian was pronounced in his adherence to 
the old religion. No doubt it may be said, and it has been said 
at least often enough, that the gods in his poems are even more 
avowedly ornamental than inthe Aeneid. Yet while Orosius and 
Augustine made a strong point of the bloodlessness and com- 
pleteness of Theodosius’ victories because they were God-given, 
it is surely not merely for decorative purposes that Claudian 
gives all the glory to the gods of old Rome. It has been re- 


markedtt that there is also a significance in his invocation of 

*Sczomen tx. 6. 

thutrop. u 3 35. 

siutrup. t 105, 

CEutrop. it 339. 

Eautrop. T S 4. 

*Orosius vir 43. fp ofa quidem eximins sed Paganus pervicacessimus 

**Augustine (1). v0 26. pocta Cluamdianus qruamvis a Christ nomane aliens. 

+* Bossier F Poi 244g TD beleve this critic is nearer the truth when he savs of 
Claudian's attitule to Christuinity, “aly songe togjours, than Mo Beugnot (cuted 
by Milman on Gilieont who talks of his extraordinary onditterence As to Victory 
see the famous refatio of Sy mmachus and Ambrose s reply cpp ot oth). and the two 
thoughtful and courteous books of Prudentius adversus Sy smits hao 
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Victory (Cons. Stil. iii. 205), in view of the battles that had been 
fought about the statue of the goddess and its removal from the 
Senate House. 

His direct allusions to Christianity are as scant as might 
have been expected from a man of culture of the old faith. 
It was a point of style to ignore the new religion. He has one 
or two sneers for the ‘‘ Egyptian oracles”? on which Eutropius 
rested, oracles supposed to be those of the Egyptian hermit John, 
whom Augustine tells us Theodosius consulted.* But the epi- 
gram addressed to the military commander (duke) Jacob is the 
only direct mention of saint and scripture, and surely suffices to 
shew his mind. 

By the threshold of Peter, the ashes of Paul, 

My verses, duke Jacob, pray, quote not at all ; 

So the saints by their aid the invaders repel ; 

So Susanna the chaste lend her forces as well ; 

So Thomas your breast shield by night and by day ; 

So Bartholomew go as your squire to the fray ; 

So whoever shall swim the chill Danube to fight, 

Like the horses of Pharaoh be lost to your sight; 

So the sword of your vengeance lay Gothic hordes low ; 

So the blessing of Thecla add strength to your blow; 

So your colleague by death yield the glory to you ; 

So the breaking of bottles your dryness subdue ; 

So your hand ne'er be stained by the blood of a foe; 

Those verses, duke Jacob, I pray you, let go. 


Point is added to the opening of this little piece by the fact 
that the basilica of St. Paul had been begun by Theodosius and 
was finished by Honorius, and bore the inscription 


Theodosius coepit perfectt Honorius aulam 
Doctoris mundi sacratam corpore Pault.t 


No wonder Orosius says paganus pervicacisstmus, when Clau- 
dian wrote as he did under the shade of this church, newly dedi- 
cated by his Emperor. 

As men are influenced by their environment, I had the curi- 
osity to note all passages in which I could find anything that 


looked at all like specific knowledge of the scriptures. Had he 
*Augustine C.D. v. 26. Boissier FP. ii. 244. 


+See Gregorovius City of Rome i. too, and the famous poem of Prudentius on 
the churches of Saints Peter and Paul and their pilgrims. (Peri Stephanon, 12.) 
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any knowledge of them? ‘‘Pharaoh’s horses” answer yes. But 
did they make any impression on him? I give a list of these 
passages, which, libcrally interpreted, might be referred to some 


scriptural parallel. ; 
Ruf. ii. 442-54. The fall of Ru- Jsazah xiv. 12. How art thou 


finus and the movement of hell fallen from heaven, Lucifer— 
to meet him. Hell from beneath is moved 
for thee. 


Ruf. ii. 474. A hell without class Rev. xx, 12, 13. 
distinctions and an examination 
of lives. 
Ruf. ii. 483. Transformation of ?2 some apocryphal apocalypse. 
guilty to appropriate beasts. 
Cons. Stil. i. 84. tunc exultasse Fob. xxxviii. 7. 
choreis astra ferunt. 
vi. Cons. Hon. 523. Simile of Isaiah Ixi. 10. 
mother preparing bride for her 
husband. 
Laus Serenae 94. Omina nonaudet Luke i. 19. 
genetrix tam magna fateri | suc- 
cessusque suos arcant conscta 
voti | spe trepidante fovet. 
R. P. i. 94 of flowers: Parthica Matthew vi. 29. Solomon in all 
quae tantis variantar cingula his glory. 
gemmis | regales vinctura sinus. 

To these let me add a parallel Dr. Hodgkin suggests : 

b. Get. 625632. Alaric’s mother $udges v. 28-30. The mother of 
wanted Roman ladies as slave Sisera. 
girls. 

None of these is very convincing. Claudian may have 
known something of the Christian scriptures, but I doubt if it 
was very much. One very striking coincidence with Christian 
language I believe to be accidental. In one of his pieces of em- 
broidery he introduces the child it was hoped the Empress 
Maria might bear—a child, however, never born. Sacrt Mariae 
partus* is his phrase, and it has a strange suggestion to our 
ears, which I do not think it had at the time. The Christian 
thought of the day had not reached that point of view, and it 
would not occur to Claudian, and perhaps hardly to his Christian 


*Cons. Stil. ii. 342. Almost everything connected with an Emperor is sacred, 
even the wounds his hunting spear makes. Even in business prose Symmachus, 
reserving cases for the Emperor's decision, refers to it as sacrum oraculum. 
Brockhaus, Prudentixs pp. 252, 294, brings out the fact that, in spite of the stress 
laid by Catholic archzologists on representations of the Virgin in Christian art, 
the language and tone of Prudentius are decidedly against the theory that she yet 
received any special honours ; she is still a Nebenfigur. 
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readers, that the words might be taken in another sense than 
that meant. 

But whatever heathens may have thought or wished, it was 
inevitable that their beliefs must be affected by the presence of 
Christianity. The Reformation caused the Counter Reformation 
and thus affected the Papacy. The Disruption in Scotland in 
1843, by creating the Free Church, gave new life to the 
Established Church, So heathenism is not the same after as 
before the dissemination of Christianity. Too much stress may 
be laid on this, it is true, for there was a general revival of 
religion contemporaneously with the spread of the Gospel, which 
aided it but is hardly to be traced to it. Marcus Aurelius 
doubted but sacrificed. In Apuleius we may first read the 
general drift of this revival. Juvenal has indeed a curious hint 
of the future faith of heathenism, when he writes of the gods 
Cartor est illts homo quam stbi, but the acceptance of this as the 
great feature of the old religion comes later. 

At the end of the fourth century heathen thought in the 
West has reached a genial if rather shallow optimism, whose 
cardinal doctrine is what Ammianus calls benignitas numints,* the 
kindliness of the divine. It is the philosophy of Omar Khay- 
yam’s pot, whose conclusion to the debate on the potter is 

‘‘ He’s a good fellow, and ’t will all be well.” 

We have seen how Claudian held that the universe rests on 
love,t and that mercy makes us like the gods while in all else we 
are inferior.t Elsewhere he dilates further on mercy, the eldest 
of the gods, the guardian of the universe, who ended chaos and 
brought the world intu light, who chooses man for her temple, 
and teaches peace, forgiveness, gentleness, ‘‘after the example of 
the heavenly Father (aethert: patris exemplo), who, though he 
shakes the world with his thunder, directs his shafts upon the 
rocks and sea monsters, and sparing of our blood uses his bolts 
upon the woods of Oeta.’§ Thus the problem of the seeming 
aimlessness of heaven's judgments is solved. The warm springs 
of the Aponus are a witness to heaven’s goodness. ‘‘ Who dare 


ascribe such services to Chance ? Who denies that the gods 
*Amm. Marc. xxi. I, 9. 
tiv. Cons. Hon. 284. Nonne vides operum quod se pulcherrimus ipse mundus 
amore liget. 
tiv. Cons. Hon. 277. sola deos aequat clementia nobis. It sounds like a correc- 
- tion of Lucretius if he really was still r2ad. 
§Cons. Stil. ii. 6-28. 
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ordained all this? The great Father (tlle pater rerum), who al- 
lots the aeons to the stars, when he gave the sacred first begin- 
nings of heaven gave thee, and pitying our frail tenure of our 
form bade earth give forth streams of healing, and the waters 
that should stay the stern distaffs of the fates gushed forth upon 
the hills.”* Retribution is the lesson of Rufinus’ fall, while on the 
other hand heaven rewards the good, for he tells the story of the 
so-called Thundering Legion ‘‘ whether Chaldean strains with 
magic rite thus armed the gods, or, as I think, the character of 
Marcus won all the care of the Thunderer.’’t 

Critics have strangely misjudged Claudian’s beautiful work 
on the Rape of Proserpine.t I do not understand their com- 
plaints about his telling again the story that had charmed man- 
kind for a thousand years, especially as I seem to find even in 
the fragment of it, the three books which are all we have, ele- 
ments of the poet’s own. His tale is incomplete but it is yet 
instinct with beauty, sorrow and faith. The atmosphere is not 
that of the Homeric hymn. It could not be. It more nearly 
recalls Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche in its richness of 
colour, its delicacy and daintiness, the humanity of its gods and 
its suggestions of some deeper meaning. The whole story seems 
re-conceived, and the new treatment differs from the old, some- 
what as a fairy tale of Andersen’s differs from one of Grimm’s 
collection. The wistful imagination of the modern has read 
something of himself and his day into the legend of divine sorrow. 

It opens not very well. Pluto’s rhetorical rage at being 
without a wife seems ludicrous, when the fates at once intervene 
with the words, ‘‘Ask Jove and thou shalt have a wife.”’ But 
when we come to Ceres and Proserpine it is very different. 
Fearful of losing her child, Ceres hides her in Sicily and then goes 
to visit Cybele in Phrygia. Venus is sent by Jove to Proserpine, 
and to disarm suspicion takes with her the virgin goddesses 
Pallas and Diana; yet her path gleams like a comet’s trail of 
boding, for Venus in Claudian, as in Apuleius, is a somewhat 
malign figure. They find her at her embroidery “‘the description 


*Minor Poems 26 Aponus a medicinal spring near Padua, cf. Lucan vii. 193. 

tvi. Cons. Hon. 349. seu, quod reor, omne Tonantis | obsequium Marct mores 
potuere mereri. Is this a quiet correction of the common Christian legend ? 

*The reader may be at once referred to Mr. Pater's essay on The Myth of 
Demeter and Persephone in his Greek Studies for a genuinely sympathetic account of 
this poem. On one point I differ from him, for I cannot prefer Ovid’s story of the 
two goddesses, however neat. 
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of which” says Mr. Pater ‘‘ is the most brilliant of his pictures, 
and, in its quaint confusion of the images of philosophy with 
those of mythology, anticipates something of the fancy of the 
Italian Renaissance.’’ Let me give it in Mr. Pater’s translation. 

‘‘ Proserpina, filling the house soothingly with her low song, was 
working a gift against the return of her mother, with labour all to be 
in vain. In it, she marked out with her needle the house of the gods 
and the series of the elements, showing by what law, nature, the 
parent of all, settled the strife of ancient times, and the seeds of 
things disparted to their places ; the hghter elements are borne aloft, 
the heavier fall to the centre; the air grows bright with heat, a 
blazing light whirls round the firmament; the sea flows; the earth 
hangs suspended in its place. And there were divers colours in it; 
she illuminated the stars with gold, infused a purple shade into the 
water and heightened the shore with gems of flowers, and, under her 
skilful hand, the threads, with their inwrought lustre, swell up in 
momentary counterfeit of the waves; you might think that the sea- 
weed* flapped agairst the rocks, and that a hollow murmur came 
creeping over the thirsty sands. She puts in the five zones, marking 
with a red ground the midmost zone, possessed by burning heat ; its 
outline was parched and stiff; the threads seemed thirsty with the 
constant sunshine, on either side lay the two zones proper for 
human life, where a gentle temperature reigns; and at the extremes 
she drew the twin zones of numbing cold, making her work dun and 
sad with the hues of perpetual frost. She paints in, too, the sacred 
places of Dis, her father’s brother, and the Manes, so fatal to her ; 
and an omen of her doom was not wanting ; for, as she worked, as if 
with foreknowledge of the future, her face became wet with a sudden 
burst of tears. And now in the utmost border of the tissue she had 
begun to wind in the wavy line of the river Oceanus, with its glassy 
shallows ; but the door sounds on its hinges and she perceives the 
goddesses coming.” 

Next day the three goddesses go forth with many nymphs 
to gather flowers which Zephyr has made grow to greet her in a 
lovely scene. Proserpine, interested beyond them all, plucks 
and twines, and ‘‘ crowns herself without thought—a fatal 
augury of her wedlock.’ The ground rocks and Pluto appears 
and bears her off, his horses plunging at the light. The god- 
desses Diana and Pallas would rescue her, but a pacific clap of 
thunder forbids. As he drives, Pluto tries to console his bride, 


°*Mr. Pater’s ‘‘ sea-wind '’ seems a misprint of his editor's in view of Claudian’s 
algqm. 
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but not quite as he does in the Homeric hymn when her return 
to earth is threatened. ‘‘Count not the daylight lost. We have 
other stars, and thou shalt see a clearer light and marvel yet 
more at the sun of Elysium...... Nor shalt thou lack grassy mea- 
dows, where lapped by gentler Zephyrs fadeless flowers breathe 
sted Thou shalt rule rich Autumn and ever be blest with yellow 
fruits.,....Purpled kings shall come to thy feet, mingling with 
the throng of poor folk. Thou shalt condemn the guilty; thou 
shalt give rest to the good.” (Tx requiem latura pits.) Not so the 
Homeric hymn, but ‘‘ Thou shalt have vengeance of such as do 
thee wrong, whosoever shall not all their days do thee honour 
with sacrifices.” The conception is very different. It is not 
merely the contrast between the vindictive and juridical spirit of 
Greek and Roman, but between the earlier and the later days. 
‘‘Rest for the good” had perhaps never been such an object of 
desire. 

Again, the descent of Proserpine into hell is new and 
strange. The souls gather to meet her, thick as autumn leaves, 
many as the waves or the sands, as the god drives home his 
bride, ‘‘suffering a smile to play on his lips, and unlike his wonted 
self.” The pale region rejoices and the nations of the buried 
triumph. The eternal night permits less palpable darkness. 
The penalties of the damned are relaxed, and death keeps holi- 
day. One has seen something like this before, though it was 
not in the classics, but in the apocryphal gospels, which tell of 
another descent into hell and the rejoicing of the dead. Did 
Claudian think of it, or is it the same instinct which gave rise to 
the apocryphal stories asserting itself again ? 

With the third book we come to Ceres, the Mater Dolorosa, 
as she has been called, of heathenism. Jove summons the gods 
and explains the design behind his action. To waken mankind 
from the sloth and lethargy of the golden age, he has let it pass 
away—not that he envies man, for gods may not feel ill-will nor 
do hurt—but want must be nurse and breeder of all good. Yet 
under the change Earth complains of her sterility. So he has 
brought this grief upon Ceres, and it is decreed that she 
wander over sea and land in yearning sorrow, till in joy for 
learning how to find her daughter she give corn to men, but 
none of the gods must help her. Thus a moral purpose is 
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given to the old story it hardly knew before. Aeschylus has 
shewn us the divine sufferer for mankind, who paid a cruel 
penalty for the blessings he had given them, but here is one 
whose sufferings are the very means toward the blessings to be 
given. They are involuntary, but underlying them is a great 
divine design. 

Ceres, moved by strange dreams, returns to Sicily and finds 
the empty house, and as she crosses the desolate hall she lights 
on the web her daughter was embroidering, over which the 
spider is weaving his web. Yet she wept not nor mourned ; 
only she prints kisses on the fabric, and gathers up the work- 
things her daughter’s hands had touched and presses them to 
her bosom for her. This episode is Claudian’s own. The intro-. 
duction of the spider busy at what had been the daughter’s 
labour of love, and the contrast, suggested but not pictured with 
its “‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’’ reach as high a level of poetic 
feeling as anything since Virgil. 

The old nurse tells her tale, like the nurses in the tragedies ; 
and we hear Ceres call out on the gods, angry and distraught ; 
and then when they answer not, sad and downcast, she prays at 
least, as a mother would, to know her daughter’s fate. 

hoc tantum liceat certos habutsse dolores. 

The poem closes with a striking picture of her standing at 
night upon Etna, torch in hand, while the light falls upon the 
waters far and wide. 

So much we have of a poem, in which I think it is not hard 
to see a deeper vein of thought than we find in his panegyrics. 
He is not playing with his theme as Ovid played with it, but he 
reads in it a moral significance. How he would have worked 
this out we cannot say, for like Proserpine’s embroidery it is for 
ever unfinished. Still we may not be far astray in holding that 
he means to justify the ways of God to men. Of course his work 
here is not free from the defects it shews elsewhere. It bears 
marks of haste and cleverness and rhetoric, but still the poem 
has undeniable dignity and beauty. 

Liceat certos habutsse dolores! And why not other things as 
certain? This later Paganism is amiable and cheerful. It has 
left behind the essential hopelessness and sadness of Virgil, and 
is happy and contented in makeshift truth. It does not go below 
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the surface very much. It is not vitally concerned with realities. 
It dealt with dreams and memories and gentle hopes, ill-based. 
So the robuster minds turned away. Augustine speaking of his 
sorrow as a young man at his friend’s death, writes ‘‘ The bur- 
den should have been laid on Thee to be healed; I knew this, 
yet I would not and I could not, for when I thought of Thee, 
Thou wast not to me anything firm or solid.” The dreams of 
Claudian, like those of Julian, were beautiful, and some perhaps 
were true, but they lacked the certum Augustine sought and man- 
kind with him. Volebam enim corum quae non viderem ita me certum 
friert ut certus cssem quod septem et tria decem stint. 

Historians may debate the value of this or that statement of 
Claudian’s, and with reason. But they must admit his evidence 
on the general conditions of the life of his day. Its pageants 
and circuses and splendours, its magnificence and flunkeyism, 
its desolation and wretchedness, he brings vividly before us. The 
Goths in Greece and in Phrygia seem to haunt us, even when we 
are most confidently assured that the Empire is saved and that 
its frontiers will be wider than ever. For his pictures of Gothic 
devastation seem not to be so overdrawn as those are which shew 
us the smiling and glorious Rome under Stilicho’s wing. If he 
suffered as an artist by undertaking the literary defence of 
Stilicho, it was not all loss, for Rome—the Rome he loved—in 
her glitter and her misery, stands before us in his gorgeous series 
of panegyrics as she could scarcely else have done. 

He was not a great or independent thinker, but his exposi- 
tion of the feelings of his class and his party is none the less 
true. We are apt to under-estimate them, not realizing how 
much they felt the change that was coming over the world, and 
how painful was the gradual extinction of all that bad made their 
people and their past. 

Here then meet an old order and a new, a passing world 
and one rising into life, and dying faith and a living, and as they 
meet a poet pleads for the old. We belong to the new, but none 
the less, rather more than less, on that account there is an inter- 
est and a charm in Clau tian, the poet and the Roman. 

T. OR. Grover. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OF QUEEN'S. 





N this year’s Annual Report, submitted by the Board of Trus- 
tees to the General Assembly, the following paragraph 


appeared ;— 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 


“The Trustees had before them suggestions with regard to making 
their body more representative, especially of the graduates who are 
now the basal constituency of the Scottish Universities, and with 
regard to governing the theological faculty by a special Board ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. A Committee was appointed to 
consider the matter, and the Trustees respectfully ask the General 
Assembly to appoint a Committee to confer with it regarding the 
relations of the Church to the University.” 

In presenting the Report, the Principal went fully into the 
nature of the proposed changes and the reasons which actuated 
the Trustees in asking the Assembly to consider and pronounce 
upon them, in the light of the history of Queen’s, its relations to the 
Church, its needs, and the present position of the University 
question in Ontario. He moved, seconded by Principal MacVicar 
that the Assembly defer further consideration of the report until 
a Committee, appointed by the Moderator, had considered the 
important constitutional changes suggested. 

The motion was carried. 

The Moderator named the following in terms of the reso- 
lution :— 

Dr. John Thompson, Convener ; Drs. Forrest, Sedgwick, Warden, 
Torrance, Carmichael, Lyle, Herridge, Campbell (Perth) ; Principals 
Grant, Caven, MacVicar, Messrs. Alfred Gandier, McNaughton, J. 
G. Stuart, Strachan, Peck, Cormack, Hodges, Professor Falconer, 
Ministers ; with A. G. Farrell, Professor W. Murray, Robert Murray, 
George Keith, George Rutherford, George Hay, Senator McKeen, 
W. E. Roxburgh, James Baird, Robert Davidson, J. A. Macdonald, 
J. A. Allen, William Hamilton, James Rodger, Professor Dyde, Elders. 

The Moderator’s nomination was approved of. 

This representative Committee considered the whole subject 
at several sittings and unanimously agreed to a finding to be 
submitted to the Assembly. At its tenth sederunt, 
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The Assembly called for the Report of the Committee on the 
Constitution of Queen’s University and College, which was given in 
by Dr. Thompson, Convener, who moved its reception and the adop- 
tion of the following resolution : 

‘‘The General Assembly is gratified by the proposal referred to in 
the report of Queen’s University, to have the Theological Faculty 
under the care of a special Board appointed by the Assembly, and 
would approve of any well-considered change in the Constitution of 
the University, which would still further increase its usefulness by 
making the body of Trustees more completely representative of the 
undenominational character of the work which it is at present doing. 

In view of the great importance of having practical unanimity 
among the graduates and benefactors of the University, respecting 
the important changes in its constitution, which have been proposed, 
the Assembly appoint a committee to confer with the Trustees of the 
University and aid them in obtaining a satisfactory solution of the 
whole question brought before it in the report of the University, 
Committee to report to next Assembly. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. MacVicar, and carried."’ 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH TRUSTEES OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

The following were appointed, in terms of the deliverance of the 
Assembly, on the report of the Committee on the proposed changes 
in the Constitution of Queen’s University, a committee to confer with 
that appointed by the Trustees of Queen's College, on the subject of 
those changes : 

Principal Caven, Convener ; Drs. Thompson, R. Torrance, 
Warden, Somerville, J. Carmichael, R. N. Grant, Mr. W. J. Clark, 
Ministers ; and Messrs. James Bain, R. Davidson, J. R. McNeillie, 
A Neilson, J. A. Macdonald, George Keith, George Rutherford, W. 
B. McMurrich and the Hon. Thomas Bain.” 

In order to understand why this movement for great 
changes in the Constitution of the University was inaugurated 
in its Governing Board and was received so favourably by the 
Assembly, a sketch must be given of 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Every living thing changes, and the more vigorous the life 
the more readily it adapts itself to changes in its environment. 
A University is a public body, chartered by the Crown to dis- 
charge public functions and promote public ends of the greatest 
importance to the life of the community. In order to meet the 
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growth of the community, and so secure the ends which a Uni- 
versity is intended to serve, changes in its Constitution are called 
for, from time to time, and these can be made only with the 
sanction of the authority which created it. There is not a Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom, the constitution of which has 
not been repeatedly changed by Parliament. So, too, in On- 
tario, the constitutions of Queen’s and of the University of To- 
ronto, both of which were created by Royal charter, have been 
again and again changed by the Legislature or Parliament, which 
in the discharge of its functions acts in the Queen’s name and 
with her authority. 

According to the Charter of Queen’s, granted in 1841, the 
Board of Trustees consisted of 12 clergymen and 15 laymen of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. Three or two of the clergymen retired an- 
nually, and their places were filled by the Synod or Supreme 
Court of the Church. Four or three of the laymen retired an- 
nually, and their places were filled from a list nominated by the 
congregations of the Church. 

A great change was made by the legislation of 1874, necessi- 
tated by the fact that a section of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church with which the Kirk proposed to unite was opposed on 
principle to the Church becoming responsible for the mainten- 
ance of any Faculty or Department of a University save the De- 
partment of Theology. The Act obtained in 1874 (38 Vict. cap. 
76) therefore declared that the Board of Trustees shall elect suc- 
cessors to the members retiring annually, whether said members 
be ministers or laymen. 

The significance of this change was not apparent, because 
as the Church accepted the responsibility for the Theological 
Faculty and contributed to its maintenance, the Trustees re- 
ported annually to the Assembly and in their reports treated 
generally of all the Faculties; but its significance was very 
great. One of the resolutions accompanying the Basis of Union 
was to the effect that the United Church shall not be required to 
elect Trustees for an Arts Department; and as the Church after 
the union did not appoint a single member of the Governing 
Board, it did not hold itself responsible for the maintenance or 
extension of the University, even though the Trustees had still 
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to be individually Presbyterians. Queen’s remained nominally 
Presbyterian, but it became really self-governing. The limitation 
on its freedom practically amounted to nothing, because in 1874 
the overwhelming majority of its graduates and benefactors— 
from whom in any case its governing Board would be chosen— 
were Presbvterians; and the Council, a body, with functions in 
the main advisory, which had bzen created by the legislation of 
1874, and one-half of whose members were elected by the gra- 
duates, gave to graduates of other denominations, who showed 
an interest in the University, a constitutional place in its manage- 
ment, though without giving them seats on the governing Board. 
In 1888, however, legislation was obtained, extending the power 
of the Council, to the extent of giving it the right to elect to the 
Board of Trustees five additional members—one annually to sit 
for five years—whio need not be Presbyterians. 

The Constitution which the University recetved by the legis- 
lation of 1874 and 1888 has, thanks to the loyal support of in- 
dividuals in its constituency and of congregations traditionally 
attached to it, worked as well as could have been expected. But 
while the Board of Trustees has been able hitherto to provide in 
some measure for the growing demands of modern education, the 
present constitution gives no prospect of adequate expansion for 
the future. Since 1874, the Church has ceased as a body to 
recognize any responsibility for the maintenance and development 
of the University. Harmony has indeed existed between the 
Church and the Graduates as to what constitutes a right ideal of 
education for clergy and laity alike; and this may have been a 
more vital force than a formal connexion would have been. But, 
there is no Church organization to which we can appeal for de- 
fence or support, although the nominal connection with the 
Charch which still exists must always make it dificult for many 
Graduates to feel the full measure of their responsibility ; while 
it prevents municipalities in Eastern Ontario, or the Government 
and Legislature of the Province from voting the direct aid which 
otherwise could legitimately be sought from them. Such aid 
would be construed by denominational institutions into a ground 
for granting aid tothem also. That question was settled thirty 
years ago and could not be reopened. The fact then is that the 
Board of Trustees at present does not adequately represent the 
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public and undenominational work which Queen’s is doing more 
largely every year. Also, as regards its Faculty of Theology 
which is denominational, the five Trustees who sit as representa- 
tives of the graduates are not considered by a section of the 
Church to be the proper body to elect Professors of Theology, 
and that section is therefore disinclined to do anything for the 
Theological Faculty. 
THE PRESENT POSITION. 


The Constitution is therefore anomalous. That in itself is 
of little consequence, for as ‘‘ time is the great innovator,” anom- 
alies are sure to develop in every Constitution, from the mere 
growth of the society whose laws it expresses. Reforms are 
called for, only when the anomalies interfere with the welfare or 
stunt the growth of the organism. The question to be considered, 
as regards the Constitution of Queen’s, is this;—are further 
changes called for at present and how far should they go ? 

In considering this, the question should be looked at from 
at least two points of view. 

First—The present condition of University matters in 
Ontario and our needs. These combine to make the present 
moment opportune for a consideration of the Constitution of our 
governing Board. The Government of the Province has pledged 
itself, in answer to a request from the University of Toronto, to 
reopen the University question in the near future, with the view 
of aiding still further the Provincial University. This is not 
astonishing ; for the needs of a University, now that the compe- 
tition of the great American Universities has to be met, not to 
speak of the enlargement of McGill, cannot be met by a revenue 
adequate half or quarter of a century ago. How is Queen’s to 
keep pace with the certain extension of Toronto and McGill ? 
We recognize that whatever strengthens them is for the good of 
Canada, and helps to strengthen us, if we too keep our place in 
the constantly rising level of efficiency. Yet how can we do 
so? We have already given so much, considering our numbers 
and wealth, that we cannot be asked at present to make further 
sacrifices ; and it is unfair to Our constituency, loyal as it is, to 
overstrain this source of supply. The Government, again, no 
matter how well disposed, could not give direct aid to a 
University, five-sixths of whose Board must belong, according to 
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statute, to one denomination, without re-opening a question 
which the people of Ontario consider settled. 

Secondly.—The Church to which Queen's owes its origin has 
been appealed to and has given a unanimous decision, in accord 
with its general educational policy. The sectarian character of 
the Provincial University obliged the Church to establish Queen's. 
The membership of the Church was made the Corporation, be- 
cause, as Dr. Machar said at the first public meeting held to 
collect funds, ‘‘ It was a matter of necessity that the control of 
such an institution should be in the hands of some trustworthy 
and responsible body.” There were no undergraduates, and no 
graduates, no secondary schuols, and the Province had not at- 
tained to self-goverment. The Church therefore had to become 
the Corporation. It assumed the burden, as well as the control. 
The historic position of the Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
that the State should provide education for the people, from 
common schools to Universities, and when the State has failed, 
the Church has again and again attended to the work rather 
than that the work should not be done. The Church requires a 
University-trained ministry, and on its own account as well as 
in the public interest demands the establishment of efficient 
Universities. Therefore it undertook the duty in Nova Scotia 
eighty years ago, and itt ts undertaking it still in Manitoba, just 
as it is doing tn India and Formosa, while declaring that the 
work properly belongs to the State, and that its own special 
function is to attend to theological education. Queen’s, being 
its child, has been specially fostered by it, but its attitude to the 
University of Toronto has also been cordial and the affiliation of 
Knox College to that University was unanimously sanctioned by 
the General Assembly. When, therefore, the governing Board 
of Queen's indicated to the Assembly that possibly the time had 
come for distinguishing between the work which properly belongs 
to the State, and that which properly belongs to the Church, 
two alternatives presented themselves. The Church might have 
said: ‘* We have built up a great University and we had better 
keep our hand on it. We cannot know the future, nor how soon 
we may need such an institution, so that our own work may always 
be done as we wish.” Denominational pride, pride of ownership or 
control, as well as the conviction that Church connection gives 
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the best guarantees for the religious tone and spirit which 
should permeate all education, favoured that line of action. Un- 
willingness to make changes, for which there was no pressing 
need, when the University was steadily growing in strength, and 
a high regard on the part of the graduates for the distinctive 
characteristics of Queen’s, told with great weight on the same 
side. But, after full consideration, the Church took the other 
alternative, and agreed to relinquish whatever hold it might have 
on the University, in order that the University might do its pub- 
lic work, unfettered by denominational connection. It is not 
often that an ecclesiastical body makes such a magnanimous sur- 
render of what is dear to it, in what it believes to be the interest 
of the country as a whole. : 

The step to be taken next is to ascertain the mind of the 
graduates and benefactors on the proposed changes. The As- 
sembly emphasized ‘‘the great importance of having practical 
unanimity’? among them. It has, therefore, been decided to 
hold a Convention, at which full opportunity will be given for 
canvassing the whole subject, on Nov. rst and 2nd. The au- 
thorities of the University, Trustees, Senate and Council, will be 
called together, and the graduates, benefactors and corporators 
are asked to meet with them in Convocation Hall, proceedings 
to begin on Thursday, Nov. 1, at 4 p.m. 


QUESTIONS. 


In order to have the subject clearly before the mind, it will 
be well to put it in the form of questions, which any one can 
answer briefly. 

1. Should the governing board of Queen’s hereafter be 
wholly undenominational and representative ? 

2. In that case, how should the Theological Faculty be 
governed ? 

3. Should the students, as in the Scottish Universities, be 
part of the Corporation, and be represented on the governing 
board by a Rector elected by themselves ? 

4. Should the city of Kingston, as is the case in Edinburgh, 
be represented by the Mayor or some one elected by the City 
Council ? 

5. Should the Provincial Government, the Secondary 
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Schools of the Province, and affiliated Colleges, be represented, 
as is the case with the University of Toronto ? 

6. What proportion of the Board should be elected by the 
graduates, directly or through the University Council ? 

7. How should the benefactors be represented ? 

8. Who should be ex officto members of the Board ? 

I have thus presented our proposed constitutional changes, 
in the form of questions, for the practical purpose of indicating 
to busy men some of the main points involved, and also for the 
purpose of getting an expression of opinion from graduates and 
other friends who may not find it convenient to come to the 
Convention in Kingston on November the first. I shall be glad 
to hear, briefly or at fength, from all who hold an opinion one 
way or the other, and still better pleased to see them. The im- 
portance of the proposed changes is undeniable, but every one 
may be assured that nothing will be done rashly or without prac- 
tical unanimity on the part of the tried friends who have for so 
many years given signal proof of their zeal for University educa- 
tion of the Scottish type, which seems to me to be as well suited 
to most of the Provinces of Canada as it is to Scotland. The 
characteristics of this type are pretty well known. It treats 
students as men, not as boys. It regards Professors not as 
haughty Dons, but as the friends and inspirers of young men ; 
not as civil servants or parts of a machine, but as independent — 
thinkers, who can do the best work for the State, just because they 
are free,and whose work is therefore generously recognized by the 
State. Knowing that the average student is a poor man, it con- 
centrates his period of study into seven continuous months, and 
so permits him to save something during the summer, while it 
expects the Professor to devote that period of the year to inde- 
pendent study, scientific research or literary labours, the ten- 
dency of which is to keep his own mind fresh and prevent his 
becoming a mere hack, destitute of the power to mould or im” 
press others. Modelled as it is on this type, friends of Queen’s 
are suggesting changes, similar to those which have been repeat- 
edly made on the Scottish Universities in the course of the last 
half century, in order that it may do its work with greater 
freedom and fulness, as the needs of the coming century demand. 

G. M. GRANT. 





VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE GRADUATES ON THE 
ABOVE. 


FROM HAMILTON. 
E think that the Theological Department should be under 
the Church, and that the Arts and other Faculties 
should be wholly undenominational in name, as they have been 


in fact. 
FROM OTTAWA. 


As regards question 5, the Minister of Education should 
have the option of acting or nominating his representative. He 
himself could seldom attend the meetings. 

The High School Principals of Ontario or the Queen’s 
graduates in the schools might have the right of appointing one 
or two representatives. 

As regards question 4, the City Council should elect its re- 
presentative. Our Ottawa Council makes good appointments to 
the High School Board, but we sometimes have Mayors who 
would not be the best men to act on the governing body of a 
great educational institution. 

FROM PERTH. 

I see that for Theology, for the Faculties outside of The- 
ology, and for the maintenance required by the University, the 
new century is demanding new men and new methods. 

FROM TORONTO. 

Would State aid mean a kind or degree of control harmful 
to the ideal of free development which Queen’s more than any 
other Canadian University stands for? Would not such control 
be a very bad thing? Has it not injured Toronto University ? 
Even if this danger did not appear under a strong Principal, 
under a mediocrity it would be a danger. 

Again, would not the stream of private gifts, flowing from a 
thousand benefactors, dry up, should the Province become re- 
sponsible for the support or extension of the University ? 

FROM RENFREW COUNTY. 

Five of us met and considered the proposed changes, and 
came to the conclusion that they are wise. I, myself, though a 
_ strong Presbyterian, believe that it is best for any University to 
be free from the interference of any Church. This freedom 
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should extend to the Faculty of Theology as well as to the other 
Faculties. It is so in the Scottish Universities. 


FROM KINGSTON. 

With regard to the suggested changes in the Charter, I think, 

(1) The Corporation of the University should only consist 
of those to whom we can give rights to exercise in connection 
with the University, and one of these rights should be that of 
electing some of the members to the Governing Board of the — 
University. 

(2) It is not consistent with the idea of a Corporation that 
its Governing Board should consist of any one not a member of 
the Corporation. 

(3) In regard to the composition of the Governing Board, 

(a) It would not be wise nor add to the strength of the Board 
to allow any of its members to nominate ‘‘Assessors”’ or ‘‘As- 
sociates.”’ It would not be fair representation, or give independ- 
ent opinion, as those nominated would be expected to voice the 
opinions of those who nominated them. 

(b) It would be fairer to give the benefactors the right to 
elect three or four members or more. | 

(c) The absence of wealthy men interested in education has 
been conspicuous on our present Trustee Board. As the Uni- 
versity continues to grow, however, it will become a matter of 
increasing interest to be on the Governing Board, and I think it 
would be wise to leave three or four nominations in the hands of 
the new Board itself in order that desirable men interested in 
education could be appointed. 

(2) If the Boards of affiliated schools are made members of 
the Corporation, representatives from them would be right, pro- 
vided that these schools have collegiate standing. McGill has 
two affiliated institutions, which are, practically, high schools. 

(ec) Representation of the Senate is open to question, seeing 
that the Governiug Board has the appointment of and the dealing 
with the members of the Senate. Many years ago, the Trustees 
had, I believe, this question before them when Dr. Williamson 
was on the Board. The Senate is really represented in the 
person of the Principal. 

FROM NEW ONTARIO. 
The changes proposed seem to be absolutely required by the 
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situation, though I regret that it should be necessary to separate 
the Theological Faculty from the University. I trust that the 
characteristic influence of Queen’s—its wise independence of 
thought and speech—may be retained, and the broadening ten- 
dency of its work not interfered with, even though the Theo- 
logical Faculty be less directly under the control of the Univer- 
sity than it is at present. 

Again, will it not be a decided loss to the University to 
have the Theological Faculty separated from it, seeing that its 
influence in the past has been for good to the Unlversity as a 
whole ? 

I admit that the hardness of our hearts may make legisla- 
tion not good in itself advisable and necessary. In this case the 
defence may be that the University is growing more rapidly than 
the Church. 

It is certainly right to widen the basis of representation. 
Other elements of our national life will influence the University, 
and the University will react upon a wider section of the com- 
munity. 
FROM DURHAM COUNTY. 

So far as we can see, the proposed changes will be advan- 
tageous both to the Arts and Theological Departments. The 
work Queen’s is doing entitles her to Government financial re- 
cognition, but the present Constitution of the governing Board 
gives just enough force to the denominational cry to render help 
from that quarter impossible. As there appears to be a likeli- 
hood of a re-examination of the whole University question, the 
time for suggesting change is opportune. 

FROM NEW YORK. 

I am in favour of the Theological Faculty being an inde- 
pendent department and affiliated to the University. I believe 
this would be better for the faculty and better for the University. 
This the proposed change does, though the presence on the 
governing Board of a representative of the Theological Faculty 
might be objected to. But, it may be reasonably claimed by the 
Faculty, that if the University gives a training in Arts to its stu- 
dents, it should have a voice in framing the curriculum. 

FROM GRENVILLE. 

I always thought that it would be well if the General Assem- 

bly assumed full control and support of Queen’s. This the 
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Church has declined to do, and perhaps some day she may be- 
sorry for the attitude she has taken. The fact remains that the 
University is supported by loyal friends of every denomination 
and not by the Church as such. While I deeply regret the atti- 
tude of the Church, I see now no other course open except the one 
suggested. It is an excellent scheme, and one that will in the 
end put Queen’s on the adequate financial basis to which she is 


richly entitled. 
FROM LENNOX. 


The first question is, Can Queen’s in any case rely on ade- 
quate Provincial support? Toronto University wants all, and 
claims that it can do the work of the Province. 

Again, when the Charter is changed as proposed, can 
Queen’s appeal to so wide a Constituency as at present with equal 
force? We might then say, Queen’s has appealed to Caesar, 
and to Caesar let her go. 

Should you not be sure then of getting Provincial aid before 
cutting loose from your old anchorage ? 

The proposal to elect a Rector, representing the students, 
is a good one. 

I see the force of all that has been stated and the necessity 
that something be done. The plan outlined shows the hand of 
a statesman who has faith in his countrymen and in the justice 
of the cause for which he stands. I have confidence in the men 
who guide the good ship and believe that they will steer her 


aright. 
FROM HASTINGS. 


While I would be sorry to see the University cut off from its 
quasi connection with the Church, still if after thorough con- 
sideration—-it was felt to be the best course to take, it would not 
in the least interfere with the interest I have always had in its 
welfare. The Graduates of Toronto University whom I know 
are not in favour of its close connection with the Government ; 
and it seems to me that the change proposed is a risky venture 
for Queen’s. But, if it would widen its field and increase its in- 
fluence, risks must be taken. I doubt, however, if a Government 
grant would be a reliable asset. 

FROM LEEDS. 

The plan outlined seems to be about the right thing to do. 

We are in the anomalous position of being nominally under the 
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Church, while really we are not. The general public does not 
understand the condition of affairs, and until our severance from 
the Church is publicly known, we can look for no assistance 
from the State. This may seem to some of our friends a wrench- 
ing of ties which are dear to them. We cannot, however, look 
for much more support from our present constituency, and there- 
fore would not be in any worse position under the contemplated 
change than at present. It may have an effect upon the attend- 
ance of theological students, but beyond that I see no objection 
to the scheme. 
FROM ONTARIO COUNTY. 

I approve. Some such accommodation to changing con- 
ditions seems necessary. Civic representation should be small. 
The removal of religious restriction and the addition of educa- 
tional representatives are a better widening of the constituency 
than the patronage of municipalities. 

We need one University in Canada independent of both 
Church and State, or only indirectly related to Church and State 
through the graduates of her own or other Universities. These 
inen will keep her in close enough touch with public opinion, 
and in the end will secure for her the support which her expan- 
sion requires. 

FROM HAMILTON. 

Should the contemplated change be made, the only remain- 
ing question for the Legislature to consider is, should aid be 
given to only one University when another in Eastern Ontario 
is doing a large share of the public work? That can be 
answered in only one way by impartial men, even if Eastern On- 
tario only were concerned. But Quecn’s has also a just claim’ 
from the influence for good which she is exercising on the whole 
educational life of the Province. 

N.B.—As a rule the writers of the above views have ascer- 
tained the opinions of others and are expressing these as well as 
their own. 





THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SCOTTISH UNI- 
VERSITIES ARE AIDED BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 





HERE are four Universities in Scotland, viz. :—Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s. The first named 
was established, subsequent to the Reformation, by the Town 
Council, and was therefore long known as ‘‘ the Toon’s College.” 
The other three were established, prior to the Reformation, by 
the Pope granting charters in the usual form of the time, at the 
request of Bishops of the respective sees who desired the promo- 
tion of learning and who showed their zeal by making a certain 
provision, less or more, for the teachers and scholars they pro- 
posed to bring together. Subsequent tu the union of Scotland 
with England, very little was done by Parliament for the expan- 
sion of these or any other Universities in the United Kingdom. 
All lived on the bounty of the pious founders of a previous 
age. Edinburgh honourably distinguished itself among the cities 
by its liberality towards its own College. Down to 1858, the 
poverty of the Scottish Universities was a reproach to the 
nation. So likewise was their unreformed condition, and the 
little interest taken in them by the nobility and wealthier 
classes. who had fallen into the habit of sending their sons to 
the public schools and Universities of England, where they got 
out of touch with national sentiment and necessities. 

In 1858, Lord Advocate Inglis succeeded in passing through 
Parliament ‘‘An Act to make provision for the better govern- 
ment and discipline of the Universities of Scotland, and improv- 
ing and regulating the course of study therein.”” This Act not 
only aroused great indignation in the minds of venerable mem- 
bers of the old corporations, for it made radical changes, abolish- 
ed tests and swept away abuses, but there was little public sup- 
port elicited in its behalf. It was, however, the dawn of a new 
era. From that date both Parliament and private donors have 
contributed liberally to aid and extend the usefulness of all four 
Universities, without infringing on their self-government. The 
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public money voted is applied as Imperial Commissioners 
directed, and an annual report on the state of the finances, duly 
audited, has to be made to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and by him laid before the General Council of each University 
and before Parliament. 

Another Act, known as the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889 
was subsequently passed. According to it, the sum of £42,000 
stg. was named, afterwards increased by £30,000 more, (ear- 
marked on ‘‘The Education and Local Taxation Account Grant,”’) 
as the amount to be annually paid to the four Universities, and 
Imperial Commissioners were appointed to allocate it, according 
to principles of equity. The four Scottish Universities therefore 
now receive £72,000 stg, or about $360,000 annually from Gov- 
ernment ; St. Andrew’s getting 15 per cent. of the amount, 
Aberdeen 20 per cent., Glasgow 29 per cent., and Edinburgh 
36 per cent. 

The cry has never been raised in little Scotland that there 
is room for only one University, and that all public money should 
be given to one. Even St. Andrew’s, which has not one-third as 
many students as Queen’s, gets more than $50,000 a year of the 
total grant ; and that, instead of checking, has only stimulated pri- 
vate liberality. A Fifeshire man died a few years ago in Australia 
and left the University nearly a million dollars. No one in all 
Scotland has ever dreamed that Universities doing national work, 
under public charters, were not national. Even though in every 
case there is a Faculty of Theolugy limited to the Church of 
Scotland, no Free Churchman, United Presbyterian, Episcopal- 
ian, Methodist or Roman Catholic urges that as a reason for 
declining to support the other Faculties. How is it that any of 
our educated men should have so little of the sense of justice and 
largeness of view, in considering University matters, that char- 
acterize the people of Scotland and the Parliament of Great 
Britain ? Our history gives the explanation, but it should not 
require much public spirit to rise above considerations of locality, 
and to deal with the facts of the case and the general interest 
and need shown by the evolution of higher education in 
Ontario. 

SCOTUS. 


fF 
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SHOULD WE REVISE THE CONSTITUTION OF 
QUEEN'S? 


OST constitutional changes, whether in Church, State, or 
other vital form of human association, are made under 
stress of some crisis in the affairs of the Society. And though a 
crisis, however remote its origin, is but a temporary affair, yet, 
surcharged as it commonly is with the personal element, great 
future lines of action drafted under its troubled shadow are dis- 
torted by the passions and interests of an hour. How fortunate 
is the case of an institution which with all its functions develop- 
ing harmoniously, yet foreseeing the need for re-adjustment in 
the near future, undertakes the task while still it may devote its 
calm and unbiased attention to the work. 

In such a position Queen’s seems to stand at present. 

This University has gradually come to occupy a larger and 
more responsible position in the educational field of Canada than 
was quite contemplated at the time of its foundation. Hence 
the necessity for considering whether, under its formal terms, 
her constitution affords an adequate foundation for the present 
structure and its probable future expansion. 

Where there is progress there must be change; yet change 
should rather wait for experience to point the way than be eager 
to act as guide. ) 

The changes which seem to be called for in connection with 
Queen’s are neither radical nor untried. 

The British Constitution, with its roots in the ages, is not 
tied to any specific past, but continually incorporates new factors 
through the assimilative process of constitutional practice or 
custom, and thus contrives to keep abreast of the times. 

Queen’s though having a written constitution, has neverthe- 
less indulged in a good many needful and expedient customs, 
which have enabled her to keep pace with her expanding duties 
in a growing country. In so doing, however, she has naturally 
got somewhat out of harmony with the letter of her law. 

In order that what has been acquired may be retained and 
the way kept open for further progress, wisdom would seem to 
suggest that the written constitution should be wrought into 
harmony with present conditions and future prospects. 

Before an institution such as a University can acquire a life 
and constitution of its own it must have a foster parent. Queen’s 
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will never have cause to regret that her foster parent was the 
Church of Scotland. Though the securing of a trained ministry 
was the immediate object of her foundation, yet the secondary 
pupose, which has since grown to be much the larger, was to 
establish an institution of learning for all who might care to avail 
themselves of it. 

In the course of events which need not be retailed here, the 
Church withdrew from the University its official control and cor- 
porate support. This had the effect of creating the Board of 
Trustees an independent body, which has since remained the 
faithful guardian of the University while it has been slowly build- 
ing up from the citizens of Canada and the youth of the country 
a permanent body of its own, composed of benefactors, graduates 
and students, no longer confined to one denomination but repre- 
sentative ot the country at large. 

Few, I think, will deny that in seeking to faithfully serve, 
along with others, the higher educational needs of the country, 
Queen’s is more effectively serving those of its foster household 
than if it had specially narrowed its attention to them. In edu- 
cation it is better to be a Canadian than a Presbyterian ; it is 
better to be a developed man than a Canadian ; but one may be 
the latter without ceasing to be either of the others. 

Since then, there has grown up throughout Canada, and even 
beyond it, a distinctively Queen’s constituency, in which interest 
in the progress and prosperity of the University, loyalty to it as 
an alma mater, and attachment to its collegiate traditions, are 
the unifying forces, it seems meet that this new constituency 
should take the place resigned by the Church and become the 
body ultimately responsible for the future of the University. 
But, it may be urged, if things are working so harmoniously 
at present, why seek to make any change? To which it may be 
replied, Yes ; thanks to the personnel of the present Board of 
Trustees, things are working harmoniously, but really on a larger 
and freer basis than the present constitution. The Board of 
Trustees very generously and wisely respects the wishes of the new- 
er and larger constituency, but it is by no means obliged to do so. 

If, from any unfortunate combination of events, its generosity 
or good judgment should be impaired there 1s no means by which 
the new constituency could make its wishes effective without 
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ruinous consequences to the University. What is required, there- 
fore, is that the present harmonious relationship should be taken 
advantage of by both Trustees and Council, so that the working 
arrangement which has been wisely brought about by the shaping 
hand of experience, may receive some adequate and formal ex- 
pression, which will insure past advances against any untoward 
accidents and afford a definite foundation for the future. A 
beginning in this direction was made when the University Coun- 
cil was granted the right to elect five members to the Board of 
Trustees. That this departure has worked admirably every one 
must admit, and, now that the Church has undertaken to place 
the Theological Faculty under a Board of its own, the only 
anomaly connected with the new principle has been removed. 
It is but the logical completion of the whole trend of the un- 
written, as well as written constitutional development of Queen’s, 
to make the Board of Trustees representative of the new and 
larger corporation of the University. 

As to the composition of the new corporaton; while there 
might be some discussion with reference to minor elements, yet 
it is sufficiently plain that those who are most deeply and un- 
selfishly interested in the welfare of the University are the bene- 
factors, the graduates, the staff and the students. 

In what proportion these factors should be represented is a 
question of detail to be considered when the general principle is 
recognized. | 

It is never well to make too complex a constituency, or to 
diffuse responsibility, thus permitting and even encouraging sec- 
tional interests. While the University will naturally seek the 
sympathy and co-operation of all who are interested in the edu- 
cation and spiritual progress of the country, yet it would not be 
wise to go out of its way to offer representation to any organiza- 
tions not immediately interested in its administration. 

Details need not be discussed before the general principle is 
admitted, but it does appear to be highly expedient, both in jus- 
tice to itself and for the removal of uncertainty from the mind 
of the public, that Queen’s should revise its constitution, bring- 
ing it into harmony with the facts of the present and the needs 


of the future. 
ADAM SHORTT. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


S an Anglican, a graduate and a trustee, I hail with pleasure 

the prospect of such constitutional changes in the statutes 

of the University as may increase the number of the elected 

trustees and gently dissolve the nominal connection between the 

Presbyterian Church of Canada and the University which has 
existed since 1875. | 

As the first trustee elected by the graduates of the Univer- 
sity, I have always felt that the most important and dignified of 
the trustees are those who have been chosen as representatives 
of the University Council. We represent all the Professors in 
Arts and Theology, and all the graduates in Arts, Medicine and 
Law. The other gentlemen who sit on the Board represent no 
one save their honorable and very worthy selves; yet under the 
statutes of the University these latter (who must be members of 
the Presbyterian Church), placed in their important positions by 
some dozen or so friends, have as much power man for man as 
any one of the five who represent all the teachers and taught of 
the University. This seems an anomaly. 

If the introduction among the trustees of five who need not 
believe in the Westminster Confession has not caused catastro- 
phe, but proved a benefit to the University, would not the admis- 
sion of thrice that number be an advantage ? Is anything to be 
feared from graduates of Queen’s whatever be their creed? We 
would not taboo those who believe that Jenny Geddes was right 
when she threw her stool at the parson, because there are many 
useful and worthy men among them. 

Why should a man who loves Queen’s and is willing to 
spend and be spent in her service be any longer debarred from 
taking an active part in her management simply because he pre- 
fers the Thirty-nine Articles to the Confession prepared by the 
divines at Westminster? Neither of these valuable but difficult- 
of-digestion documents affect in any way his views on the 
Binomail Theorem, or the right use of Logarithms, or on any 
practical matter in every day life. One loses all theological bias 
in such matters after passing the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid. 
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Queen's has grown as she has, because the hand of Presby- 
terianism has been very light upon her professors for years past, 
and has always, almost from the very first, been unfelt by the 
students. The fate of some Universities in this land reminds us 
of ‘“‘the dead hand” of the Church, and that what ecclesiastics con- 
sidered the vine and the fig tree under which colleges would 
flourish have often turned out akin to the deadly upas tree. 
Queen’s has flourished because her professors have not been kept 
in theological leading strings, nor her students in ecclesiastical 
swaddling clothes. True, her trustees have been straightly laced 
by the Shorter Catechism, but fortunately it has ever seemed 
good to the authorities of the College to lay upon professors and 
students no greater burdens than these necessary things, ‘‘a 
desire for the glory of God "—on the part of the former, and the 
production by the latter before matriculation of a certificate of 
character ‘‘ from his minister, or some respectable party.”’ Not 
because of the oneness of the creed of the Board of Trustees, but 
in spite of it, has the College broadened and lengthened and 
strengthened, so that in her halls and in her lists of graduates 
are found Anglicans and Jews, Roman Catholics and Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Baptists, Congregationalists and Spiritualists. 
If, then, notwithstanding the warp and the woof of the govern- 
ors have been all of one hue the product of the loom has been 
such a veritable Joseph's coat, how gorgeous will be the output 
when all shades of belief are represented on the Board and no 
hue predominates save according to the will of those who by 
years of study in her class-rooms, or by generous gifts, have 
shewn their love for Queen’s University. 

A parent may be expected to support a child when it is 
young and weak—but when that child has become herself an 
alma mater surrounded by stalwart and well-to-do sons and 
daughters, she should look no longer in her hour of need to the 
author of her being for maintenance and assistance, but to her 
own offspring. Queen's, too, has outgrown the time when she 
should look to the great Church which gave her birth for help ; 
if she do so she will commit two wrongs ;—seeking to deprive the 
Church of money needed elsewhere for legitimate Church work, 
and fostering selfishness and meanness in the sons and daughters 
she has launched upon the world ; making them dependent in- 
stead of self-reliant, beggars, not givers. 
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As a friend of Queen’s I feel confident that if all connect- 
ion between the Presbyterian Church and the University is 
severed, a new era of prosperity will dawn for her. Citizens of 
Kingston and citizens of Eastern Ontario, Municipalities and 
Corporations, will rally around her in a way they could not do, 
if any semblance or thread of connection between the Church 
and the University continued. 

Of course the Divinity Faculty would continue in intimate 
relationship with the Presbyterian Church. The Professors 
and Managers thereof would all continue rooted and grounded 
In the faith of those wise and prudent men who builded better 
than they knew when more than half a century ago they laid 
well and truly the foundations of Queen’s. There need be no 
more friction or clashing between the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity and the Directors of the Theological Hall than there is 
now between the Trustees and the Directors of the School of 
Science. 

And if our country prospers and our city grows and the 
population of Eastern Ontario multiplies, the time may come 
when Theological Halls of Methodists and Baptists, Anglicans 
and Congregationalists and Roman Catholics will be scattered 
about the campus beneath the shadow of the University, and 
young divines of every denomination, church, sect, and shade, 
take side by side their Literae Humaniores, their Science, their 
Languages, from the Professors of the Universities, to the great 
advantage of the Church and country at large and of them- 
selves in particular. In no way can the future religious 
teachers of our Country better learn ‘Homo sum, human nihil 
ame alienum puto,” and fulfil the Great Teacher’s prayer that 


they may be one. 
IK. VASHON ROGERS. 


IMMIGRATION. 


URING the Middle Ages the social fabric was of such a 
character that change of domicile was next to impossible. 

The lower ciasses were bound to the soil through allegiance to 
their feudal lords, and the lords again were bound to the king. 
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The relation of men to one another was regulated by status, and 
no one could at his own will cut himself adrift from the system 
of which he formed a part. Besides these purely feudal ties 
there were many other conditions which hindered migration. 
Travel was difficult and dangerous. In every country aliens 
were looked on with suspicion and were more or less subject to 
abuse. In Germany, for instance, there existed a law by which 
a stranger could be reduced to the position of a serf. In some 
cases a man could not withdraw from a community without pay- 
ing a fine to indemnify it for the loss; when he came into 
another community he might have to pay a fine for the privilege 
of settling. The prevailing system of poor relief and the petty 
interests of different trades interfered with the free movement of 
men even from parish to parish. 

The past century has been distinguished by an assertion of 
the rights of the individual. One of the many consequences of 
this has been a change of front regarding the migration of people 
from one country to another. The French revolution, which so 
profoundly stirred the thought of Europe and America, may be 
termed the period of acute individualism. The air suddenly be- 
came filled with new propositions setting forth the rights of man 
as man, many of which propositions did good service, though the 
world ts now beginning to see theirinadequacy. As late as 1868, 
the American Congress declared the right of expatriation to be 
‘a natural and inherent right of all people indispensable to the 
enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” and ‘‘ any declaration, instruction, opinion, order or de- 
cision of any officer of the United States which denies, restricts, 
obstructs or questions the right of expatriation is declared incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of the Republic.” The 
same year a treaty was made with China in which this doctrine 
of absolute freedom was explicitly set forth. For a time the 
practical attitude of the Americans, both toward the Chinese and 
toward Europeans, was in harmony with the proposition they 
had adopted as a fundamental principle. But they were not long 
consistent with their theory. Whatever the federal authorities 
might think about the rights of the case, the people of Cali- 
fornia, who had to live among the Chinese, did not care much 
for their new neighbours. The objections of the Californians, 
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whether valid or not, gradually changed the national attitude 
and the Chinese were first persecuted in small ways, then sub- 
jected to legal disabilities, and finally excluded almost entirely 
from the land where all men are supposed to be free and equal. 
With regard to Europeans there has been a somewhat similar 
development of policy in the United States. At one time 
treaties were negotiated with the nations of Europe by which 
expatriation was declared to be a natural and inalienable right of 
the individual. Since then barriers have been gradually set up, 
calculated to absolutely exclude the less desirable sort of emi- 
grants. 

Thus the watchwords of one generation are discredited by 
the next. In departing from the traditions of half a century ago, 
our friends to the South are perfectly justifiable. People have 
no natural and inherent right to change their dwelling-place. 
This right, like all others, rests on a social basis, and its scope 
must be determined by the social interests of communities. Con- 
sequently it is within a nation’s jurisdiction to say who shall or 
who shall not come to dwell within its bounds. It would be re- 

ettable if nations were to revive the medieval restrictions 
which arose from class interests, and there is some danger of 
such a revival. But, on the other hand, emigration and immi- 
gration should be subject to control exercised in a large-minded 
way for the general welfare of the countries concerned. Every 
nation has to work out its own salvation, and it were well if it 
did so with fear and trembling, for the issues involved in a 
nation’s development are far-reaching and of vast importance. 
Not merely the interests of to-day are at stake, but the interests 
of to-morrow and the day after to-morrow. It is a people’s duty 
to set their face toward a high ideal of national life, to conserve 
such elements as are in harmony with this ideal, and to elimi- 
nate whatever is opposed to it. The higher civilization has a 
moral right to displace the lower. This alone can justify Euro- 
pean occupation of China, American conquest in Cuba and the 
Philippines, and the assertion of Britain’s sovereignty in South 
Africa. This same right of the higher as against the lower types 
of life justifies the people of this continent in shutting out such 
alien elements of population as seem likely to lower rather than 
raise the general type of life. 
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Such being a very brief outline of the evolution of emigration 
ideas, let us now turn to a consideration of affairs in our own 
country. 

Of late years, with the opening up of the North-West, the 
desire of Canadians to get more settlers into the country has 
become feverish. If we ask why it is that Canadians are so 
anxious for a large movement of immigration, that question can 
be best answered by the public utterances of a few representative 
men. Rev. Mr. Gaetz, speaking before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 18go, and referring to the condition of 
things in Northern Alberta, said: ‘‘ The indications suggest the 
necessity of a vigorous immigration policy, a very vigorous immi- 
gration policy indeed... You send us a thousand men, and in a 
few years we well send you back $50,000 for commodities, which 
you will control, and in which we will not be likely to come into 
very serious competition with you.”’ During the last session of 
Parliament Col. Prior made a speech in which he made some 
statements not very complimentary to the Galicians and Douk- 
hobors. Sir Wilfred Laurier in replying to him said: ‘‘We can- 
not in this our Canada allow this policy of the dog inthe manger 
to prevail. We have lands in the North-west; what do you 
want to do with them ?’”’ His words were received with cheers, 
and the cheers were quite as significant as the remark itself, for 
they show that, to a great number of the members, the answer 
to Col. Prior seemed final. Let me make one more quotation as 
explaining the popular attitude, this time from the last annual 
address of the General Manager of the Bank of Commerce. He 
says: —‘' During 18y8 about 28,000 immigrants came into the 
North-west, but in the first five months of 1899 about 21,000 
have already arrived. It is true we are discussing the desira- 
bility of many of these as settlers in Canada, but if they will 
work at the outdoor labor of farming with only reasonable in- 
dustry we need not be aftaid of the result. Until we are a great 
manufacturing country with crowded cities we cannot afford and 
do not need to discuss too closely the people who come to 
Canada, provided they will but work.” 

It seems clear from these expressions of opinion that what 
is looked for in connection with immigration is an economic re- 
sult. Ina new country, like our own, the dominating idea with 
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most people is the desire for wealth. Wealth arises from the 
application of labor to natural resources. Of these latter we 
have abundance, so that if wealth is the great desideratum labor 
would seem to be the one thing needful. It would appear, then, 
that ‘‘ we cannot afford and do not need to discuss too closely 
the people who come to Canada, provided they will but work.” 
If they will work*they will also eat. ‘* Thus by an enlightened 
policy,” as another writer has said, ‘‘ there is brought into the 
country a class of people who are both producers and con- 
sumers.”’ 

Now this position, which I think is the popular attitude in 
Canada toward the question of immigration, is open to two 
criticisms. In the first place it is a mistake to regard the in- 
comer merely in his capacity as a producer and consumer of 
material products. For purposes of analysis it is permissible to 
make a logical isolation of economic functions, but we must re- 
member that, in actual fact, economic and social results are 
never separate. If an immigrant were nothing more than an 
animal capable of performing physical labor his coming would 
present few difficulties. But he is more than this. He is a man 
and is supposed to take a man’s place in the community. He is 
to be not only a producer and consumer, but a citizen; and, in 
the exercise of his functions as man and citizen, he is destined 
to modify, for good or evil, the life and institutions of his adopt- 
ed country. The reception of large numbers of foreigners in- 
volves us immediately in some of the most perplexing social and 
political problems. To shut our eyes to these problems and to 
welcome aliens simply because they can grow wheat and devour 
groceries is to give ourselves over to the grossest materialism 
and so to imperil those higher, spiritual interests on which the 
welfare of any nation must ultimately depend. Wealth is not 
the sole end of life, and to make it such is as great a mistake for 
a nation as for an individual. 

The second criticism to which the popular view of immi- 
gration seems open is this: Even granting, as we may readily 
do, that material prosperity is one of the first things necessary 
for a nation’s progress, it does not follow that that prosperity 
will be best secured by an immigration policy such as we are at 
present pursuing. We wish to see our prairie lands converted 
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into flourishing farms, but are we going about that business in 
the best way when we plant new colonies of alien people in the 
West? The amount of brute force which they represent is one 
thing; the efficiency of their labor in securing the results which 
we desire is quite another thing. Moreover, the new social and 
political conditions which these people will produce cannot fail 
to react powerfully on the economic developmen of the country. 

Thus the subject of immigration as applied to Canadian life, 
and indeed to the life of every new and growing country, evident- 
ly raises many interesting questions, a few of which I purpose 
now to discuss. And since these run into each other at so many 
points it makes little difference where we begin. First, then, a 
word about cheap labor, a phase of the matter over which the 
people of British Columbia are greatly exercised. The real ob- 
jection to cheap labor is social rather than economic. If the 
Chinese could be dealt with from the economic standpoint alone, 
the cheapness of their labor would be a clear advantage to the 
country. They would be on the same level as machinery and 
it seems hardly necessary at this late day to defend the use of 
machinery, although it does displace men and sometimes de- 
prives them of their means of livelihood. But the Chinese are 
not machines; they are part of the social organism. They are 
able to work for so little because their standard of living is ab- 
normally low, and this fact, together with other race peculli- 
arities, makes them an anomalous element in the community, in- 
compatible with the ideals and free institutions of a democracy. 
They will not mix with white people, and indeed we evince no 
desire that they should do so. 

This leads us to consider the general question of the assimi- 
lation of races. Some few may hold that this process is not 
necessary to our well-being as a nation. Why should not differ- 
ent races remain distinct while united under one political sover- 
eignty? Switzerland is a good example of such a state, while 
Canada herself has long been the home of two distinct races. 
But in the case of Switzerland the conditions are peculiar. That 
country is hemmed in on all sides by greater powers; it is held 
together by external pressure. And, after all, the strands which 
unite the Swiss as a nation are few and slight. The different 
cantons manage their own internal affairs. They are separated 
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from each other by great physical barriers, so that there is little 
intercourse between them. In foreign affairs they act together 
through the federal authorities. Thus to the outside world they 
appear as one nation, while among themselves they are really 
distinct. Not many of us would wish to set up Switzerland as 
our ideal. At any rate what is practicable in the small country 
of the Alps would be impossible in the wide and varied expanse 
of British North America. 

As to the two races already in Canada, the French and the 
English, their relationship is such as to make the outlook for the 
future rather discouraging. They get along in a sort of way just 
because they are largely isolated from each other. When they 
do come together, as in Dominion politics or in Montreal muni- 
cipal affairs, their difference of interest is accentuated. The 
periodic outbreaks of race hatred are a sadly true indication of 
the want of unity between the two. 

Further, the Europeans who are filling up the West are not 
on as good a footing to share political power with us as are the 
French. These latter, though they have never given up their 
own manner of life, have lived under British institutions for cen- 
turies and are fairly conversant with the aims and general work- 
ings of these institutions. The new arrivals have no such knowl- 
edge. What then are we to do with them ? Ona smaller scale 
we have the same trouble ahead of us that the Americans have 
in Cuba and the Philippines. They seem to profit by past ex- 
perience. The case of the Southern negro has taught them that 
it is a mistake to give a man the franchise without first ascer- 
taining the man’s ability to exercise his voting power with some 
degree of wisdom. Americans recognize that the Filipinos are 
not fit for self-government, and that for long enough some form 
of paternal rule will be a necessity in those islands. Are we 
facing the facts at home with as much intelligence ? Shall we 
have a form of paternal government in our midst, or shall we 
give political power to people who have no political education. 
The former course is not desirable; the latter would be mad- 
ness. If large communities of foreigners are to be enfranchised 
without being assimilated the result will be the creation of innu- 
merable sectional interests which will prevent any national ques- 
tion being decided on its merits. 
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We need not further discuss the need of assimilation. Most 
of those who defend the present immigration from Europe do so 
on the ground that the people will assimilate with the Canadians. 
Let us see what grounds there are for this claim. 

While the assertion is made again and again that this as- 
similation will take place, I have not seen any good reasons set 
forth for the belief. It will not come about as a matter of course. 
Different races have been fused in the past into one new people 
and the like may happen again ; but it is not an easy process and 
is not possible at all except under special conditions. 

In cases where a color line divides people it can hardly be 
expected that they will mix. This difference may be only skin- 
deep, but it is a very conspicuous circumstance, and is the index 
to other differences which are more than skin-deep. The Negro 
in slavery served a purpose; but once set free and invited to 
become a citizen, the negro took the opportunity of realizing 
himself in his own way, which is not the way of the ambitious 
white man. Some five or six million negroes of the South are 
still living in one-room cabins, and about that same number can 
neither read nor write. Here, then, is a case where the con- 
ditions necessary for assimilation are clearly lacking. 

But, even where there is no difference of color, distinct races 
repel each other. It is a well-known fact that, in the Eastern 
townships and along the Ontario boundary, wherever the French 
move in, the English move out. An English family doesn't 
think of becoming French in its language, its tastes and its ideal 
of life. Just as little do the French contemplate being Angli- 
cized. Another case in point is that of the Boer. It is very 
easy for us to talk of the superiority of British institutions ; the 
Boer thinks differently and is prepared to hang on to his own 
character with the most dogged persistence. When the war is 
ended and the Boer deprived of his arms he will still remain a 
Boer, changed in no way except that he will hate the English 
more intensely than ever. The South African question will re- 
main after the effervesence of the present trouble has passed 
away. 

One of the happiest instances of race amalgamation was 
that which took place after the Norman conquest of England. 
The feudal system facilitated the union of conquerors and con- 
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quered. The Anglo-Saxons retained their hold on the soil. 
They were the working-class and so were indispensable to their 
Norman superiors. The two were thrown together constantly ; 
they formed one community within the castle and its bounds. 
When the long wars with France began, tliey fought side by side 
and so gained new respect for one another. The characteristics 
of the two were harmonious, their differences in the end proving 
complementary factors in a higher life than either possessed 
alone. 

As regards the possibility of assimilating the various nation- 
alities introduced into our Northwest, that is a new experiment 
and time alone can show the result. It is not safe to dogmatize, 
but we may examine the situation in the light of general 
principles. 

It is held out as one of the inducements to immigrants 
coming into the Northwest that they will be allowed to settle in 
distinct colonies. This policy seems fatal to any hope of assimi- 
lation. The Mennonites were allowed to settle in this way 
twenty years ago. They remain yet a distinct colony. Mr. 
Sifton last session, in a speech defending the government policy, 
spoke of the Mennonites as prosperous and respectable settlers ; 
but he admitted they would not assimilate, while the new 
settlers—the Galicians and Doukhobors—would. One would 
think that the facts all pointed in the other direction. If the 
Mennonites have not shewn a disposition to assimilate why 
should the others. Take the Doukhobors for example. In 
Russia they belonged to a numerous peasant sect thrown off 
from the Greek Church. To the odium of the Church was 
added the persecution of the State on account of the refusal of 
these people to perform military duties. Another fact to be kept 
in mind is that in Russia the Doukhobors were communists. 
Various attempts were made to scatter them, but in vain; they 
invariably came together again. We have brought them here 
on the promise of religious freedom and exemption from military 
service. We have also prepared the way for them to continue 
their communal life, which has an economic as well as a social 
character, the head man of a group of one hundred and forty 
families having custody of all the money. Prof. Mavor thinks 
that such colonies as these are a boon to the Northwest. He 
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recommends them for their great compactness. In such colo- 
nies, he says, religion is the best bond, and where it is associ- 
ated, as in the Doukhobors, with an economic bond you have a 
perfect colony. This last remark contains a truth which weighs 
against the Doukhobors rather than in their favour. Such a 
perfect colony as Prof. Mavor describes is the very condition 
which will prevent this alien element from mingling with Cana- 
dians. A religious bond in itself might not be sufficient to keep 
them isolated, but when they follow ways of their own, not only 
in religion, but in all their secular activities, and since their 
geographical situation is such as to perpetuate this state of af- 
fairs, it is hard to see how their assimilation is to take place. 
Time will bring it about, people say, and dismiss the problem 
without giving it any genuine thought. But time brings nothing 
about. It is the forces that work in time which produce results, 
and if these are working the wrong way what can you expect but 
disappointing results. What has been said of the Doukhobors 
applies with greater or less force to all others who are being 
settled after the same fashion. Dr. Robertson says: ‘‘ Each 
nationality is placed together on blocks of land. I do not like 
the hiving system myself, but I can sympathize with the desire of 
these foreigners to be placed together where they can have the 
same language spoken. The future of our country would be 
better assured if there was a liberal sprinkling of Canadian and 
British people among the foreigners.” Side by side with this 
quotation I should like to place another. A gentleman who has 
resided in the Northwest for a number of years writes in the 
Canadian Magazine: ‘‘ The Galicians are neither useful nor or- 
namental, and why unsavory shiploads of them should be dumped 
down on the top of us in the Northwest is an irritating mystery 
which our minds can only wonder at and swear at.’’ Here isa 
‘man who speaks from a point of view which we Easterners are 
likely to forget. He belongs to the ‘‘sprinkling of Canadian and 
British people among the foreigners,” and he tells us just how 
anxious that sprinkling is to unite with the new comers. Thus, 
while there are obstacles to assimilation presented by the aliens, 
there are also decided objections on the part of those Canadians 
who are, tO vary a war phrase, not on the BEHUDE line, but on 
the assimilating line. | 
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These foreigners, we are told, must be assimilated. Many 
seem to take it for granted that when this ts accomplished the 
whole problem of immigration will be solved. But that cannot 
be. The reception of alien elements into the body politic will 
change the type of our national life for better or worse. We are 
not merely presenting farms to these hordes of Doukhobors, 
Galicians, Hungarians, Finns, Icelanders, Swedes, Germans and 
others, but we are pledging ourselves to give up our character 
and take on a new one—such a character as these people in 
union with us shall form. 

This naturally leads us to consider a few aspects of immi- 
gration from the point of view of the social modification which 
it is likely to produce. Emigration is almost entirely a move- 
ment of the lower class. The lower class in every country in- 
variably exhibits the largest proportion of illiteracy, pauperism, 
vice and crime. Consequently an abnormal increase of these 
undesirable features is to be expected in any country that re- 
cruits its population through immigration. 

Aside from this general consideration there are other things 
to be taken into account as determining the kind of people who 
come toAmerica. Immigration and emigration are so intimately 
related that it is impossible to investigate the one without refer- 
ence to the other. The desirability of the different classes who 
reach our shores depends largely on the causes which operate to 
make them leave their native lands. The causes of emigration 
are the best index available both to the moral character of the 
people we receive and to their fitness for stimulating the progress 
of the New World. 

The most desirable citizen to adopt is one who has come 
into the country independently of any aid and under the pres- 
sure of no influence other than his own unbiassed judgment as to 
the possibility of bettering his condition. In reality this ideal is 
departed from in many ways. Among the influences which pro- 
mote emigration, exclusive of colonial government assistance, 
must be mentioned the urging of friends and relatives, the as- 
sistance of poor-law authorities and charitable societies, and the 
efforts of steamship companies to secure passengers. 

The influence exerted by new settlers on friends whom they 
have left behind is natural and on the whole is likely to work 
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for good, though that must depend on the character of the first 
settlers, since their friends, we may presume, will be more of the 
same kind. The prepaid ticket is a means largely used for 
bringing relatives and acquaintances to America. 

The history of immigration in the United States shows that 
this natural desire to send for friends has been exploited by 
steamship companies from purely commercial motives. It was 
thus that the prepaid ticket business began. Rival steamship 
companies employed as their agents any person having dealings 
with the immigrants, such as brokers, boarding-house keepers or 
liquor-sellers. These commission agents were interested in per- 
suading immigrants to send for their relatives. In their desire 
to sell tickets they would promise to secure work for the parties 
to be brought over; sometimes they would advance the money 
for the ticket on the promise of repayment. The next develop- 
ment was the appointment of agents on the other side of the 
Atlantic to sell those tickets to intending emigrants. 

Improved transportation facilities have done more than any- 
thing else to stimulate migration. The prepaid ticket is just 
one indication of the interest which steamship and railroad lines 
take in this growing movement. It is an advantage for every 
steamer to sail with a full list of passengers and to secure this 
result in the face of keen competition, rates are often cut When 
steamship lines are given bonuses for immigrants, as they are by 
our government, the desire for that class of passengers is whetted 
to astill finer edge. It is made easy for people to emigrate. 
This fact in itself tends to bring to America a class of good-for- 
nothing people who come here simply because it does not cost 
them much to do so. They have not many ties to keep them 
at home. Their business relationships are easily severed, their 
property easily disposed of. The society of their native place 
can spare them and so they come to us. We are not to suppose 
that all immigrants belong to this class but many do and their 
number is increased by the conditions of transportation which 
have been noticed. 

Besides its effect on voluntary emigration the cheapness of 
transportation offers a ready means to charitable societies and 
poor relief authorities for getting rid of paupers and unfortunates. 
To present such with tickets to America is the easiest way of 
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disposing of them. This method, adopted at first by the Swiss, 
has been extensively practised by most European countries. Of 
late years vigorous protests have been raised against this practice 
by the United States. This has the effect of turning the tide 
toward Canada. 

It may seem hard-hearted of us to object to the work of 
charitable societies in this connection. In Canada there is 
plenty of room for many more people. Should we not then act 
the part of the good Samaritan toward the outcasts of Europe 
and throw open the gates of wider opportunity to those who have 
found the conditions of life in Europe oppressive? We should 
and could afford to do so if the new environment would transform 
those people. And certainly much may be done in this way, 
But man is not merely a creature of environment. Paupers and 
criminals are generally such because of inherent defects and no 
change of place can remedy these. A worthless character is a 
burden and an obstacle wherever he goes. It is only just that 
every nation should bear its own burden of social nondescripts. 
Again facts go to show that emigration from the countries of 
Europe is not in itself a remedy for the evils of over-population 
and the low condition of the masses. The elevation of these 
depends on a movement from within themselves, the diffusion of 
knowledge with its consequent wisdom and self-restraint. 

What social effects immigration will ultimately have on 
Canada is an open question, but we may make some pretty safe 
inferences froin the state of things in the United States. Their 
experience in this matter is in advance of ours and offers us some 
valuable lessons. Social phenomena are intricate, and it is im- 
possible to say exactly what changes have been wrought in the 
United States by the assimilation of foreign elements of popula- 
tion. But the type of civilization there is undoubtedly different 
from what it would have been if the country had remained in 
the possession of the Anglo-Saxon race. When we indulge in 
comparisons between the Americans and ourselves it 1s generally 
to point out our superior respect for law and order, our higher 
morality and our greater freedom from vice and crime. It is 
easy to be Pharisaical, yet this comparison seems, in the main, a 
just one. Further, it is clear that much of what is undesirable 
in American life is associated with the presence of foreigners. 
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The statistics of crime and pauperism give pronounced evidence 
in support of this position. Illiteracy, too, the fertile soil of 
every evil, is vastly increased by immigration. 

In closing, we may consider briefly the bearing which the 
recent immigration is likely to have on the growth of Canadian 
industries? Those who favor immigration do so pretty much on 
the one ground that it will promote our material welfare. We 
have tried to show that though this end were gained it wouid not, 
in itself, justify a policy that imperiled the higher interests of 
civilization. But the influx of many of these foreigners may be 
protested against even on the lower ground that it will retard 
our economic development. It is admitted that the first lot of 
Galicians brought over were paupers at home and are paupers 
here. The claim is made that those who have come since are 
better, because their selection has been supervised. But such 
supervision must necessarily be a very imperfect means of sep- 
arating the chaff from the wheat. A government agent may 
detect and turn back those who are physically deformed or 
crippled and he may be able to distinguish those who have a 
criminal record, but by what test is he to discover the indolent 
vagabond or those who are morally vicious and good for nothing ? 

Labor is needed in a new country’; but it is not so much 
needed as initiative. If the latter is present it will draw to itself 
the former by a natural power of selection, and so secure not 
mere labor, but efficient labor. A physician aims at the produc- 
tion of muscle through obtaining an abundant supply of blood 
and nerve. What Canada needs is superior brain and nerve 
tissue. If we looked more to the quality of immigration the 
quantity would regulate itself satisfactorily. But by the unfortu- 
nate policy of filling up the country with a “ hungry, poverty- 
stricken, skin-clad population of wild-eyed Asiatics and Eastern 
Europeans,” we are adopting the surest means of keeping out 
people of real enterprise and progressive ideas. Itisa regrettable 
fact that the cream of Ontario youth goes to the United States. 
A similar movement takes place from Great Britain. We get 
the kind of people from there who can be bought for seven shil- 
lings a head, while those who can't be bought go to the United 
States. For Europeans we have been paying five dollars a head- 
It would be a safe deduction, both from facts and from princi- 
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ples, to say that the value of an immigrant varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the price paid for him. We cannot expect the better 
class of Anglo-Saxons to come in and mix with these inferior 
elements. Thus by a mistaken hope of present gain Canadians 
are forfeiting the best possibilities of the future; we are selling’ 
our birthright for a mess of pottage, and not a savoury mess at 
that. 

It is a popular notion that, while skill is needed in other em- 
ployments, anybody can farm who is willing to work. This is 
not true in any case, but it is particularly false when we distin- 
guish, as we must, between the peasant farming of Europe and 
farming in this country. Those who are entitled to speak on the 
matter assure us that the future success of Canadian agriculture 
depends on the adoption of enlightened and scientific methods. 
Our products must be of superior quality and of such kinds as 
will partly raise us above competition with the other great wheat- 
producing countries. Canadian cheese has already attained a 
foremost place in the foreign market, and it is essential that 
other products should gain the same high reputation. Mixed 
farming, prosecuted with superior intelligence and on a fairly 
large scale, is the type of agriculture likely to succeed in the 
West. The Europeans going in there are in no way fitted for 
this work. In the first place they are illiterate, only four or five 
per cent. of the Doukhobors being able to read or write; and, in 
the second place, most of them are without means. They settle 
on land which Canadians do not think worth claiming. This 
has been advanced as an argument in their favour; it is really 
nothing more than an indication of their ignorance. If Cana- 
dians keep away from certain districts it is because they are 
shrewd enough to see that they could not make a living there. 
Foreigners on these poor lands may eke out such an existence as 
they have been used to, but that means the perpetuation of a low 
standard of living, another circumstance which will effectually 
hinder their assimilation with native Canadians. 

J. R. Conn. 
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‘TT is a commonplace of after-dinner oratory that Canadians 

have great reason to be proud of their country. Our natural 
resources and climate we consider to be unrivalled. We are 
heirs to the language, literature and laws of England. We are 
citizens of an Empire which is not only the “ biggest ” but the 
greatest the world has ever seen—but perhaps this point need 
not be dwelt upon in these days. And while we derive so much 
that is valuable from the mother country, we are free from many 
of the irritating conventions, the unwritten laws of a once aristo- 
cratic state, or the small tyranny of bureaucracy which reigns in 
the Old World. We may even venture, with fear and trembling, 
to compare ourselves favorably in some respects with the United 
States. Spread-eagleism is a late growth here and is not likely 
to be a flourishing one. We have no “ nigger question,”’ with 
its ominous future, no autos-da-fe, no lynch law. From attacks 
of national hysteria, like that which followed the destruction of 
the Maine, we are comparatively free. 

But we are still far from perfection. Our materialism, though 
certainly not so frank aud aggressive as that of the United 
States, is hardly less deep-rooted. We are told with refreshing 
candour that our civilization is raw and incomplete, not only 
when judged by ideal standards, but when compared with that 
of Europe. What are, then, the essentials of civilization? The 
late Baron Russell, Lord Chief Justice of england, in his address 
to the American Bar Association at Saratoga, four years ago, 
expressed himself as follows :—'‘‘Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for woman, 
the frank recognition of human brotherhood, irrespective of race 
or colour or nation or religion, the narrowing of the domain of 
mere force as a governing factor in the world, the love of ordered 
freedom, abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and vile, cease- 
less devotion to the claims of justice."". Admirable indeed ; one 
can see here the spirit of a high-minded jurist ; one can see the 
practical, order-loving, freedom-loving, fair-play-loving British 
temperament, touched by the broader humanity of modern times. 


“-, 
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Guizot, in his History of Civilization, found it difficult to define 
in what civilization consisted and perhaps Lord Russell’s judgment 
specially reflects the jurist’s point of view. A great physician would 
have emphasized the elimination of disease; a great inventor, 
manufacturer or merchant, the improvement of communication 
and the conquest of the resources of the physical world; a great 
scientist, the illumination of the dark secrets of nature, and so 
on. But these are, in a sense, matters of detail. The essential 
and vital part of civilization consists in spiritual uplifting and 
expansion, of which the great organ and sign is literature. No 
great civilization can develop without producing and nourishing 
itself upon great literature. Among English-speaking peoples, 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated have access to a great 
English literature and a great Hebrew literature. A more limited 
class have access to classical and modern European litera- 
ture. But that a people or an age should read and enjoy the 
literature which has been handed down to it, the record of the 
thought and struggle of the past, is insufficient. It has its own 
problems and difficulties, its own light; therefore we demand 
that it should produce, that it should become articulate, not for 
the sake of distinction and glory, of making a figure in the eyes 
of the world, but for the sake of realizing itself, of being as far as 
possible what it ought to be in the way of spiritual life, of con- 
tributing what it can to the spiritual life of the future. 

Judged by this standard, Canadian civilization must be con- 
sidered as still immature. We have not yet produced a literature 
which will take any rank amongst the great national literatures 
of the world ; we have very few works, indeed, which posterity 
will care to remember, much less to read. But the works of 
Canadian writers, although not of the highest value in themselves, 
are worth the student’s attention as marking the stage of artistic 
development which we have reached, and perhaps as possessing 
a fore-taste and flavour of what will one day be a distinctly Cana- 
dian literature. From this latter point of view such works as 
Dr. Drummond’s Habitant, or even Miss McIlwraith’s Making of 
Mary, have more significance than work which 1s far more am- 
bitious in its form, the dramas, odes and descriptive poems 
written sometimes with great art and command of expression, 
but, except for some sweet local touches of Canadian scenery, 
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little more than clever imitations of the melodies of older Euro- 
pean singers. | 

Fanciful and partial criticism we have always with us. ‘It 
is so easy to feel pride and satisfaction in our own things!” A 
volume has recently appeared entitled ‘‘ The Poetical Works of 
Alexander McLachlan,” with an introductory essay by the Rev. 
E. H. Dewart, D.D., and a short biography of the author by a 
writer unnamed. Much of the criticism given by both is far from 
being fanciful or partial. Dr. Dewart begins with a vigorous and 
effective defense of poetry against the materialist. In speaking 
of McLachlan, he is fully justified in claiming for him ‘‘ warm 
brotherly sympathy for all who toil and suffer,’’ ‘‘ honest hatred 
of all oppression and injustice,” faith in ‘‘the dignity of labour 
and the superiority of honest worth to all material prosperity.” 
He perceives, though he touches very lightly upon the bard’s 
crudeness of poetic form, and his morbid, haunting sense of the 
infinite and mysterious. But Dr. Dewart has surprises in store 
for us. ‘‘ His fine ode on God (he writes) shows that he can fitly 
treat the loftiest theme. In this piece there is elevation of 
thought, sublime imagery, and a rhythmic music which makes a 
pleasing harmony between the sense and sound.” 

We take a stanza from the ode. It begins with solemn 
thought and a grave Iambic movement— 

‘God of the glorious realms of thought, 

From which some simple hearts have caught 

A ray divine ;’ 
but changes the rhythm with grotesque abruptness in the latter 
half of the stanza 

‘And the songs that rouse the nations 

And the terrible orations, 

Lord God, are Thine.’ 

There is the crudeness of the untrained poet here, a poet in 
feeling, but without the sure poetic instinct which supports a 
native genius like that of Burns. The thought, too, is a fervent 
mysticism, not unlike that in Emerson’s Problem, but vaguer, less 
definitely related in the writer’s mind to the actual history of the 
past, or to the psychology of art. Take, for example, the next 


stanZa ; 
‘All varied forms of beauty rare, 


That toiling genius molds with care, 
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Yea, the sublime— 
Those sculptured busts of joy and woe, 
By Thee were fashioned, long ago, 
In that far clime.’ 
This is an example of a style only too common with McLach- 
lan. He isa little at the mercy of the poetic phrases which run 
with passable ease from his pen. He ts without the artist’s pas- 
sion for the best form, and has an idea that the poet’s inspiration 
is ‘above all law.” The consequence is that he frequently gives 
us what is mere prose with rhymes attached ; 
‘Be assured that Moral Duty 
Is the highest form of beauty 
In earth or heaven.’ 

Dr. Dewart is right in thinking that this imperfect utterance 
is damaging to the poet’s fame. But what is of more consequence, 
it injures his usefulness. If a poet has a message to the world, 
it is of vital importance that he should have such charm and 
perfection of expression that his word should be ‘“‘ with power.”’ 
The stanzas on the Divine Power as manifested in nature are 
not much better. Let anyone compare them with the ‘‘ Hymn 
in the Vale of Chamouni,” and he will feel that, in spite of his 
straining, his apostrophes, and his rhetoric, Coleridge is im- 
measurably superior. Perhaps the best lines in McLachlan’s 
ode are those on the wild-flowers ; 


‘ These thy preachers of the wild-wood, 
Keep they not the heart of childhood 
Fresh within us still ?”’ 

That is poetry; not poetry of an eminent kind, but still 
poetry. But there is so little of it! Two or three lines cannot 
redeem a page of commonplace rhetoric. If words are to have 
any meaning at all, we cannot call this ‘‘ elevated thought”’ : 


‘Far above Earth, and Space, and Time, 

Thou dwellest in thy heights sublime...’ 
or imagery like this ‘‘ sublime” : 

‘And Ocean bellows throughout all 

Her frightened zones.’ 

As to the “rhythmic music which makes a pleasing harmony 
between sense and sound,” there is certainly more ease and 
naturalness in some parts of the ode than in many of McLachlan’s 
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poems, but almost none of the grandeur and high seriousness 
one would expect in a poem on such a subject. Dr. Dewart 
avers that ‘‘this adaptation of the metre to the theme is a fea- 
ture of many of the poems. In May there is a dancing, spark- 
ling gladness, in keeping with the joyousness of the season and 
scenery it describes.” One turns to the poem: 
Oh, sing and rejoice ! 
Give to gladness a voice— 
Shout a welcome to beautiful May ! 
Rejoice with the flowers, 
And the birds 'mong the bowers, 
And away to the green woods, away ! 
As blithe as the fawn, 
Let us dance in the dawn 
Of this life-giving, glorious day ; 
’Tis bright as the first 
Over Eden that burst— 
Then welcome, young joy-giving May !’ 

There is an appearance of rapidity and vigour in this. But 
it is a jerky rapidity and a somewhat coarse movement, and very 
much depends for its effect, in the absence of any strong thought, 
on the mere prominence of the rhymes. Iam not sure even that 
its ‘ Provencal mirth and gladness’ are a perfectly true expres- 
sion either of our own time or of the poet’s feeling. For a true 
utterance on the same subject I would rather turn to Words- 
worth, even the Wordsworth of 1834, long past his golden 
prime : 

‘Earth, sea, thy presence feel, nor less, 
If yon ethereal blue, 
With its soft smile the truth express, 
The heavens have felt it too...... 


There is no ‘‘ dancing, sparkling’ gladness here; the mark of 
age is visible ; but it is sound and beautiful poetry. So is 


‘Thy help is with the weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ”’...... 


and so is the conclusion— 
‘Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-sustaining art, 
This modest charm of not too much, 
Part seen, imagined part!’ 
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The fact is, that few writers of equal seriousness and abun- 
dance of production have had so little sense of appropriateness 
of poetic form as McLachlan. He is just as likely to use a 
‘dancing, sparkling’ rhythm in treating the most sombre and 
melancholy subjects as when celebrating the beauty of Spring or 
of the dawn. What natural fitness can there be in the rhythm of 
‘ This life is a dream, a great panorama, 
With strange alternations of joy and of woe?’ 


or of 
‘We're all afloat on a leaky boat 


On Time’s tempestous sea ? ’ 


Surely one may say that Dr. Dewart’s criticism is some- 
times fanciful and partial. But we should be hopeful. In 1864, 
he went much farther. Defying Dogberry’s maxim that ‘‘com- 
parisons are odorous,”’ he said of McLachian, ‘‘In racy humor, in 
natural pathos, and in graphic portraiture of character, he will 
compare favorably with the great peasant bard. In moral grand- 
eur and beauty he strikes higher notes than ever echoed from the 
harp of Burns.” One need not controvert the startling opinions ex- 
pressed in the first of these two sentences, for Dr. Dewart now 
admits the possibility of his being mistaken. But he adds: “I 
still think that there are stanzas in this volume that justify the 
last remark.” It may at once be admitted that the chief strength 
of the poetry of Burns does not lie in direct moral teaching, and 
still less in the contemplative religious philosophy which is so 
easily at the command of a Young or a Pollok. The profoundest 
ethical views of poetry lie in quite another stratum, not so easy 
touncover. But with all his lapses there is much wholesome 
morality in Burns, expressed with an original force, a strong 
grasp of life which in its own way ts unsurpassable. What a 
healthy morality, closely akin to christian charity and modesty 
there is in these lines 

‘Oh, wad some Power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion : 
What airs in gait and dress wad lea’e us 
And e’en Devotion !’ 
Surely such verses or those in the Epistle toa Young Friend will 
bear comparison with 
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‘With Self the battle must be fought, 
That right may win the crown, 
And never, never cherish aught 
To drag our manhood down ....... 


’ 


or with 
‘When once thy duty’s plain and clear, 
Then do it thou and never fear, 
Tho’ friends may pity, fools may jeer, 
And cowards flee...... 
No one, I think, who can distinguish between poetry and preach- 
ing, between a very original power of expression and a mild vein 
of poetic commonplace is likely to doubt it. 
The biographical writer already mentioned thinks now as 
Dr. Dewart did thirty-six years ago, that McLachlan ‘“‘compares 
favorably with Burns.’’ Perhaps one does not need to say any 
more on this point ; but he continues: ‘‘ In quiet contemplation 
and in moralizing, he reminds us of Cowper and Wordsworth, 
both of whom he surpasses. His ardent love and worship of 
nature is akin to that of Wordsworth, but he clothes natural 
scenery and phenomena (especially the starry heavens, the sun, 
and the seasons) with a spirituality—a pervading Intelligence, a 
guiding Glory—and a fire hardly equalled in English literature.”’ 
This is not only fanciful and partial, but absurd. In spite of the 
blighting climate of the eighteenth century, in spite of his sad 
morbid life and his theology, Cowper rises above McLachlan, 
fed though the latter was upon all our great nature-poets and 
upon Carlyle and Ruskin. We need only read a few passages 
like the following from Cowper to realize this: 
‘How soft the music of these village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet! Now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still...... 
or this: 
Tema tisunets Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore.’ 


But it is not enough to make McLachilan ‘‘surpass’’ Cowper ; 
he must surpass Wordsworth too. Now, Wordsworth, Matthew 
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Arnold tells us, ‘fis one of the very chief glories of English 
poetry ’; more than that, he stands, ‘‘among the poets who have 
appeared in the last two or three centuries, after Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Milton, Goethe, indeed, but before all the rest.” And 
the strength of this great poet, lying as it does, chiefly in ‘‘ quiet 
contemplation,” —for he is not a great dramatic poet like Shake- 
speare, nor a poet of fire and impetuosity like Byron,—the 
strength of this great contemplative poet does not save him from 
being surpassed by McLachlan! The force of unsound criticism 
cannot much farther go. 

If the description of the Simplon Pass in the sixth book of 
the Prelude, or the contemplative poetry of Tintern Abbey, or the 
Address to Kilchurn Castle, or the best stanzas of the Ode to Immor- 
tality, and a hundred others which are as well known to every 
student of poetry as the great soliloquies of Shakespeare and 
the grander passages of Milton, are not superior to anything 
McLachlan has written in that style, and of an altogether higher 
order, then there is no standard in literature to distinguish be- 
tween work which long ago achieved world-pre-eminence and 
work which is not even the first, for power and finish, amongst 
our own Canadian poets. 

What there is in Mclachlan’s contemplative poetry, as 
both his critics notice, is a strong sense of the mystery of tha 
world and man’s life. We could not call it a deep or profound 
sense, for it does not lead him to any profound exposition or reve- 
lation of the nature of man, such as we get from a Wordsworth 
or a Browning. In him it finds expression mainly in a kind of 
pious mysticism, somewhat vaguely embodied in phrases which 
are not too novel in their character, such as 


We are all weary, the night’s long and dreary. 


or 
Man’s troubled story, his shame and his glory 


Are only a phase of the soul’s troubled dream. 
There is a certain pathos in these minor tones of his, a plain- 
tive grace at times, which touches us. We may quote as typical 
the short poem called Mystery : 
‘Mystery! mystery ! all is a mystery ! 
Mountain and valley, and woodland and stream 
Man’s troubled story, his shame and his glory, 
Are only a phase of the soul’s troubled dream. 
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Mystery ! mystery! allis a mystery! 
Heart-throbs of anguish, and joy’s gentle dew 
Fall from a fountain beyond the great mountain, 
Whose summits forever are lost in the blue. 
Mystery ! mystery! all is a mystery ! 
Sigh of the night-winds, the song of the waves, 
Visions that borrow their brightness from sorrow, 
Tales which flowers tell us, the voices of graves. 
Mystery ! mystery! all is a mystery ! 
Ah! there is nothing we wholly see through. 
We are all weary, the night’s long and dreary — 
Without hope of morning, oh! what would we do?’ 
McLachlan, like Wordsworth, feels 
eee The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world...... 
but he cannot, like Wordsworth help us to lighten that weight ; 
he can never pluck out the heart of the mystery ; he does little 
more than tell us with variations what Mr. Tulliver tells us, that 
‘its a puzzlin’ world ’’; until, instead of being filled with a sense 
of awe and wonder, we end by being wearied and irritated. 
There is a sense of the mysterious which is opposed to routine, 
conventionality, shallowness, cynical indifference. This is the 
sense with which Carlyle fills us. There is a sense of the mys- 
terious which is opposed to a clear, healthy and sane view of life. 
This is the sense with which McLachlan fills us, or would fill us, 
if his spell were greater. The one enriches and enlarges our 
spiritual Jife ; the other oppresses it with a morbid sense of mys- 
tery. We have little need of such a gospel. Some of the mys- 
teries which have troubled the world are absolutely unreal; we 
have fabricated them for our own torment. Others are real 
enough, but are solved, or are being solved. Others, like the 
mystery of human ignorance, misery, injustice, and hardness of 
heart, exist, not to be understood, but to be abolished. They 
need a practical, not a mental solution ; we solve them by living 
rightly, as we were meant to live. Our upward progress is slow 
and painful, no doubt, and there are many discouragements, but 
It is the poet's true office to fill us with faith and hope, ’ well 
planted on a sound foundation, not to lead us to a despairing ab- 
negation of life, 
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‘Without hope of morning, oh! what would we do ?’ 


McLachlan, with his leaning towards Swedenborgian fanta- 
sies, with his faculty for the “weird,’’ with his deficient intellec- 
tual power, seized eagerly upon Carlyle’s works when they ap- 
peared, fed upon whatever he found there that was gloomy, fan- 
tastic and morbid, but utterly failed to grasp that in which Car- 
lyle’s true strength lay,—the wisdom which he assimilated from 
Goethe and the German philosophers. Our poet ‘‘complained,” 
we are told, “that Carlyle gave him no help to solve the riddle 
of existence.” The fact is, McLachlan’s mental digestion was 
weak. We feel continually his lack of culture. Was it that he 
read too few books or books of the wrong kind? Hardly; the 
man who has Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, and Tennyson, is not starved. But 
for the attainment of real culture more than a supply of the best 
material is needed. The receiver must have the faculty of mas- 
tering and assimilating what be receives. After reading many 
of McLachlan’s poems one might be led to think that he merely 
grasped with the understanding, in a purely external manner, 
other men’s views of the life of nature and the life of man. 
Such a judgment would be too severe. He not only grasped 
them with the understanding; he was touched, profoundly 
touched by them. But what he could not do was to make their 
immortal vigour his own; he had no permanent hold. And so 
instead of divine melodious truth, we have from him echoes and 
fragments of Shakespeare, Burns and Wordsworth, shorn of 
their power and rendered in the tone of prose or of painfully 
straining rhetoric. 

But there are times when McLachlan, in his less pretentious 
efforts, meets with considerable success. The poem entitled 
Old Hannah, though far from being one of the precious posses- 
sions of the race, is of real value. It is a picture of an aged 
widow sitting by her cottage door on a bright Sabbath morning. 
She is familiar with poverty and sorrow, but these have lost 
their bitterness. Nature is serene and bright and “ the lark is 
in the sky.”’ In her heart there is, not mere resignation, but 
cheerfulness and joy. Her Bible is in her lap, and 

‘The page is bright with a living light, 
And her heart leaps up to Him 
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Who pours the mystic Harmony 
Which the soul alone can hear...... 

Perhaps none of his poems are superior to this in simple 
tenderness, grace and pathos. 

Of a different type, and rather less successful, is The Poet 
to the Painter. The poet begins with an invocation to art, at- 
tempting a lofty tone, as in To Mfusic, and many other cases. He 
tells how the great artists of the past strove to give their divine 
thoughts to the world: 

‘To rouse the soul to higher flights, 
To taste of holier delights, 
And raise to spiritual heights 
Unthinking men, 
The spend laborious days and nights: 
With brush and pen.’ 
He describes the artist’s superior insight, and hts passionate de- 
sire to realize his visions, to create; he laments the callous 
indifference of the world to art and nature— 
‘For them the daisy blooms in vain !’ 
How few, he cries, how few care 
‘To hive the sunrise in the heart !’ 
As a poet, he prays for 
ree Heaven’s highest dower, 
This sense of spiritual power, 
That falls like an inspiring shower, 
Above all law...... 
This Jast line gives us a clue to one source of McLachlan’s com- 
parative failure. He is a sort of weak Byron, in “his promiscu- 
ous adoption of all the matter offered to the poet by life, just as 
it was Offered.”’ He is just as much like Byron in “his straining 
after the unlimited.”” Spontaneity and originality are indeed 
beyond price, but poetic inspiration and expression are not 
“above all law.” They are subject to laws of harmony: and 
perfection to which the poet must conform, or meet with failure. 
The poem ends with a note of hope and encouragement : 
‘Then let us strive with all our might 
To scale the spiritual height, 
And kindle on its crest a light 
To shine afar, 
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To be to wanderers in the night 
A guiding star.’ 

Among his character-sketches one of the most interesting 
is A Long-Hetdit Laddie. A poor widow, with a mother’s so- 
licitude and pride watches her ‘‘ wee Sannock”’ (Sandy) com- 
muning with nature, flashes out in fierce sarcasm at a neighbor's 
criticism, and longs to see him ‘‘a licht in the kirk’’ some day. © 
He laughs and tells her ‘‘ he’ll preach in a way of his ain.” 
Not that he is indifferent to theology ; he is rather a precocious 
higher critic. - He ‘“speers” uncomfortable questions at her, 
such as 

tudes For what God had made ony deevil ava ?’ 
which are far beyond her simple philosophy. But they disturb 
her only for a moment. Such thoughts, she believes, 
‘cam into his heid 

Like the mumps, or the measles, or grew like a weed 

That’s sune rooted out by the Gardener o’ Grace, 

And flowers a’ the fairer spring up in their place.’ 
She ends by returning fondly to the wish of her heart, to see 
him ‘ waggin his pow in a poopit sae hie.”” One need not con- 
fuse distinctions and deceive himself by saying that McLachlan 
here ‘‘ surpasses’? Cowper, or Wordsworth, or Burns, but we 
may safely say that he has surpassed himself in suggestiveness, 
in shrewd, kindly insight and humor, in unity and clearness of 
impression. 

What, then, are we to say of McLachlan on the whole ? 
What is his true place and value? Wecannot give ourselves a 
worthy literature per stmplicem enumerationem, by reciting, like 
Dr. Dewart, a list of thirty-two Canadian poets ‘‘ worthy of 
honourable mention.” Neither can we make a great poet out of 
an ordinary one by lauding him to the skies. We can only 
hurt ourselves and the poet, too, by flattery, and McLachlan, I 
think, would be the first to condemn the practice. If we con- 
sider him seriously, we cannot help feeling that, except in rare 
and fitful flashes, his view of life is troubled and turbid, that he 
lacked greatness and calm. Even his best work has a fatal 
alloy of commonness of expression. He never sufficiently felt 
the need of that charm and perfection of utterance which 
trebles a poet’s value as a source of joy and spiritual life. But 
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yet he is, if not a fascinating, an interesting, dignified and pa- 
thetic figure. His failures are far from being entirely due to his 
own weakness. Circumstances were against him. To the 
general unrest and doubt of the century was added the disturbing 
infiuence of a change to frontier life. He was cut off at an early 
age from that Scotland which supported Burns with its atmos- 
phere of romance, its quaint customs, and its wealth of native airs 
and ballad-poetry plaintive and gay. He was transplanted to 
what was then a wilderness, where the pioneer was struggling to 
conquer rude nature. The new “clearance,” with its dense 
throng of blackened stumps and its fringe of blasted trees, stood 
there in frank hideousness. A rude and unorganized society, 
without leisure, without culture, could give him little criticism, 
appreciation or pecuniary reward. Care, toil and disappointment 
were his constant companions. To endure patiently requires 
only industry and cheerfulness, but to triumph over such enemies 
taxed the genius of Keats and Burns, and McLachlan had no 
such gift as theirs. Still, we find his face inflexibly set in the 
right direction. It is worth much to have such simplicity, ear- 
nestness and sincerity of character as he showed from first to 


last. He admired manly independence and gave no quarter to 
bigotry and cant. He longed for a time when justice, mercy 
and truth should reign. He had a high conception of the poet's 
office. Defective as is the product of his ‘‘vexed, beating, stuffed 
and stopped-up brain,” it is the genuine expression of his life 


and of high value when compared with most of the sonnets and 


‘‘pastels” which poetasters offer us in these days for poetry. In 
his earnestness at least and his consecration of his art to high 
ends McLachlan might even read a lesson to perhaps the only 
poet of genius among English-speaking peoples to-day. Of 
course, Kipling far ‘‘ surpasses "" Mclachlan in genins and in 
mastery of language. But he has fallen by the wayside ; he is 
a “Tost Leader.” He has made himself the poet of 

‘Simla flirtations, 

And Tommy's hbatiens, 

And blank, blank words in a row.’ 
His vogue is tremendous now; but when the reaction comes 
from our imperialistic enthusiasm tor ‘ glory and gunpowder, 
plunder and blood,” his popularity will be likely to decline, while 
men like McLachlan, who never turned aside to follow after 
strange gods, will always receive, from those who know them, 
the personal respect due to their pure service in a high calling. 


Jamis Durr. 


“~~ 
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(Continued from July number ) 





The Sessions met the first of June, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present :—R. Cartwright, Esq., Thos. Dorland, Wm. Craw- 
ford, Joshua Booth. 

The Assessment Roll for the Township of Ameliasburgh was 
received. 

The Sessions met the zoth June, 1803. 

Present :-—R. Cartwright, W. Crawford, J. Cumming. 

Permission was given to — Parker, to keep an inn at the 
Kingston Mills. 

The Sessions adjourned until the 23rd June; and again un- 
til 28th June. 

The Sessions met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present :—R. Cartwright, R. Crawford, Jos. Forsyth. 

The rest of the Assessments were produced.’ 

COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, HELD AT ADOLPHUS TOWN, I2 
JULY 1803. 

Present :—Richard Cartwright, Esq. Chairman. 

Alex. Fisher, Jonathan Miller, Jas. Fulton, Stephen Conger, 
Dan’! Wright,,Hazleton Spencer, Thos. Dorland, Wm. Bell, 
John Embury, Esqs. 

The following constables are fined forty shillings each for 
non-attendance: Dan’! McKenzie, of Thurlow, John Low and 
Albert J. Vandusen of Sophiasburgh, and Isaac Garret of the 
township of Hallowell. 

[Oct. sessions at Kingston & January 1804 sessions at 
Adolphus Town occupied chiefly with cases of breach of the 
peace. | 

[The volume containing the Records from Jan., 1804, to 
Jan., 1807, is wanting. ] 

QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT THE TOWNSHIP OF ADOLPHUS 
TOWN 27TH JANUARY 1807. 

Magistrates present: Alex. Fisher, Hazleton Spencer, Thos. 

Dorland, Dan’! Wright, Bryan Crawford, Stephen Conger. 


1Having had a complete return of the rateable property of the District laid 
before them by the assessors, the Justices in Sessions determined what proportion 
of a full Rate (one penny in the pound) should be levied in order to afford the esti- 
mated expenditure for the ensuing year. pavne determined this the lists were 
handed over to the Collector who proceeded to collect from each ratepayer his due 


proportion. 





rr. 
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[A long list of women barred of their dowers and cases of 
assault and battery.]’ 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HELD AT THE TOWNSHIP OF 
KINGSTON ON THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF APRIL 1807. 


Magistrates present: Richard Cartwright Chairman, Alex. 
Fisher, Thos. Dorland, Thos. Markland, Peter Smith, Wm. 
Crawford, J. B. Chamberlain, Joshua Booth, W. Crawford. 

It is ordered by the magistrates in Sessions, that the sum of 
three hundred and fifty pounds [is required] for the expenses of 
the current year, and that half a Rate’® be levied for that purpose. 

Also the sum of seventy eight pounds ten shillings be raised 
for the wages of the members of Parliament for the Midland 
District. 

That the sum of twenty two pounds ten shillings be allowed 
to Thos. Dorland Esq as member of Parliament for the Counties 
of Lenox and Addington for the year 1807. 

That the sum of twenty three pounds ten shillings be al- 
lowed unto Allan MacLean, Esq., as member of Parliament for 
the County of Frontenac. 

That the sum of ten pounds be allowed unto David Mc- 
Gregor Rogers, Esq., as member of Parliament for the County 
of Hastings. 

That the sum of twenty-two pounds ten shillings be allowed 
unto Ebenezer Washburn, Esq., as member of Parliament for 
the County of Prince Edward. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that Abraham 
King may obtain a license to keep a house of public entertain- 
ment for the Township of Ernest Town, at his house in the first 
concession of Ernest Town. 

The Grand Jury came into Court and presented a present- 
ment against John Emmbury, Jacob B. Chamberlain, and Wm. 
Bell for a misdemeanor in their office as Magistrates and Com- 
missioners of the Courts of Requests. 

The following constables were nominated and approved of 
for the year ensuing. 

[List follows. ] 


1Henceforth, where the Sessions are concerned entirely with judicial matters 
the whole record is omitted, 
aT hat is, one half penny on the pound of the assessed property of the District. 
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Mr. J. Embury represents that he is rated for 7,000 acres 
of land and has but 1700 unimproved. If this appears on the 
Assessment Roll, allowance to be made. 

The Magistrates in Sessions made the following orders: 


Allowed to I. G. Wigant, on acct. of H. Thisle, £15 0 oO 
Allowed to the Town Wardens, Lavele, - 14 7 4 
Bruin Hough, - - - - - - 310 Oo 
Jeremiah Shazier, for Graham, - - - 20 2 3% 
Wm. Ruttan, - - - - - . 6 7 6 
Paul Gruber, for Filmer, - - - - 18 0 oO 
P. Smith, Town Warden Kingston, - - 29 15 3 
Goaler, - - - - - - - 25 0 0 
High Constable, - - - - - - 4 0 0 
Goaler’s Contingencies, - - - - Ir 6 g 
Due Francis Rochleau, - - - - 52 I0 O 
Clerk of the Peace, . : - - - 40 I0 O 
Geo. Oliver, - - - - - - 212 0 
Long & Peters, - - - - - - I 2 10 
Coroner, - : - - - - - 218 4 
Isaac Laraway - - - - - - I 0 oOo 
Town Clerk, Ernest Town & Amherst Island 15 oO 
Town Clerk, Sophiasburg - - - - Io oO 
Town Clerk, Richmond - : - - IO Oo 
Town Clerk, Hallowell - - - - Io oO 
Town Clerk, Fredericksburgh _ - . - I5 0 
Town Clerk, Kingston & Pittsburgh  - - I5 oO 
Town Clerk, Adolphustown - - - IO oO 
Town Clerk, Ameliasburgh . - - IO0 Oo 
Town Wardens, Fredericksburgh . . 15 11 7} 


QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT THE TOWNSHIP OF KINGSTON 
ON THE 26TH APRIL 1808. 

Present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Thos. Markland, 
Wm. Crawford, John Cumming, Robt. Clark, John Carscallen. 

A ferry allowed to be kept by Philip Swick from Thurlow to 
Ameliasburg at the same rates of Garow’s ferry., 

The following persons are appointed constables for the year 
ensuing. | 

[List follows. | 

‘See page 69. 
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It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions, that 
on the production of the Treasurer’s receipt of his having re- 
ceived the full Rate for any Township, it shall be a sufficient au- 
thority for the Clerk of the Peace to deliver up the Collector’s 
bonds. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the follow- 
ing sums of money be paid to the undermentioned persons. 

[No particulars given other than names and sums. | 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
the sum of twenty eight pounds be levied from the County of 
Frontenac, for A. McLean for his wages as Member of Parlia- 
ment, for the year 1808. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
the sum of thirty-four pounds be levied from the County of 
Prince Edward, for E. Washburn Esq., for his wages as Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the year 1808. 

The Sessions adjourned until the 16th May 1808. 

The Sessions met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: KR. Cartwright, Esq., Chairman, Thos. Markland. 

The Sessions do order that half a Rate shall be levied by 
assessment from the District.' 

Accounts brought forward. 

Robert Wilkins, Town Clerk Ameliasburgh £0 10 oO 

John Ferguson, for the Market House - 18 10 8 

John Dunham . - - - - - 2 10 O 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON IITH 
ocT. 1808. 


Present: R. Cartwright, Chairman, Thos. Markland, James 
Cotter, Wm. Crawford, Esqs. 

The Magistrates appointed the following Divisions for the 
Courts of Requests for the Midland District. 

The Magistrates in Quarter Sessions assembled direct that 
the County of Frontenac shall be a Division for holding the Court 
of Requests. 

That the Townships of Ernest Town, Camden, Amherst 


_ 1The assessment act has been once more re-cast. In 47th Geo. III. Cap. 7, 
which supersedes the previous act but retains the same principle, a more detailed 
lfst of rateable property is given, evidently in the attempt to equalize the assessments 
as far as possible. Yet it remained a very ill-fitting system of taxation. The full 
Rate remains one penny in the pound. 
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Island and Sheffield, shall be a Division for holding Courts of 
Requests for the said Townships. 

That the Townships of Fredericksburg, Adolphus Town, 
Richmond and the Mohawk Village, shall be a Division for hold- 
ing Courts of Requests for the said Townships. 

That the Township of Marysburg shall be a Division for 
holding Courts of Requests in the said Township. 

That the Townships of Hallowell and Sophiasburg shall be 
a Division for the holding of Courts of Requests. 

And that the Townships of Ameliasburgh, Sydney, Thurlow 
and Rawdon and Huntingdon shall be a Division for holding 
Courts of Requests for the said Townships. 

QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT ADOLPHUS TOWN, 24TH JANUARY, 
180g. 

Present :—Alex. Fisher, Chairman, Daniel Wright, James 
McNabb, Jas. Cotter, Brvan Crawford, John Embury, Reuben 
Bedall, Jas. Young, Robt. C. Wilkins, Hazleton Spencer. 

The Magistrates upon application alter the Divisions for 
holding Courts of Requests joining Ameliasburg and the County 
of Hastings together. And in future the County of Hastings 
shall be a Division by itself, and the Township of Ameliasburgh 
shall be a Division by itself. 

COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON, 25TH APRIL, 
180g. 

Present :—Richard Cartwright, Esq., Chairman, Thos. Mark- 
land, Peter Smith, Wm. Crawford, John Embury, Wm. Fairfield, 
Jolin Carscallen, Dan’! Wright, Hazleton Spencer. 

[Various accounts passed but no details given. 

Constables appointed for the ensuing year. | 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-three pounds be allowed to James Wilson, Member of 
Parliament for the County of Prince Edward excepting the 
Township of Ameliasburgh. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-three pounds be levied from the Counties of Lenox and 
Addington for Thos. Dorland, Member of Parliament. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the sum of 
twenty-three pounds ten shillings be levied from the County of 
Frontenac for Member of Parliament’s wages. 
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It is ordered that the sum of eighteen pounds ten shillings 
be levied from the County of Hastings and the Township of 
Ameliasburgh for Jas. McNabb, Member of Parliament. 

It is ordered that the sum of twenty-three pounds be levied 
from the County of Lenox and Addington for John Roblin, 
Member of Parliament. 

John Poncet is appointed Clerk of the Market in the place 
of Zenas Nash. 

It is ordered in future that every day, Sundays, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday excepted, be market days. By order of 
the Magistrates in Sessions.) | : 


It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that two thirds 
of a full Rate be levied from the District for the year ensuing. 
The Sessions adjourned until the 22nd day of May 1809. 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT THE TOWN OF 
KINGSTON ON THE 24TH DAY OF APRIL IN THE YEAR OF 
OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TEN. 


Magistrates present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Thos. 
Markland, Dan’! Wright, Wm. Fairfield, Arch. McDonell, Joshua 
Booth, John Carscallen, Reuben Bedall, Esqrs. 

The Magistrates in Quarter Sessions do order and direct 
that three fourths of a Rate be levied off the inhabitants of the 
Midland District for the ensuing year. 

The Magistrates direct that Christina Ferris may obtain a 
licence for a tavern at her house in the third concession. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that the 
following sums of money be allowed to the hereunder mentioned 
persons and paid from the Treasury. 

[List of payments given without particulars other than 


names. | 


1{t is evident from these entries and: the expenditure for a market house,-that . 
the Magistrates in Sessions had already undertaken to regulate the market in 
Kingston. Probably there was some record of their action in the missing volume 
covering the years 1804-1806. There is no mention of a market in the records up 
to the end of the January Session, 1804. Yet in 1801 an act was passed, 41st Geo. 
III cap. 3; ‘‘To empower the Commissioners of the Peace for the Midland District, 
in their Court of General Quarter Sessions assembled, to establish and regulate a | 
market in and for the town of Kingston in the said District.’' This act gives the 
Court of Quarter Sessions entire control of the market and all the regulations con- 
nected with it. But when they first exercised their powers is uncertain. Before 
there was a regular market in the town, parts of certain streets were recognized as 
places where vendors of market produce were to be found, and there an informal 
market was held. 
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It is ordered that the sum of twenty five pounds be levied 
from the County of Frontenac for Allan McLean Esq. member 
of Parliament representing the said County for the year 1810. 

It is ordered that the sum of twenty four pounds be levied 
from the Counties of Lenox and Addington for Thomas Dorland, 
Esq. member of Parliament for the Counties of Lenox & Ad- 
dington. 

It is ordered that the sum of nineteen pounds ten shillings 
be paid and levied from the County of Prince Edward, Amelias- 
burgh excepted, for James Wilson Esq. Member of Parliament. 

It is ordered that the sum of twenty one pounds be raised 
and levied from the Counties of Lenox & Addington for John 
Roblin Esq. Member ot Parliament for the said Counties. 

It is ordered that the sum of twenty four pounds be raised 
and paid to James McNab Esq. Member of Parliament for the 
County of Hastings and Township of Ameliasburgh. 

Constables appointed for the year 1810. 

[List follows. ] 

The following persons are appointed as surveyors of high- 
ways. 

Michael Sloot of Portland, and David Brass of Kingston, 
for the County of Frontenac. 

Davis Hawley of Ernest Town, John Carscallen of Camden, 
Peter Detlor of Fredericksburgh, Cyrenius Parke of Fredericks- 
burgh, Elisha Philips of Fredericksburgh, and Paul Trumpour 
of Adolphustown, for the incorporated Counties of Lenox and 
Addington. 

Matthew Pruyn, Marysburgh, George Baker, Hallowell, 
Benjamin Way, Sophiasburgh, for the County of Prince Edward. 

George Myers, Sydney, & John Caniff, Thurloe (for the) 
County of Hastings.’ 


1 The former arrangements for laying out and keeping in repair the public 
highways had not been found satisfactory. Hence the Legislature in March 1810 
passed a new act, soth Geo. III. cap 1, repealing all former acts on the subject, and 
enacting an elaborate measure dealing with the whole matter. This act placed the 
administration of the roads & bridges in the hands of Surveyors of Highways to be 
appointed for each County by the Quarter Sessions. Their rights and duties are 
minutely prescribed, as also the powers of the Justices of the Peace in directing 
their operations and voting grants in aid of the works. 

It is in accordance with this act that the surveyors here mentioned are ap- 
pointed. 
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COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, IOTH JULY, 1810, AT ADOLPHUS TOWN. 


Magistrates Present :—Alexander Fisher, Chairman, Hazleton 
Spencer, Stephen Conger, Barret Dyer, Jos. Cotter, Daniel 
Wright, John Embury, Robt. Young, Henry MacDonell. 

The Magistrates in Sessions order a Bible and ink stands to 
be purchased for the use of the Sessions. 

The Magistrates allow Griffith Howel a licence to keep an 
inn at his house in Sophiasburgh. 


COURT CF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON, THE QTH 
DAY OF OCTOBER, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, ONE 
THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TEN. 


Magistrates Present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Joseph 
Forsyth, Arch. McDonell, Thomas Markland, A. Fisher. 

The Magistrates in Quarter Sessions fine Chas. Trump, Thos. 
Davis, Wm. Thomas, and John Anderson, forty shillings each 
for non-attendance as Constables at the Sessions. 

The Quarter Sessions grant permission to Wm. L. Bowen 
to have a licence to keep an inn. Also to Robt. Vaughan. 

James Adams appointed Clerk of the market, [ Kingston. ] 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT ADOLPHUS TOWN, 22ND 
DAY OF JANUARY, I8ITI. 


The following regulations were established for the ferry 
between Thurlow and Ameliasburgh. 


A single man - - - - - - . ts 6d. 
A man and pair of horses or oxen with empty carriage 2 3 
For every cwt. of luggage - . . - ° 2 
Horned cattle per head . . - - . 74 
For every 6 sheep - : . . . - 74 


Benjamin Garow to ferry from Ameliasburg to Thurlow. 
Philip Swich from Thurlow to Ameliasburgh.' 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON ON TUESDAY 
THE 23RD DAY OF APRIL, ISIT. 


Magistrates Present :—Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Jos. 
Forsyth, Wm. Crawford, Robt. Clark, Jno. Carscallen, Andrew 
Kimmerly, Peter Smith. 


V'Thisisa re arrangement of the ferry granted to Ben) Garow at the January 
Sesstons EMO %, 
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RUGER has fled from South Africa, and with him dies 
Krugerism. That isso much to the good. But he has 
The Passing of brought down with him the Transvaal and the model 
Krugerism. Republic of the Free State, the best managed bit of 
South Africa, where the unscrupulous capitalist was bridled and 
obliged to acknowledge a higher law. We can now see that the 
thing that has been is the thing that will be, so narrow, obstinate 
and self-willed is man. The Republics appealed to the sword 
and they have perished by the sword. Whether there will be a 
resurrection for them depends on many things, not least on 
those in charge of the country during the period of military oc- 
cupation. The Southern States appealed to the sword, and after 
four years of war perished by the sword, and though there has 
been no resurrection of the Confederacy, the North has ceased 
to impose its will on any Soutkern State. The slavery problem 
was solved in the old rude fashion, but neither negro nor white 
man is happy. If the South had not fired on Fort Sumter, the 
difficult problem would probably have been solved more wisely. 
So if South Africa had not been misled by Dr. Clark, by Mr. 
Stead, who gets his information from the world of spirits, and 
still more by the fanaticism of Kruger and the mingled ambition 
and chivalry of Steyn, its problems would have been gradually 
and peacefully settled, and a really united South Africa could 
have been looked for. Great Britain will never make war, but 
she will accept war. The supreme interest and desire of the Em- 
pire is peace. But the dragon’s teeth were sown and we have 
reaped the first crop, in an appalling total of wounds, deaths and 
expense, without any glory, according to the verdict of an impar- 
tial world. The full harvest has yet to be gathered in, and that 
will take some years yet. From my little knowledge of South 
Africa, I cannot pretend to be sanguine. 


The publication of the private letters written, chiefly before 
the war, by leading members of the Afrikander Bond 

The Confidential . . ° 
Correspondence to President Steyn and other important persons in 
Beeictn, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, will settle 
the disputed question as to whether or not there was 
a wide-spread South African conspiracy to ‘eliminate the Imper- 
ial factor,”—as that empire-builder, Mr. Rhodes, once phrased 
his policv,—and to replace British by Dutch rule from the Cape 
to the Zambesi. There were Boers who dreamed that such 
might be the issue of events, and Cape Colony Legislature had 
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two or three representatives of the dreamers, just as in Papi- 
neau’s day there were French Canadians who believed that a 
French-speaking Republic would oust Great Britain from the 
control of the St. Lawrence. But there was no conspiracy. 
It is proved that the chiefs and spokesmen of the Bond 
were loyal and sane men, and that they honestly tried, and tried 
hard, to play the part of ‘“‘ honest brokers” between the Trans- 
vaal Government, on the one hand, and Sir Alfred Milner, who 
had to carry out Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, on the other. It is 
about as certain as anything political and complex can well be 
that the forces responsible for the disastrous war, the first act in 
which is now closing, were those represented by Krugerism in 
South Africa and Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ New Diplomacy,” com- 
monly called ‘‘ Shirt-sleeves Diplomacy,” in Great Britain. The 
great majority of Boers live in Cape Colony, and while they 
‘live and let live” with their English-speaking neighbours, 
there are two Dutcli and two British parties. The political rela- 
tions of these must be understood by any one who desires to 
judge independently of the latest newspaper rumours. The 
English-speaking population ts divided into insane and sane Im- 
perialists; the former of the same type as our old ‘‘ Family 
Compacts,” with good and bad ingredients, and generally assum- 
ing that they are the loyal, and that all who interfered with their 
privileges are disloyal; the latter belonging to the class which in 
Canada took the name of ‘‘ Canada First.” In Cape Colony 
the former are in favour of interference on the part of the Im- 
perial Government, whenever occasion--that is themselves—call 
for it, or in other words the rule of Downing Street. The latter 
believe in the capacity of white men to manage their own affairs, 
and that men whose homes are in South Africa are much more 
likely to govern the land wiselv than youngsters or oldsters sent 
out by the Colonial Office. In the same way the two classes of 
Boers might be denominated the insane and the sane. The 
former are represented by the four members of the Cape As- 
sembly who are now awaiting their trial for high treason, and as 
often as the insane British hear of their doings they cry aloud 
‘Thorough is the only sensible policy—shoot every Boer and be 
done with it.’ The latter include three-fourths of the Cape 
Dutch, and in the letters captured at Bloemfontein we get at the 
secret thoughts of all their leaders, except J. H. Hofmeyr and 
Schreiner, whose loyaltv has never been questioned except by 
the furiously insane. Here is what Sir G. H. de Viliers, the 
Chief Justice of the Cape, writes to President Steyn on May 
21, rSgg:— 

“The franchise proposal made by the President (Kruger) seems 
to be simply ridicilous. 


“ee 
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I am quite certain that if in 1881 it had been known to my fellow 
Commissioners that the President would adopt his retrogressive 
policy, neither President Brand nor I would ever have induced them 
to consent to sign the Convention. They would have advised the 
Secretary of State to let matters revert to the condition in which 
they were before peace was concluded ; in other words, to recom- 
mence the war.” 

+ * * * 

“I have always been a well-wisher to the Republic, and if I had 
any influence with the President I would advise him no longer to sit 
on the boiler to prevent it from bursting. Some safety valves are re- 
quired for the activities of the new population. In their irritation 
they abuse the Government, often unjustly, in the press, and send 
petitions to the Queen ; but that was only to be expected. Let the 
Transvaal Legislature give them a liberal franchise and allow them 
local self-government for their towns and some portion of the discon- 
tent will be allayed. The enemies of the Transvaal will not be satis- 
fied; on the contrary, the worst service that can be done to them is 
the redress of the grievance, but it is the friends of the country who 
should be considered. These, I am sure, will be found to be far 
greater in number than is suspected.” 


Here is what he writes on July 31, 1899, in language that 
now sounds prophetic, to Mr. Fischer, the chief intermediary 
between the Afrikander Bond and President Kruger. 


‘‘Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was more moderate than I expected 
it would be, and as he holds out an olive branch in the form of a 
joint pauny into the franchise proposals would it not be well to meet 
him in this matter? I know that it might be regarded as a parttal 
surrender of independence, but would that not be better than a pos- 
sible fotal loss of independence? The British public is determined 
to see the matter through, and, 1f a contest is begun, will not rest un- 
til the Transvaal has completely submitted.” 

) * *# * * 


“I do not think that President Kruger and his friends realize the 
gavity of the situation. Even now the State Secretary is doing 
things which would be almost farcial if the times were not so serious. 

Some time ago I begged of him to drop the censorship of tele- 
grams because it serves no useful purpose and only delays the publl- 
cation of lies by a few days. His answer was that the Government 
should not desseminate lies by its own wires. He might as well have 
said Government should not disseminate lies by its own post-office. 
To crown all, I see that he has now gone so far as to stop a private 
telegram (which had been paid for) because it contained a lhe. I 
really do not know where he is going to stop; whether he intends to 
guarantee that all telegrams allowed to pass contain the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Could you not induce him to stop such child- 
ish nonsense ? The Transvaal will soon not have a single friend left 
among the cultivated classes.’ 


Writing again to Fischer on September 28th, 1899, warning 
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him that if the war commenced, it ‘ will not cease until the 
Transvaal is entirely subjugated,”’ he says, 

‘“‘] feel that, however badly the Transvaal may have been treated 
from a diplomatic point of view, there is at bottom good ground for 
the irritation against its Government." 


Mr. Merriman, one of the leaders of what is called the irre- 
concilable section of the Afrikander Bond, writes to President 
Steyn on March rith, 1899, 

“Dear President Steyn,—I fully understand your motive in 
speaking, and also the distinction you draw between “capitalism’’ 
and ‘“‘capital."" We are engaged in a life or death struggle with the 
former in the Colony, where our elections are being “run” with an 
expenditure of capital that swamps and debauches the expression of 
honest political feeling. 

4. % x: * 

Yet one cannot conceal the fact that the greatest danger to the 
future lies in the attitude of President Kruger and his vain hope of 
building up a State on a foundation of a narrow unenlightened 
minority, and his obstinate rejection of all prospect of using the 
materials which lie ready to his hand to establish a true Republic on 
a broad, liberal basis. The report of recent discussions in the Volks. 
raad on his finances and their mismanagement fills one with appre- 
hension. Such a state of affairs cannot last, it must break down 
from inherent rottenness, and it will be well if the fall does not sweep 
away the freedom of all of us."' 

The successes gained by the Boers at the outset of the war 
did not blind Mr. Merriman to the inevitable tssue. Writing to 
his Parhamentary colleague, Piet de Wet, on November 14, 1899, 
he warns him that the struggle is hopeless, and that for the Cape 
Dutch to rise would be ‘‘ sheer madness,” and adds, 

“If the Republics had not made the fatal mistake of sending the 
ultimatum when they did, things would have gone differently ; but it 
is of no use going back on what might have been.” 

Even Mr. Te Water, who recently delivered a speech at 
Graaf Reinet declaring that the Schreiner ministry ought to have 
refused to let the Imperial Government have the use of the Cape 
Railways for the passage of its troops, wrote to President Steyn 
on May 8, rSgg, 

“Circumstances appear to me now to be such that our friends in 
Pretona must be yielding; with their friends at the head of the 
Government here, they have a better chance that reasonable propost- 
tions made by them will be accepted than they would have had if we 
had been unsuccessful at the late elections and our enemies were 
advisers. 

Schreiner, who knows more than any one of us, feels strongly 
that things are extremely critical.” 


Certainly, Steyn and Kruger cannot say that their friends 
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were unfaithful. When they lie down on their lonely pillows, 
each is surely now saying to himself ‘‘ Why was I such a mad- 
man? Why did I not listen to Viliers, Hofmeyr, Merriman and 
Schreiner, who could survey the whole fleld, whereas I saw only 
one corner ?”’ 

The truth is that the ignorant burghers lost their heads, and 
believed that war with Britain would be a pic-nic because they 
had beaten a few hundred ‘‘ Rooineks’”’ at Majuba, and Kruger’s 
obstinacy and fanaticism caused him to lose his head as well. 
But, what shall be said of Steyn! His opportunity was greatest, 
and so therefore was his responsibility. The Republics had ene- 
mies, and he played their game. 

One feels that that the secrets on the other side should also 
be known. If we could capture the letters of Rhodes, Beit & 
Co., and if a Boer General could get hold of the confidential 
letters written to Mr. Chamberlain during the last five years and 
publish them, we would be in a position to pronounce judgment 
on the relative folly and criminality of Kruger and the Colonial 
Secretary. As it is, the only verdict that can be given is one on 
Kruger, Served him right; and one on Rhodes, Let him have 
no voice in settling South African affairs. 


Certain truths about the Chinese situation are coming into 
The Upheaval Clearer light. In the first place, the outbreaks resulted 
inChina- —_ from national and patriotic sentiments which foreign 
nations had outraged. The Empress is one of the common 
people, and her strength lies in her appreciation of their feelings. 
Secondly, it 1s hopeless to expect a decent Government from 
Manchu nobles and Chinese literati, who combine the short- 
sighted fury of a child with the cunning of unprincipled and gar- 
rulous old age. What could they gain by killing the members 
of the legations? Nothing but the gratification of insensate 
fury. Deciding to kill, they did not even make sure. If they 
could not storm an ambassador’s residence, could they expect to 
resist combined Europe and America ? What is the explanation 
of their lying telegrams to all parts of the world? The meaning 
is that the government is not only immoral, but effete. Thirdiy, 
while the Manchu government must be given up as hopeless, 
there are no signs as yet that a more capable Chinese administra- 
tion could be formed. No Chinese viceroy has proved himself a 
statesman. Fourthly, the dismemberment of China would be 
the greatest of all calamities to the world. No European power 
could govern successfully forty or fifty millions of Chinamen, and 
to partition 400 millions means a world chaos. 

Is it any wonder that the nations are perplexed and groping 
for guidance, and that in the absence of leadership each is 
beginning to think simply of its own interests. ? 
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The plunder in sight, for land hungry nations, in the event 
of China breaking up, is so completely beyond the dreams of 
avarice that they are dazzled. These nations are Russia, France, 
Germany and Japan. Great Britain and the United States de- 
sire only ‘‘ the open door”; not because they are more virtuous, 
but because they have land enough already for their ambition 
and for the overspill of their populations. Their supreme interest 
in China is only the extension of commerce. No wonder that 
Lord Salisbury is anxious to keep in touch with the power whose 
interest and aims are identical with those of Britain. But 
Russia desires at least a free hand in the North, and France a 
free hand in the South. Japan is prepared to fight rather than 
allow any other power to dominate Korea, while it is safe to say 
that the restless and brilliant Kaiser wants the earth; and that 
he is determined to exploit the death of his Ambassador as he 
exploited the deaths of two Jesuit Missionaries not long ago, and 
with as ready a use of ‘“‘the mailed fist” as he then threatened.— 
These being the salient facts of the position, what must be the 
policy of a wise British Statesman ? Certainly not to praise and 
back up Germany, which more than any other power is respon- 
sible for the present outbreak, and which ostentatiously court- 
ed the friendship of the Sultan, while he was letting his Kurdish 
hordes loose on the Armenians. It is all very well now to talk 
loftily of punishing the guilty, but there are two insuperable 
obstacles in the way. You must first ‘“‘catch your hare,’ and 
how can that be done if you don’t know where pussy is or if 
she retreats to Shensi, a thousand miles inland? The Empress 
and the Manchu nobles are not going to give themselves up for 
trial, and no one will even threaten to arrest them. Yet they are the 
guilty parties. In the next place, to strike at the head of the 
State would shock Chinese sentiment infinitely more than we are 
able to understand. Even if our Queen gave way to a pardon- 
able outburst of anger, and that according to Chinese sentiment 
is all that the Dowager Empress has been guilty of, we should 
laugh at the notion of handing her over to the pleasure of bar- 
barians. But in China, the Head of the State represents Heaven, 
and is also regarded as a benign earthly parent, in a country too 
where the parental relation transcends all others. 

The key to the position then is a good understanding with 
Russia and Japan, with Russia at all hazards, and that ought 
not to be impossible, as these Powers are at present in accord. 
France will not and Germany dare not quarrel with Russia. 
This policy of an understanding with Russia would also please 
the United States. The London press should abandon its 
Russophobia, and frankly acknowledge that if Britain were in 
Russia’s place it should regard Manchuria as absolutely within 
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its ‘‘sphere of influence.” The rule of Russia is not all that 
could be wished for, but it is an improvement on that of the 
Mandarins, and she may legitimately demand an absolute 
right of way and a straight course to her ice-free port on the 
Pacific. 


In another month the civil war in the States, as the quad- 
The Presidential rennial election of President may be called, will be 
BlecHOn: over. The universal prosperity tells heavily in 
favour of the present administration ; but Bryan is a more inde- 
pendent and more picturesque personality than McKinley, and 
no one can be sure of the verdict when the jury is fifteen millions 
of voters. Twenty months ago, when it looked as if the United 
States Senate would reject McKinley’s Treaty with Spain, the 
Filipinos—as mad as Kruger or the Southern slaveholders—at- 
tacked the United States troops in Manilla. ‘‘That means three 
things,” said G. to a friend in Council who had read aloud 
the news from the morning papers; ‘‘first, the immediate 
ratification of the Treaty by the Senate. Secondly, a much 
longer war in the Phillippines than the Americans fancy and one 
in which they will have to learn more lessons than they learned from 
the Spaniards. They have now to deal with Asiatics. Thirdly, 
a fighting chance for Bryan at the next Presidential election.” 
The two first prophecies have been fulfilled. The third is still 
on the knees of the gods. The decision depends on too many 
factors for any one to speak positively. No matter which of the 
two candidates wins, the policy of the United States will remain 
substantially the same. This conviction accounts for the com- 
parative calmness with which the contest is waged. 


The same thing may be said of our own policy. The 
tariff will remain pretty much as it is. Sir Charles may 
The General denounce the Preferential tariff, but as Mr. Foster 
Election in significantly said “it is an accomplished fact.” Appar- 

ently, too, the Liberals will not travel further in the 
same direction. Mr. Fielding hinted as much, Mr. Charlton re- 
grets the advance from a fourth toa third, and Mr. G. W. Ross 
pleads for no tariff disturbance. What is needed is an increase 
in the number of independent men in Parliament. Though Sir 
Charles professes to have no use for that class, they serve an in- 
valuable purpose, were it only as a check on frauds and scandals. 
Laurier is attacked as too English, or not Canadian enough, but 
people only laugh, or get righteously angry as they think of such 
an attack being made in Quebec! It is such a short time ago 
since he was attacked as anti-British ! 

The preferential tariff in favour of Great Britain, as against 
foreign nations, has been such a success that it is rather disap- 
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pointing that the Conservatives have not embraced it as their 
own, and that the Liberals do not seem to see how far reaching 
it may be in national and Imperial results. It is not against 
Canadians. They have still a preference in their favour, to the 
extent of two-thirds of our tariff, while the British farmer and 
manufacturer, who bear the Atlantean burden of the Empire, 
have no preference in their favour in their own markets. That, 
in these circu:nstances, we should clamour for ‘‘a mutual prefer- 
ence” is colossal cheek. It is irrational to think of any such 
preference until we stand on a common platform with our fellow 
subjects. We can get to that position only by slow degrees and 
along the line of the Fielding tariff. A man who believes that 
Britain will put taxes on all her food and all raw material for her 
manufactures, for the sake of a slight increase in three per cent. 
of her trade, for that is our share of her business, could make 
himself believe anything. 

The one question to be asked is, has our preferential tariff 
injured or helped us? There can be only one answer to that. It 
helps the consumer, for it has lowered the taxes he has to pay, 
not only on British goods but on all goods that compete with 
them in our markets. Increase the preference, and at the same 
help the Canadian as against the American manufacturer by rais- 
ing our duties to the American scale against Canada, imitation 
being a sincere form of flattery to which no one can object. It 
helps the producer, by gradually increasing the incoming of 
British goods, and so providing return freights for the steamers 
that carry his stuff to the great, permanent, ever-hungry British 
market. Till that is done on a larger scale, our producers have 
to pay freights both ways. It also helps the revenue, for the way 
to increase revenue is by lowering the taxes. It also helps us as 
borrowers, for it has led Britain to include ours among the 
preferential securities in which trustees must invest. Here is 
‘‘a mutual preference” freely given to us, and along a line involv- 
ing no disturbance to British trade. A solid preference it is, 
worth millions tous. And it helps us, in other ways, by making the 
British public inclined to buy our stuff in preference to any other. 
If it helps Britain also, so much the better. We are in the same 
Imperial boat with her. Sir Charles Tupper should have pointed 
to the preferential tariff as another instance of the Grits stealing 
his clothes. G. 
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DANTE’S CONCEPTION OF EVIL. — 





F the three kingdoms described by Dante-in his vision of 
the unseen world, the kingdom of Hell is that which 
differs most from the commonly received traditions of medizval 
times. Dante’s conception of Purgatory has much in common 
with the purgatory still accepted by the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor does the Paradise, though presenting many striking 
differences, diverge in the main from the views usually accepted 
in Dante’s day. In the Inferno Dante has followed no estab- 
lished tradition, but has viewed the guilt of man and its results 
from an entirely independent standpoint. The personality of 
the poet is perhaps more strongly shown in. his conception of 
evil than in any other connection, and it is in the Inferno prin- 
cipally that we must look for the development of his theory. 
Dante sees two principles at work in the world, swaying and 
governing the minds of men—the first, the principle of Good, or 
of God, which makes for holiness and leads to eternal blessed- 
ness ; the second, the principle of Evil, or of Self, which turns 
man from God, and opens the door to every sort of wickedness. 
This principle of Self is the key to Hell and its miseries, as the 
principle of Good, or of God, is the secret of Paradise and its 
joys. Dante sees man created in God’s image, with His spirit 
within him, a creature whose instinct is to rise towards God 
as surely as the flame’s nature Is to mount, and whose only hap- 
piness is to return to the author of his being. (Pur. xvi. 67-90; 
Il Convito iv. 12.) But he has also freedom of will; he can do 
violence to this innate principle of good and choose the evil; he 
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can turn his back upon God, and this voluntary choice of evil 
must bring ruin. 
‘Sin alone is that 
Which doth disfranchise him, and make unlike 
To his chief good ; for that its light in him 
Is darkness." (Cary. Par. vii.) 

All through life, the time of man’s probation, this struggle 
is going on within him, and to the last, even when, as in Buon- 
conte’s case (Pur. v.) it is too late to receive forgiveness, 
through God's appointed ministers, the arms of mercy are open 
to him. But if in any degree the principle of Good has been 
perverted and replaced by the spirit of Evil, and the soul is cut 
off with its guilt unrepented of, it is for Dante an inevitable con- 
clusion that that soul must be damned. Nor does a life in many 
respects blameless, and even praiseworthy, avail for those who 
have on any point done violence to that faculty of discerning 
good and evil which is the distinguishing feature of man. 

If one thing lack 
He needs must fall from his nobility.? (Par. vu.) 


In the third circle of the Inferno Dante, speaking to Ciacco, 
says : 
Still would | learn 
More from thee, further parley still entreat. 
Of Farinata and Tegghiaio say, 
They who so well deserved. of Giacopo 
Arrigo, Mosca, and the rest who bent 


Their minds on working good.""* (Cary. Inf. vi.) 
And he is told 


* These are yet blacker spirits. Various crimes 
Have sunk them deeper in the dark alyss."'  (/dem.) 
Again in the seventh circle (Jf. xxi) the fire driven spirits 
whom Dante first meets are recognized by Virgil as worthy ot 


1 Solo al peceato e quel che la distranca 
kK falla dissamile al somo bene 
Perche del jume suo powu simoanca 


3 Suna manca 
Ii sua notuliita convien che caygia 


> Ancor so che minsegm 
E che di piu parlar mi tacci dono 
Farmnatae | Tegghiaio che fur sidexm 
Jacopo Rusticucet, Arriwoe | Me sca 
ko gh altri, cha ben fae poser gi ingegni. 
(Et son tra lanime yuu nece 
Diversa colpa giu gia agyrasva al fondo. 
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every token of homage and respect. So, too, Brunetto Latini, 
to whom Dante confesses that he owes the best lessons of his 
youth, and whom he still reveres as the pattern of wisdom and 
benignity, must take his place among the eternally lost. 

Nor is there any hope in their condition, for when the 
presence of God is withdrawn, and the soul is turned in upon 
itself, there is no further possibility of that repentance which 
affords the only hope of return to God and holiness. The neces- 
sity of repentance before forgiveness can be given is a point 
which Dante continually emphasizes, as in the gth canto of Pur- 
gatory, where the black and broken step, which is one of the 
three leading into the realm of Purification, represents the 
broken and contrite heart, with which the sinner must turn to 
his Maker. | 

The counterpart of the story of Buonconte is found in the 
wonderful narrative of Guido da Montefeltro (Inf. xxvil), and 
well illustrates Dante’s convictions on this subject. Guido, after 
a life of cunning and fraud, betakes himself to penitence and 
devotion and becomes a monk, ‘‘and well it had bested me.” 
But enticed by the promises of Boniface VIII., who assures him 
of full absolution for his temporary lapse into sin, he gives the 
Pope fraudulent counsel to aid him in one of his many wars. 
The counsel succeeds, and Guido returns to his monastery to 
resume his prayers and penances with full confidence. But at 
the hour of death his soul is snatched from the hands of his at- 
tendant angel, and carried off by a demon to its place among 
the lost. The years of apparent devotion availed nothing, for 
the will to sin remained unchanged, and proved that the repent- 
ance was but feigned and the heart still impenitent. 

‘*No power can the impenitent absolve ; 
Nor to repent, and will, at once consist, 
By contradiction absolute forbid.”? (Cary. Inf. xxvii.) 

With a sort of grim humour these words are put in the 
mouth of the black demon, who adds mockingly as he seizes the 
shrinking victim, ‘‘ Perchance thou didst not think that I such 
skill in logic should display.” It is very evident from this and 


many other passages that Dante generally dates the final ruin 
1 Ch’assolver non si puo chi non si penta 
Ne pentire e volere insieme puosse 
Per la contradizion che nol consente 
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from the first wilful turning to evil. The soul is from that mo- 
ment in the path that ends in hell, and each subsequent lapse 
into sin is but one step further in the same road. It is true, as 
before pointed out, that until death irrevocably seals man’s fate 
there is always the possibility of restoration, but it is no less true 
that with the first deliberate and conscious act of sin, however 
slight, his doom is sealed unless he repents and turns to God. 
The converse of this is equally true. The faintest sign of true 
penitence is accepted, the ‘‘lagrimetta,” the ‘‘ one poor tear ”’ 
of Buonconte is sufficient to save him from the demon’s clutch. 
The application of this principle fully explains the acquiescence 
of Dante, so inexplicable to Ruskin (Mod. Paint., Vol. V, ch. 
iv. I,) in the salvation of those who kave turned but for one 
brief moment with repentance to God.’ The path is changed, 
the soul is once more on the right road, and by many stages of 
pain and purification is led back to its First Source. The essence 
of this principle, as found in Dante, is not so very far apart from 
that which inspired the author of Sordello and Paracelsus, 
whose ruined lives, which yet held the germ of all goodness, 
were to renew and perfect themselves in the future life. But it 
is doubtful if Dante would have recognized his own teaching as 
developed in Browning’s poems, where the mercy of God covers 
and embraces all his creatures, even those who by Dante’s 
sterner creed would have been among the eternally lost. 

In Hell there is no place of repentance. ‘‘He that is unjust 
let him be unjust still’? is indelibly engraved on every side. 
Almost every other emotion finds utterance, regret for past joys, 
anxiety for friends left on earth, fiercest hate, unbridled pride, 
blasphemous defiance, shame, despair, mockery, and such agony 
of parental love, that he must be ‘‘right cruel ’’ who reads the 
story of it unmoved. But from first to last there is no sign of 
that humility and penitence which form the keynote to Purga- 
tory. Not certainly in Francesca, who still clings with the pas- 
sion of despair to him ‘‘ who never more from me shall be di- 
vided ;”” not in Farinata, stern and unmoved in his fiery prison ; 
not in Vanni Fucci, whose mocking and blasphemous tongue Is 


2 Yet Ruskin himself points out how Dante invariably assigns the moment of 
the soul's choice, as the decisive moment which fixes its fate and compares him 
with Shakespeare, who so frequently dwells on second causes and the cruel force 
of fate as the instruments of ruin. (Mod. Pa., Vol. IV., ch. xx, 38.) 
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only silenced by the folds of the avenging serpents; not in 
Ulysses, nor Ugolino, nor Alberigo, nor any other who tells his 
story. They cannot repent, the Spirit of God is eradicated, the 
Spirit of Evil, which is the Spirit of Self, is supreme. 

This self-seeking principle Dante traces from its earliest 
source. He sees it, the germ of the crime which carries Judas 
to the lowest depths of Hell, even in those sins which he esteems 
least heinous, 7.e., those of passion uninfluenced by violence, 
malice or fraud. Thus Francesca and Paolo in the second circle 
are as unchangeably fixed in their hopeless grief as the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen Giudecca. There is nothing arbitrary, far 
less revengeful, in the views that Dante takes of sin and its 
punishment. Each progressive step is a link in a process 4s in- 
exorable as Divine Justice itself. It could not be otherwise. 
Dante is fully persuaded of this, and he hence acquiesces in the 
judgments meted out to sinners witha calm conviction of their 
justice which is utterly foreign to the general feeling of the pre- 
sent day, though it probably represents the common attitude of 
devout thinkers of medizval times. 

We come thus to the progressive nature of the sins punished 
in Hell, corresponding to the gradual process by which a man 
reaches the final depths of wickedness. Dante, partly following 
the teaching of Aristotle, divides the guilt of man into three 
classes of varying degree. These are Incontinence, and Malice, 
in its two-fold aspect of Violence and Fraud. It is not difficult 
to trace the gradual descent from the selfish gratification of the 
sensual appetite to the climax of selfishness, which leads a man 
to do violence to God’s eternal rule and government, and to be- 
tray his Divine Benefactor for his own base interests. It is quite 
in accordance with this progressive principle that Dante should 
place in the ante-chamber of Hell all those base and pusillani- 
mous souls, who, from weakness, have either ceased to desire 
good, or who have no courage to seek after it. He sees in this 
condition of mind a state that is open to every kind of sin, since 
he who refuses the good tacitly accepts the evil. In Dante’s 
theology there is no neutral ground. This thought is more 
clearly brought out in the fourth region of Purgatory (Pur. 
xvii.), where Dante distinctly assigns the spirit of sloth, or in- 
difference, as the chief cause of the sins of fleshly passion. A 
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heart unmoved by the love of God or by fear of punishment can- 
not hold the lower nature in check, but leaves the door un- 
guarded to sin, and will never seek after the highest happiness. 

From this point of view there is no harshness in the judg- 
ment which condemns the weak and timorous Celestine V. to 
the company of those whom ‘mercy and justice alike do 
scorn.’’ And as we follow Dante’s steps through the gloom and 
fires of the Inferno, we find the same principle at work every- 
where. 

In the four circles of the incontinent are those who have 
taken the first steps in the seeking after self, those who simply 
yield themselves up to gross or selfish delights by acts which do 
not involve either violence or fraud, and which are not opposed 
to man’s peculiar nature, but are simply the abuse of natural 
tastes and passions. Those who commit the same deeds either 
for gain or through deceitful means are met lower down among 
the ‘‘ blacker spirits.” 

In the circle of the heretics, which divides the incontinent 
from the violent is the first deliberate and intentional denial of 
the principle of Good, in the abandonment of the truths revealed 
by God through His Church. This is a distinct advance on the 
sins of the previous circle, and from this root of bitterness 
spring forth those sins of violence and fraud which are peculiarly 
abhorrent to God, as being opposed to man’s nature. Here, as 
in the Giudecca, are punished as equal in guilt with rebels 
against the Church those who refused to acknowledge God’s 
vicegerent in temporal things and fought against the Imperial 
Government. 

Thus on through the increasing horrors of the circles of 
violence and fraud is reached the abiding place of traitors. 
They are separated from the rest of their fellow-suflerers by the 
gulf where dwell all the monstrous and unnatural creations of 
antiquity, as if to show that the sin of treachery, the final de- 
velopment of selfishness, is a crime so unspeakable and horrible 
that its authors are outside the pale of humanity. The pity 
which has striven in Dante’s heart with his stern acquiescence 
in Divine Justice, and which he has been unable always to re- 
press, in spite of his companion’s admonitions, is here finally 
extinguished. He has nothing but taunts for the frozen Bocca. 
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(Inf. xxxii.) The compassion called forth by Count Ugolino’s 
agonizing story is only expressed for the innocent children (/nf. 
Xxxili.), and the promise made to Fra Alberigo is left unfulfilled 
with the curt words, ‘‘ Ill manners were best courtesy to him.” 

In the ninth circle, too, we note a marked difference be- 
tween the torments inflicted and those of the preceding eight 
circles, and this difference is vitally connected with the principle 
which governs the law of punishment throughout the Inferno. 
The sufferers in the first eight circles are tortured with agonies 
of pain, by wounds, by fire, by appalling transformations, but 
they are still sentient beings, and further, they have, except 
under particular and limited conditions, the power of motion. 

The last circle is the very kingdom of Death in Life. The 
agonies of wounds and fire are not ‘here; there are no strange 
and horrible transformations; nor is there any mention made of 
demons specially set to torment the guilty; but each one is 
fixed for ever immoveable in his bed of ice. Nay, in the lowest 
depths, they are imbedded beneath it, frozen to the very heart. 
They cannot weep, so lifeless and cold are they. The air of 
that kingdom is stirred only by the wings of the incarnate 
image of Self, the Arch Traitor, who sought to lay hold on the 
throne of the Most High, and was thrust out from His presence 
for ever. 

Here is the perfected work of Self, the final metamorphosis, 
transforming the living man, made in God’s likeness, to the cold 
and lifeless image of himself, cut off from all others, and bound 
up henceforth in itself. 

To Dante this was the inevitable conclusion of the journey, 
which, begun in the dark wood, beset by lust, pride and avarice, 
led through the band of those lukewarm souls who cared neither 
for good or evil. And none better than Dante knew that it is 
the history of many a human soul who has changed the light 
that was in him to darkness, and worshipped himself, the crea- 
ture, rather than God, the Creator. 

It is not always easy to trace the connection between the 
various crimes and their punishments, though in most cases the 
penalty is singularly appropriate. It must not be forgotten that 
Dante in allotting the punishment frequently goes back to the 
inspiring principle of action, and does not stop-short at one 
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particular deed of sin. At the same time we shall find through- 
out the Inferno that as the punishments are expiatory, and not 
purifying in character, they are exclusively inflicted for sins 
committed, and are not, as in the Purgatory, where they are 
correctional and remedial, applied to those evil conditions of 
soul from which evil deeds spring. Four of the seven divisions 
of Purgatory are allotted respectively to Pride, Envy, Anger and 
Sloth. None of these are punished as such in the Inferno 
(unless we except Sloth, which corresponds to the lukewarmness 
punished in the outer circle), but murder, violence, oppression, 
and the many crimes springing from these “first roots’”’ are all 
separately dealt with. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast between the Inferno and the 
Purgatory is in the spirit which dominates the impenitent and 
penitent sinners. In the Inferno all suffering is aggravated 
by the fierce spirit of rebellion, which breaks out everywhere, 
and which, as Virgil reminds Capaneus, forms its sharpest sting. 
Capaneus, stretched out beneath the fiery rain, and apparently 
regardless of those ‘‘ dilatate falde,’’ hurls defiance at the AI- 
mighty Virgil addresses him: 

Capaneus, 
Thou art more punished in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquenched, no torment save thy rage 
Were to thy fiery pain proportioned full.’ (Cary. Inf. xiv.) 

But in Purgatory, where Self is crushed, and God is again 
supreme in the heart, this, the very essence of the torments of 
Hell, is absent. The penitent souls are thirsting to do God’s 
will, and to attain to His presence. The air of the realm of 
Purification is filled with sounds of submission and thanksgiving, 
for there no less than in the perfected bliss of Heaven ‘“ in His 
will is our peace.’”” Hence there is no effort to escape from the 
purifying pain. Forese Donati passes voluntarily by the tree 
whose living fruit aggravates the pangs of hunger and thirst ; 
Arnault, Guinicelli and Guittone sing praises and glorify God in 
the fires; and, as Statius tells Dante, the souls cleaving to the 
pavement in punishment of avarice, or prodigality, feel no desire 


1O Capaneo, in cio che non s’ammorza 
La tua superbia, se’ piu punito: 
Nulla martirio fuor che la tua rabbia 
Sarebbe al tuo furor, dolor compito. 
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to rise, till the sense of purified guilt within proclaims that 
God’s will has been accomplished. 

The words of Virgil to Capaneus above quoted illustrate in 
a striking manner the truth proclaimed by Dante in many 
places, that the future life is a carrying out of the conditions of 
the present life, and that sin determines its own punishment. 

The Inferno has always been the portion of Dante’s poem 
most studied and with some reason. Not because, as is also 
true, it 1s the most vivid and intense, and in some respects the 
most human, nor because it seems to bear the impress of the 
poet’s personality more than any other part, but because it is 
impossible rightly to understand the Purgatory and Paradise 
without first grasping the principle that underlies the Inferno. 
When this is done they each fit in their own places, as they can 
never do if viewed independently. The opposing forces of God 
and Self appear in each division, though in the two latter it is 
God who conquers, and Self that is crushed and eradicated. 
In Purgatory the principle of Good ts restored, though at first so 
weak that it still seems to lie within the shadow of temptation, 
as shown by the onslaught of the serpent in Pur. x, and man is 
led through the various stages of repentance and purification to 
the perfection of holiness in Paradise. In the immediate 
presence of God the soul is represented entirely purified from 
selfish interests, and once more consciously united with its First 
Principle the source of all happiness. It is natural that Dante’s 
views should be coloured by the medizval doctrine of self-abne- 
gation, and that he should see in the contemplative life a way to 
the crucifying of Self, which he believes is not to be found in 
the life of activity. But though in theory he is apt to divorce 
the active from the contemplative life, yet in point of fact we 
continually see the germ of the truth, that it is in the union of 
these two that man must seek for the fullest development of his 
higher nature and his most complete union with his Maker. 
Whether consciously or not, Dante’s teaching goes to prove that 
it is when the active life is based on the higher spiritual life that 
Self is crushed and God is exalted. But this view, so distinctive 
of modern thought, is never clearly expressed in Dante, where 
the two conditions are generally placed in opposition to each 
other; an opposition, however, which is evidently more in ap- 
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pearance than in reality, since in both cases the mainspring of 
operation is shown to be Love. Love, as the opposite of Selfish- 
ness, which is at once the cause and punishment of Sin, is the 
guiding principle to the restored soul, and the love which loses 
itself in the adoring worship of the Deity, as well as the love 
which flows out in deeds of kindness to man, both have their 
beginning and ending in God, so that in the heart which He 


governs they will never be far apart. 
Lois SAUNDERS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 





‘*And He laid His hands on every one of them and healed them.'’—Lwke iv. qo. 
HE name “Christian Science”’ is a novelty, and an unfor- 
tunate one. We might as well talk of Parsee Science or 
Buddhistic Science. There is no nexus between Christianity 
and Science. One is (considered intellectually) the antithesis of 
the other. Christianity is founded on faith, Science on facts. 
Christianity is deductive, Science inductive. Christianity is a 
code of laws given from God. Science is a gathering of facts, 
from which by what is known as the Baconian mode of induc- 
tion we arrive at general laws and principles affecting nature 
and our environments. Christianity may make a Scientist a 
good Christian, but all the christianity in the world can never 
make a Christian into a Scientist. 

The nomenclature, absurd on the face of it, yet carries with 
ita certain mellowing sound, soothing the human heart, and is 
well calculated to fill up the ranks of disciples. The influence 
of mellowing comes from the word ‘‘Christian” and the appella- 
tion of “Science” naturally gives a factitious air of dignity; but 
the conjunction of the two stamps it with illiteracy pure and 
simple, and, as we shall show, it is one of the phenomenal dis- 
turbances of the intellectual atmosphere of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Gaining ground it is in both Europe and America. We 
read of its churches, its lecture halls, its books and professors, 
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and its believers. It is said to have 350 worshipping congrega- 
tions, and over one million of adherents. Its _ text-book, 
‘* Science and Health,” with a so-called ‘‘ Key” to the Scrip- 
tures, has passed through 165 editions of one thousand copies 
each, and the demand for it (we are told) is increasing daily. 
It was discovered (whatever that means) says a distinguished 
lecturer, by a woman (a Mrs. Eddy) about thirty years ago. 

Everything new is said to go through the three stages, first 
of ridicule, then of argument, and lastly of adoption. The 
quasi-religious character of what we are discussing debars one 
from ridiculing it, especially as we are aware of thousands of ig- 
norant, yet well-meaning people, who are not only believers 
in it, but are ready to sacrifice those nearest and dearest to 
them at the shrine of what we must call a mistaken faith. Let 
us see what can be done in the way of argument. 

We are all used to the word “faith,” it has long been 
adopted into the currency of our Anglo-Saxon vigorous lan- 
guage. We are accustomed to speak of having faith in such: 
and such a man. We believe what he tells us and respect his 
promises, looking forward to their fulfilment by him. We have 
faith, and exercise it mechanically while walking on the earth, 
that it will bear our footsteps, that to-morrow’s sun will illu- 
mine the earth, that A will likely do so and so, and B not. 

There is a passivity here, which Faith in a strictly religious 
sense has not, for there it is an active and expectant quality of 
mind. It came to us ages ago. It was taught by Moses, as he 
pointed out the serpent of brass to the wounded serpent-bitten 
Israelites, taught as an object lesson. Alli necessary was a 
look upwards, and healing ensued. To Roman and Greek cul- 
ture it was unknown in the religious sense. They worshipped 
and feared their gods, but had none of what we understand as 
religious faith. 

Horace speaks of the man who was integer vita, and of 
incorrupta fides, but this only implied strict integrity and the po- 
sition of one who swerved not from the path of duty. The old 
Roman always knew where to find such a man, his position was 
never doubtful, but ‘ fides’ did not lle between men and the 
gods. The ancients appealed to and tried with sacrifices to ap- 
pease their gods, but had no faith in them as we have towards 
our God. 
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A glimmering of religious faith has been with man from 
Eden downwards. Eve showed in her unfortunate dialogue 
with the tempter that she believed it wrong to disobey her 
Maker’s command, and that bad effects would follow on dis- 
obedience. But it was reserved till the day of Christ’s coming 
that the full value and blessing of Faith should sweep like a 
mighty torrent over the Hebrew, Roman and Greek mind. 
Christ clearly distinguishes between faith passive and active. 
Demons, he says, believe and tremble, but it effects no change 
in them at all. And once and again he gives examples of the 
active or real faith, impelling the man to stretch out the 
withered hand, and the trembling woman to touch the hem of 
his garment. 

Nowhere is a clearer definition of Faith than that given by 
St. Paul in his letter to the Hebrews. ‘‘Faith,” he says, ‘‘is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 
And he follows the definition up, by examples, in the long roll 
of the faithful from Abel ang Enoch down to Samuel and the 
prophets, all of whom died without realizing what they had be- 
lieved in; yet they saw the promises afar off. 

Our forefathers, the early Christians at Rome, had much of 
it, so that no fires of a Domitian could overwhelm, no roarings 
of an arena’s wild beasts could subdue it. The first of all the 
glorious army of martyrs, the sainted Stephen, could raise by 
faith his blood-stained eyes and see the beatific vision of his 
Saviour at the right hand of God, perishing though his body was 
amidst a hurricane of stones. No mere passive faith or assent 
was his. 

Faith was the activity of a force which pierced the mo- 
rasses of an expiring Paganism, and which stayed not till it 
reached the golden portals of Ciesar himself and worked into 
imperial households tll the yell of ‘ Christiant ad leones” was 
replaced by the bowed head solemnly repeating the acknowledg- 
ment of * Fesus hominums saliate” 

Faith ts one thing and credulity is another; the north and 
south poles of our earth are not so opposite. Credulity, as we 
shall see, is no new thing, be it secular or religious. 

The Roman Augur and Aruspex, while poking among the 
entrails of birds and animals, and observing their conduct and 
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flight, assumed to dictate to a credulous Emperor and people the 
course they should pursue. This credulity 1s among the moderns. 
It dominated even the brawny brain of the great Johnson, when 
he refused to pass any post without touching it. It was faith in 
his destiny that led on Napoleon to grasp the crown of France, 
and it was faith in the battle he fought and reliance on his 
warriors that enabled Wellington to chase him out of Waterloo. 
Thousands of confident men have by faith in their powers 
surmounted difficulties, and beyond doubt there is some subtle 
spiritual influence, of which we have seen only the feeblest rays 
as yet, which has prolonged life in the sick ones, and raised 
others up from what spectators regarded as the bed of death. 
A stern and fixed resolve to get well has enabled many a man to 
abandon his crutches, and it is useless to deny that visits to 
certain shrines have made the sick one well and the weak one 
strong, but how much of this is due to exaltation of the nervous 
system, tuned up by change of scene, the novelty of travel, the 
new companionship, and a devout faith and prayer, we do not 
pretend to analyze. We only know the good effects produced. 
Imagination works on the body, as mind affects mind. Tele- 
pathy exists; but how no one knows. We are all conscious of 
the immediate effect of certain new countenances on ourselves, 
of the feeling of pleasure or the contrary conveyed to our men- 
tality, of how certain minds work upon us; but beyond we go 
not. In fact ‘‘ we are all merely spirits in prison, only able to 
make signals to one another.”’ 

Humanity, by long study for years past, has concluded that 
certain diseases yield to certain remedies; that certain surgical 
operations, daring in themselves, may be performed. All this 
did not originate in credulity, but was wrought out in the fur- 
naces of affliction and at the bedside of the sufferer, and is the 
result of patient and inductive reasoning and experiment. 

But sad it is to review the tidal waves of credulity that have 
now and again swept over us and our ancestors. ‘“‘ Oui Vult 
decipi, decipiatur’’ is as true now as when first given out. Not 
so very long ago it was considered essential to life that the 
very blood itself, the fountain of life, should repeatedly be taken 
SO many times a year from the veins of old and young, feeble 
and strong, at the hands of the barber-surgeons of the day. At 
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another time the drinking of tar-water was enforced on all alike. 
Then hydropathy came on, and every one was soaked inside and 
outside in water. Then we had the blue glass mode of cure, as 
the sun’s rays coming through the blue were supposed to pro- 
long life; again the grape cure, where tons of grapes were 
consumed by every nation in Europe. 

We must not forget the effect of personal contact, for this 
is strongly insisted on by Christian Scientists. It was some 
years ago earnestly held as an article of faith that the personal 
touch, by the hand of the pleasure-seeking King Charles of Eng- 
land, could eliminate scrofula from the system. Hence it came 
to be known as “ King’s Evil,” and thousands flocked to the 
merry monarch to have his royal hand touch the afhicted. 
There was no doubt about the person of our great Physician, 
Christ, some ethezial essence or virtue, which like a sacred halo 
emanated from Himself. For this we need only refer to His 
own words in the case of the poor woman, who in the crowd 
elbowed her way to Him and merely touched the hem of His 
garment that she might be healed of her issue of blood. He ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Who hath touched Me, for I perceive that virtue 
hath gone out of Me?” But surely, in the name of all that is 
decent and reverent, no Christian Scientist dare hope, much less 
say, that any part of this sacred virtue or essence is his or her 
heritage! And yet, as we shall see, their tenets lead much 
further astray than this hypothesis. 

It is our duty to show if we can how Christian Science has 
eviscerated Scriptural texts to suit its beliefs. People are en- 
titled to think their private thoughts. The liberty of the subject 
requires this. But when those thoughts are made public, and 
preached from the house-tops, rendered into books, lectures and 
public platform utterances, they are the legitimate subjects of 
criticism and censure. And censurable with ten-fold force are 
the assertions of any who put all the sacred past of Christ and 
His apostles in a false attitude before the eyes of men living in 
the light of the nineteenth century. 

It behooves us to weigh carefully their pretensions, to ex- 
anune all things, prove all things, and hold fast to the faith 
committed to the Fathers. We have not only these awful con- 
siderations before us, but the indubitable fact that these delu- 
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sions will increase the death rate of the state, and so injure so- 
ciety to such an extent that the strong arm of law should seize, 
as it has done here and there, on the professors of this false 
science, and save their victims from uncalled-for graves. It be- 
comes the business of the state to see that the novelty never 
gets to third stage, namely, that of adoption generally. 

They waive away, as with a sorcerer’s wand, all the appli- 
ances of medicine and surgery. They axiomatically announce 
that evil and pain are chimerical delusions, that suffering is only 
fanciful, and never had, and has not now, any existence, that 
heaven-born anesthetics are useless. And they would have in 
the chamber of the sick one, only the exponent of an object- 
lesson of the new faith, who is ready to exorcise the evil or 
whatever is wrong, by a kind of religious massage-treatment 
supposed to be Divine. With all this nonsense, cold, calm, in- 
exorable nature, that never forgives a disobedience of her laws, 
either in the suffering one or his ancestors, quietly demands the 
penalty in the shape of suffering or it may be death. She pays 
no heed to the singing charmer at the bedside, charm he or she 
never so sweetly, but either heals up by her restorative process, 
or pushes into an untimely grave, the prey which medicine or 
surgery might have rescued. Here it is that the state suffers, as 
well as the sorrowing friends of the departed one. 

But these people in defence appeal to Cesar, and to 
Cesar we will go. Human beings have a nervous system. 
Where nerves are there pain must be; and where nerves are, 
there pleasure must be. The nerves are always ready to be 
played on by exciting causes; and, the Christian Scientists to 
the contrary, this is another proof of the eternal wisdom of — 
God. 

Pain is the tocsin bell which rings out the warning to all 
sentient beings of something wrong in the economy of their 
nature. Pain follows a burn, if unattended to ulceration comes 
on, and then mortification. If no pain was, no warning could 
be given. We are now bringing the Scientists before Caesar’s . 
tribunal, as they hesitate not to bolster up their crudities by 
Scriptural extracts. They talk of the discovery of Christian 
Science, but hundreds of years before they were ever heard of 
there was a sect of heretics called Encratites, who taught that 
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the Body of our Lord was merely a phantom, even while the 
apostles were in the world, and the blood of Christ was still 
fresh in Judea. Another sect called Hesychasts believed that 
through a process of intense contemplation they got a condition 
of perfect and and heavenly repose, pain was impossible, the 
spirit became luminous and full of discernment and light, called 
the ‘‘Glory of God,” equal to the halo of light surrounding Christ 
at the Transfiguration. So that Mrs. Eddy is by no means 
warranted to call herself the discoverer of the painless theory of 
life. 

Christ says (Matt. xxvi. 38) ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death.” ‘‘O my Father, if it be possible let this 
cup pass from me.’”’ And on the cross in his agony, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?” Again, ‘‘when He had 
cried with a loud voice, He yielded up the Ghost.’’ St. Paul 
(Rom. vill. 22) says ‘‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now.’’ Was our Lord’s suffering imagi- 
nary, were His words a falsity? Was St. Paul talking non- 
sense? It must be so if Christian Scientism is right. St. Paul 
(Heb. xii. 6) says that God ‘‘ scourgeth every one whom He re- 
ceiveth.” Deuteronomy (xii. 1-6) warns the old Israelites as to 
talse prophets and dreamers of dreams, who give out signs or 
wonders, and provides a very summary mode of stopping all 
nonsense of that kind. Christ went not up to glory, but first He 
suffered pain; He entered not into His glory before He waS 
crucified. All this is false to these Scientists, as there is not 
now and never was any such thing as pain or suffering. Both 
are creatures of man’s imagination. Here we find them wiser 
even than God Himself. 

But to dogmatise that passive inertness, a spurious faith and 
a magic touch, are to stand in the place of all that years of 
Science have done for the betterment of man, and above all to 
yield assent to a novelty which drags down to the dust what 
God has said and done, is contrary to our experience of life past 
and present. When carried to a logical conclusion it shocks the 
created and minimizes the Creator. The extremest of all fatal- 
ism never went so far. The Turk who lies down to die with 
“Kismet” lingering on his lips merely surrenders to a Vis major, 
which he tries not to resist, but the others are in their own 
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purview the Vires majores riding over all the experiences of man- 
kind and treading down with barbaric hoofs the tenets of Reve- 
lation that block their way. They assume to control nature and 
nature’s laws. So does the medicine man of the Pigeon Indians 
or the rain-maker of the King of Uganda. And this as we are 
entering on the Twentieth Century. 

Christian Science must be able to ward off old age, decay 
and death, if its prayers, hymns and touchings can do what is 
professed. They might go one better, and make of this old earth, 
which is a Golgotha of suffering, a pantheon of all that is beauti- 
ful and good, rendering pain and suffering unknown. 

Engaged on this article, the writer had nearly forgotten an 
incident, which occurred years ago, and for the truth of which 
he personally vouches. He was acquainted with a Catholic 
friend, who held the position of a Judge in one of our County 
Courts. This gentleman had for years lived somewhat freely, 
and had brought on some disease of the liver which ended, as 
investigation showed after death, in cancer of that organ. All 
that money and affection could procure were at hand, but his 
chief physician, a distinguished surgeon, now a member of the 
Senate, had told him there was no hope. All that could be done 
was to palliate the fearful pains in the diseased organ by the free 
use of morphia. The writer saw the sufferer over and over again 
and his heart warmly sympathised with him and his family. 

A friend of the Judge, who had heard of the Faith cure 
business, at his own expense, sent to a distant city a fee of one 
hundred dollars and travelling expenses to a medical man who 
professed to heal by the touch of Faith. This professor was a 
man of education, having been brought up in the Marischall 
College of Aberdeen, Scotland, in which his brother was the 
holder of one of the chairs, and had practised Allopathy and 
Homeceopathy and finally adopted what we know now as Christian 
Science. At the bedside stood the writer, the professor of the 
faith cure, the wife of the Judge, and the wealthy friend who had 
brought the new appliance in. In an adjoining room was a 
distinguished Priest, the Rev. Father S——d, the apostle of 
Temperance in the city, one beloved by all who knew him. The 
rites of the Church had been administered previously, and the 
scene can never be forgotten. 
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After a little conversation it was explained to the sufferer 
that all he had to do was to believe when told to do so, that 
pain was imaginary and would vanish as the Professor took the 
sufferer’s hand and placed his own on the seat of disease. It 
was a solemn occasion to all, and the Professor having gone 
through the processes explained ‘“‘Now the pain is gone. Is it 
not so?”’ But to his dismay the dying man said, ‘‘ No, it is as 
bad as ever it was.’’ The process was repeated three times 
with the same result, and the Professor told us it failed because 
of unbelief in the patient or in those near him. We had our 
private opinions on this head and the Professor went away a 
richer man, but leaving a still agonised patient behind him. 
After he had gone the venerable priest, who stood over six feet 
in height, came into the room and put to the Judge’s lips an 
ivory crucifix he carried, and with soleinn words told him to dis- 
miss from his mind the whole farce which had been enacted and 
rely in his agony only on the cross of the man-God, whose image 
was belore him. It was a heart-rending moment, and some days 
after this the sufferer was released by the kind hand of death 
from his fearful agonies. The case needs no comment. 

It will not do for the supporters of Mrs. Eddy to claim her 
as the discoverer of their theories. Long before she or her an- 
cestors came into the world, in the first century after Christ, the 
pneumatic or spiritual school of Athenzus taught that as well 
the diseased actions of the body as its normal actions were to 
be referred to the operation of the pneuwma or the universal spirit, 
and so tried to reconcile the teachings of the Hippocratic and 
the so-called solidist schools of medicine. 

Paracelsus, in A.D. 1490, dogmatised that all disease was 
not natural, but spiritual, and his remedies he called Arcana, or 
remedies antagonistic not to a disease in a physical, but to 
disease in a spiritual sense, 1.¢., to the spiritual seeds of the 
disease. 

Van Helmont, a writer on medicine, in A.D. 1664 adopted 
the view of Paracelsus, which he called the Archeus Influus, con- 
trolling the whole body, the organ of the soul, and its parts by 
the Arches Insitt which are subject to the Central Archeus. 

Stahl in 16bo0 attributed to the soul the functions of ordinary 
animal life in man, while the life of the lower animals was left to 
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ordinary mechanical laws. The symptoms of disease were efforts 
made by the soul to get rid of morbid spiritual influences. As 
the soul was expected to act reasonably and on the lines of self- 
preservation, the anima in his view, corresponds thus to the 
Archeus of VanHelmont. 

In 1708 Hallen first among doctors discovered what he cal- 
led the doctrine of muscular irritability, thus getting rid of the 
nonsense of Helmont’s archeus. Cullen in 1712 carried the idea 
of muscular irritability further, till he landed in the wide fields 
of the operation of the nervous system, since so elaborated by 
Sir Charles Bell and others. 

All these ancient medical men were adumbrated by the 
still more antiquated idea of spiritual influence producing disease. 
The ancients, like the Chinese of our day, imagined malignant 
spirits as constantly at the work of evil, producing diseases 
bodily and mental. It is not so long ago in Europe that maniacs 
were whipped to exorcise madness; while the Chinese doctors 
at the sufferer’s bedside make the most horrible of noises to 
drive away evil spirits. 

The Babylonians believed in the agency of evil producing 
disease and that six evil spirits attacked man. One attacked his 
head, one his lips, one his forehead, another his breast, another 
the viscera, and the other his hands. They expelled or they 
thought they expelled them by touching the parts affected, and 
by the use of prayer, singing and other incantations. Tke Zoro- 
astrians believed that Zarathustra by receiving the formula called 
‘‘Ahuna Vairya” caused all diseases to vanish into the ground, 
and this belief prevailed both in China and India. 

Are the Scientists ignorant of the fact that over one hundred 
years ago in France, England, Ireland and Scotland there were 
enthusiasts called “the Divine Healers’? who were sent for by 
the friends and neighbours of the sick, and that these healers by 
touchings and prayers and incantations were credited with cures, 
which too often were either made by the restoring hand of nature 
or the excited vital energy of the sufferer. And alas too often 
as in our day the sorrowing friends saw their neighbours expire 
for want of medical or surgical aid. 

It is said that every bit of rope made for the service of the 
British Admirality hastwisted into its texture a red woolen thread 
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so that in case of theft or loss it may be recovered. So through 
and down the long ages there has come the red cord of super- 
stition to our own day. Mrs. Eddy and her supporters have got 
hold of the end of it, which they have ostentatiously dubbed 
“Christian Science’; but it is only the thin slender line of 
ancient superstition worn into tenuitv by the lapse of centuries, 
and cut to pieces by the advances of medical science. 

We prefer to stay on solid ground if rough and thorny and 
shall endeavour to make the best of things as they are, humbly 
relying on Him who suffered and died for us on the cross, and 
expecting that though now we see through a glass dimly, yet in 
the Dye and by we shall see face to face. As we come here with 
no volition of ours and leave with no will of our own we prefer 
to profit by what ages of scientific inquiry have done for our 
betterment and to take the only Revelation God has given as 
our guide in pilgrimage, and our sheet anchor for the future 
and not allow any man or set of men to waive off with a 
motion of hand all these our precious gifts from before our eyes. 

P. CAMERON, D.C.L. 


LIFE IN KINGSTON THE YEAR AFTER WATERLOO. 
HE economic and social life of Kingston underwent a great 
change during the war of 1812-15, the full effect of which 
was not shown till the feverish and unsettled condition incident 
to a state of war had passed. During the war period Kingston 
had become a great military centre and an extensive base of 
supplies. This occasioned the outlay here of an amount of 
money which was truly enormous, considering the condition and 
population of the district. 

As Kingston did not suffer from the attacks of the enemy, it 
enjoyed in an exceptional degree the unwonted prosperity in 
which the whole country shared. 

This sudden and great increment of wealth, if not altogether 
unearned, was yet in no way due to the enterprise of the Cana- 
dians. But, having greatness and wealth thrust upon them, the 
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people of Canada in general, and the Kingstonians in particular, 
submitted gracefully to the inevitable, and contributed nota little 
to the general lament which arose when the doleful news of 
peace reached the country. 

Though steps were soon taken to reduce the military 
strength in Canada, yet this could not be accomplished all at 
once, hence for some time the fertilizing stream of British gold 
continued to flow throughout the colony. In Kingston it re- 
mained at least a babbling brook long after its cheerful sound had 
died away in other parts of the province. 

The wealth so rapidly and easily gained was not an unmixed 
blessing to the country. It fostered a spirit of extravagance, for 
which there was no permanent support, and caused a reckless em- 
barking in enterprises that had no reasonable promise of perman- 
ence or profit. The general moral and social atmosphere of the 
town also suffered from the relaxing influence of the war boom, 
and the influx of a considerable number of loose fish from various 
quarters. Many of these came from the United States to which 
the war had not brought prosperity, though after the peace all 
forms of industry revived. In fact, considering its size, surround- 
ings and prospects, Kingston had become, after the war, an ex- 
travagant, fashionable, and even sinful town. And yet there 
was an important minority of shrewd, well-informed and public 
spirited citizens. 

With these general observations we may turn to some par- 
ticulars in proof and illustration of them, with a view to giving 
something like a living picture of the Kingston of those days. 

And first as to the fashionable element, of which the English 
official and military class naturally formed the centre. Though 
York was legally the seat of Government, yet, after the attack 
on that place, Kingston became for a time the actual centre of 
administration, with its official Government House and other 
executive offices. 

The following chronicle of social functions, about the middle 
of June 1816, affords us a glimpse of the society life of the 
period. 

‘Kingston for the last ten days has been unusually gay, to- 
wards which the return of Sir Frederick Robinson among us, 
has perhaps contribute not a little. On Thursday the 6th 
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instant, that highly distinguished corps the Glengarry Light 
Infantry, commanded by Col. Battersby, came down from York 
in the Montreal and Netty, ships of war, and disembarked for the 
purpose of being disbanded. The same day, the Seventieth 
Regiment entertained Col. Battersby and his officers at their 
mess room, where good wine and fellowship succeeded in keep- 
ing them to a late hour. On Saturday morning the Seventieth 
Regiment were reviewed on the field outside the picketing, and 
in the evening gave a dinner to Maj. Gen. Sir Frederick Robinson 
and Maj. Gen. de Watteville, previous to these officers leaving 
Canada. There were present the Captains and Commissioner 
of the Navy, the staff of the Division, and all the heads of de- 
partments. The band of the regiment attended, and many loyal 
and patriotic toasts were drank.” 

‘‘On Tuesday last the racing commenced for the first spring 
meet. The weather was fine, the course good, and sport excel- 
lent."”, On Wednesday the races were continued with unabated 
spirit and increased sport. There follow details of the entries 
for the various races, and the stakes, which ranged from ten to 
fifty guineas. A majority of the horses were owned by the offl- 
cers, several of whom rode their own steeds. 

‘‘On Tuesday evening the ofticers composing the theatrical 
amateur society, who have added so much to our amusement 
durring the winter, again opened their house to a crowded audi- 
ence, whose repeated bursts of applause marked how highly they 
were gratified with the representations of the ‘Wheel of Fortune’ 
and ‘ Love a la Mode.’ The performance was chaste, the 
characters ably supported, and the scenery and decorations of 
the house very superior to those generally met with at amateur 
theatricals.”’ 

‘* At the close of the races on Wednesday, at nine in the 
evening, the company assembled at the artillery rooms, where a 
race ball was given. The ball and supper rcoms were fancifully 
decorated with arches formed of green boughs, with flags and 
transparencies. Lancing soon commenced and continued till 
one o'clock, when the whole sat down to an excellent supper. 
After supper dancing was renewed and continued with much 
spirit until an early hour, when all departed pleased with the 
pains taken to render the evening pleasant. Among those who 
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honoured the ball with their presence were Sir Frederick Robin- 
son, Lady Robinson and family, Major Gen. de Watteville, etc., 
etc. There were also present the ladies of the staff and garrison 
of Kingston, Col. McDonnell, Col. Battersby, the staff of the 
Division, etc., etc.” 

‘On Friday the mess of the Artillery and Engineers gave a 
dinner to Sir Frederick Robinson and Maj.-Gen. de Watteville, 
to which the staff and heads of departments were also invited.” 
Thus were the festivities of the week rounded out. 

No lists of costumes are given in connection with the balls 
and other gatherings of the time, but we are not without some 
clue as to what the ladies wore in those days. Here, for 
instance, is the advertisement of a fashionable milliner, or ladies’ 
furnisher, of the time. ‘‘ The milliner who has lately arrived 
from England respectfuliy informs the ladies of Kingston and its 
vicinity that she has now ready for sale a very elegant assort- 
ment of millinery, dresses, pelices and spencers of every descrip- 
tion. A great number of respiration corsets, baby linens, spread 
and bland laces, white and black lace, and Wellington gauze for 
dresses, coloured bombazeens. Very elegant figured satins. 
Striped sarsnets, Waterloo sarsnet dresses. Kid gloves, all 
colours. Gold and silver trimmings. Fans, baffonys, feathers, 
flowers, muslin. A large assortment of the oneal and satin 
straw hats and bonnets, etc., etc. Call at Mr. Brown’s inn, 
next door to the store lately occupied by Patrick Smyth.” Inci- 
dently we observe from this, that in 1816 Wellington and Water- 
loo were names to conjure with in the sale of goods. 

The Kingston.races continued for some time to be very im- 
portant social events, and were graced by the presence of the 
highest personages in the colony. On Nov. gth we have a full 
account of the autumn meet, which was attended by the newly 
arrived Governor of Upper Canada. 

‘‘ The day appointed for the Kingston races being remark- 
ably fine, and the course in excellent order, the meeting was at- 
tended with a numerous assembly, and the stand was crowded 
with a large party of fashionables. It was allowed that the run- 
ning was never better ; the horses were, generally speaking, well 
matched, and were rode in a style seldom witnessed by amateurs 
of horse racing. His Excellency Lieutenant Governor Gore and 
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suite, accompanied by Major-General Wilson, honoured the 
meeting with their presence and expressed themselves highly 
pleased with the day’s amusement. The ladies of the garrison — 
gave a dance in the evening to a select party.” 

Here is a report of one race as a sample of the list. ‘‘ Gar- 
rison stakes. Twenty guineas each, P.P. Heats, once round 
the course. Catch weight. Capt. Nolan’s bay horse Caleb, 
rode by Mr. Kirk; dress, purple jacket, white sleeves, purple and 
white cap. 3, I, I. 

Mr. Johnson’s grey horse Hawk, rode by Mr. Massey. 
Dress, orange sleeves and orange cap,—bolted. 

‘Mr. Jebb’s bay mare Mary, rode by Mr. Speng. Dress, blue 
jacket, red sleeves, blue and red cap. 2, 3, 3. 

Capt. Tredennick’s bay mare Jessy, rode by himself. 
Dress, black jacket, yellow sleeves, and black cap. 1, 2, 2.” 

With the return of ‘‘the season’”’ the fashionable assemblies at 
Walker’s Hotel, a standard feature of early society life in 
Kingston, were duly resumed ; and the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of many Kingstonians of the present proved themselves 
to have been quite as full of life and vigour, and equally subject 
to the distracting sequences of hope and fear, as their descend- 
ants of to-day. 

Under the stimulus of the opening ball of the season some 
susceptible Kingstonian burst into verse after this manner : 

‘‘ To my cousin Jemima, Kingston, 30th Nov., 1816. 

Dear Jemima our winter’s amusement’s begun, 

And Kingston is nothing but frolic and fun, 

Last night were assembled each beau and each belle, 
To show off their dancing at Walker’s hotel. 

Old Betty’s long room neer beheld such a sight, 

And I danced, my dear girl, the whole of the night. 
Hot negus and punck foamed in bowls, on each table, 
And of tea, you may guess, we had considerable. 

My dress was preparing the whole of the week, 
Which was sent by my aunt from Forty Mile Creek. 
A prettier pattern she never could hit on, 
Miss——declared, and she’s just come from Britain 
With her sister, whose sole occupation and trade 1s 
To dispose of her notions and fashion the ladies. 

My mamma, ever trying some foolish pretence, 
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Declared that the trimming was too much expense ; 
Vowed it was’nt the way for folks to get rich, 

And she’d counsel papa to return to his pitch. 

But papa wore a rose on his bosom that night, 

And he gazed on his dear little girl with delight. 

I danced, dear Jemima, with him—you know who ; 
Ah! I neer can believe but he’s constant and true, 
If there’s virtue in mortal and valour in blue. 

How spry and polite he appeared at the ball, 

Was the envy of some, and remark of ’em all. 

And then, with what grace did he pour out the tea, 
First helping my mother and then helping me. 
Mamma, highly pleased with my lover’s attention, 
Is determined expenses neer further to mention ; 
And vows and declares, since the night of the ball, 
That the Old Country people are best after all. 
Adieu, dear Jemima, I must haste away ; 

The cretur is waiting outside with the sleigh ; 

And such beautiful robes,—but he waits at the door. 
My regards to all friends at the Twelve and the Four. Lean.” 

Already Kingston would appear to have evolved several 
grades of Society, if we may judge from the following communi- 
cation to The Gazette, dated Christmas Day, 1816. 

‘*MR EpiTor:—I should feel much obliged to you, or your 
correspondents, to inform me, through the medium of your 
weekly publication, the different classes of society at Kingston, 
and who they consist of. I am given to understand that the 
same person gives a party first to one class, the next week to 
another, and the third to another description. It must be satis- 
factory to persons in general, coming to this place, to know how 
they are likely to stand. Perhaps it might assist the persons 
who keep these kinds of society to class them as follows, First 
class, the Cream Party ; second class, the New Milk Party; third 
class, the Skim Milk Party. If they go on this way I imagine 
they will soon come to Milk and Water parties.” 

The general impression which the Kingston of that time 
produced upon a visitor is given by Lieut. Francis Hall in his 
book entitled ‘“‘Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 
and 1817." He says: ‘‘The fort, which was merely a field work 
during the war, is now finishing with stone dug from its own 
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foundation; and, having two stout Martello towers, already 
looks formidable from the lake. It is meant chiefly to defend 
the navy-yard, which it commands. There are batteries on 
Point Frederick ; and on the point of the town, which is palli- 
saded and strengthened with block-houses. It contains some 
good houses and stores; a small theatre, built by the military 
for private theatricals ; a large wooden Government house and 
all the appendages of an extensive military and naval establish- 
ment, with as much society as can reasonably be expected in a 
town so lately created from the ‘howling desert.’"’ Describing 
the appearance of the place from the water, he says: ‘‘ You 
emerge from a wood, double a headland, and a fleet of ships lies 
before you, several of which are as large as any on the ocean ; 
others of equal dimensions are building on the spot, where, a 
few months since, their frame timbers were growing. Two 
sources of astonishment here rise in the mind: first, the magni- 
tude of the resources called into action ; second, the object 
which called them forth. Of the first some idea may be formed 
by considering that the St. Lawrence alone cost’£300,000. The 
Psyche frigate, sent from England in frame, cost {£12,000 in 
transporting from Quebec. The commissariat disbursements at 
Kingston during the war were estimated at {1,000 per diem. 
The present expense of the naval establishment is about £25,000 
per annum ; the navy yard employs 1200 labourers.” 

In comparing Kingston with Sackett’s Harbour, on the 
other side of the lake, he says: ‘‘The town (Sackett’s) consists 
of a long street, in the direction of the river, with a few smaller 
ones crossing it at right angles: it covers less ground than 
Kingston, and has fewer good houses; it has, however, the ad- 
vantage of a broad flagged footway, while the good people of 
Kingston, notwithstanding the thousands expended in their 
town, and the quarries beneath their feet, submit to walk ankle 
deep in mud after every shower. Whence this difference? The 
people of Kingston are not poor, ignorant French Canadians, 
but substantial, active, Scotch or English traders. Probably it 
lies inthis, that the Americans are at home, while the English 
Canadian considers himself as a temporary resident, for the pur- 
pose of making a fortune to spend in his native country.” 

This explanation of the customary lack of public spirit in 
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Canada, both at that time and for years afterwards, was enlarged 
upon in the exhaustive report of 1828. 

The general moral and social standard of the populace of 
Kingston in the early days was not exceptionally high. After 
the war many professed to find it unusually low. All things con- 
sidered this is perhaps not to be wondered at, as garrison towns 
seldom rank high in this respect. At Kingston, too, a consider- 
able number of troops were disbanded, and the disbanded regu- 
lar, as experience shows, is seldom an aid to civilization. But 
one must permit the Kingstonians of that day and their visitors 
to speak for themselves. 

Still confining our record to 1816, we find various state- 
ments on this subject. One writer says: ‘‘Sensible travellers 
who have visited Kingston, and resided in it long enough to ob- 
serve the customs of the place and the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, have mentioned with disgust the frequent assaults, bat- 
teries and affrays which occur in the streets, to the amusement 
of some people and the disturbance of others. Such breaches of 
the peace are more common and pass with more impunity here 
than in almost any other town or village of equal population. 
Whether it is to be ascribed to any peculiarity of the native tem- 
pers, or the education of the inhabitants; to a variety of their 
national characters, the intermixture of military and naval resi- 
dents of the lower class, the neglect of informing and prosecuting 
officers, or to the laxness and want of energy of the magistrates. 
I will not undertake to decide. But the prevalence of this 
vulgar practice is notorious. It is subject of remark in neigh- 
bouring, and even distant places, as an evidence of a rude state 
of society.” 

Another writer, addressing himself to the magistrates, says : 
‘‘Your solemn oath and the good of society call for your greatest 
exertions. Cana magistrate see every species of vice and im- 
morality practised, and hear the name of God profaned, and not 
consider himself called upon to use his influence to suppress 
such irregularities ? Is there any sincerity or propriety of con- 
duct in asking God Almighty to write his laws upon our hearts 
if we take no heed to keep those commands ourselves? Let us 
consider our ways and return unto the Lord.” 

Still another continues the complaint thus: “It is with no 
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small concern that I perceive that the morals of a certain class 
of the individuals of this town are so very depraved, as not likely 
to be ameliorated very speedily, unless some steps are taken to 
remedy them, so as to render them more congenial to respectable 
society. What I allude to is the universal practice that exists 
here of vending strong liquors on Sunday to every description of 
individuals who call for them; whereby nothing else but drink- 
ing, vice of every kind, quarrels and fighting are more particularly 
observed to take place on the Sabbath day than on any other 
day. What the real cause may be why these evils and nuisances 
prevail, I cannot strictly state. It, however, strikes me very 
forcibly that there must be great remissness or negligence on 
the part of the magistrates or police of this town.” 

It may be mentioned that the condition of affairs here indi- 
cated is reflected in the records of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
for this period. The number of cases of assault and battery and 
other disturbances of the peace is remarkably large, yet evidently 
only a fraction of the cases were actually brought before the 
court. 

It appears that even those who patronized the theatre did 
not always conduct themselves in an irreproachable manner, as 
witness this communication to The Gazette. ‘‘Mr. Miles, Sir,— 
By your inserting the following communication in your useful 
paper you will perhaps save the parties concerned a public morti- 
fication. On Monday evening last I attended the theatre, when 
I could not but observe the impertinence of a few gentlemen who 
seemed to take a peculiar pleasure in staring the ladies out of 
countenance. It would not be amiss that the manager of this 
edifice should adopt some plan, or throw out such hints, as 
would preserve order and decorum within its walls. The indecor- 
ous custom of staring should be checked by branding the offend- 
er, or offenders, with the words ‘Public Nuisance’ on the fore- 
head, for the first offence, and, for the second, they should forth- 
with be transported for life to prevent a third transgression. 
Gentlemen wearing spectacles should not be allowed to enter the 
theatre without giving security for their good behavour. Yours, 
Sentimentalibus.”’ It is quite evident from the closing remarks 
that the offenders belonged to the bald-headed and gogle-eyed 
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Quite numerous throughout the year are accounts of robber- 
ies, housebreakings, and other manifestations of the hooliganism 
which is bred of the war spirit. Even the moulders of public 
Opinion did not escape pillage as is shown by the robbery of the 
Gazette editor’s kitchen garden, which Mr. Miles makes public in 
the following severely restrained language. ‘‘The persons who 
were good enough to enter the garden of the Editor on Wednes- 
day night last and take therefrom four large Drumhead Cabbages, 
it is expected will be good enough to call and settle for them (as 
they are perfectly well known,) without further invitation, and 
save themselves and others trouble. We really did not think 
them guilty of such an act, especially the one which was barefooted. 
The dog, we presume, was taken along as a safeguard. This 
hint, we presume, will be sufficient.” 

Among the other inferences to be drawn from this brief but 
pithy editorial, is one highly favourable to the climate of Kings- 
ton at that time. It is a popular error that the climate of this 
country is milder now than it was at the beginning of the century. 
But the event here gazetted took place about the gth of Novem- 
ber, and at that date the editor's cabbage were still flourishing 
in his garden, while not the least respectable of those concerned 
in their abduction was going about bare-footed, 

But apart from all minor points and special cases, when we 
compare the general condition of society, as regards temperance 
and public morality, then and now, it is obvious that there has 
been a great change for the better. It might be well for the ad- 
vocates of drastic revolutionary methods to ask themselves how 
this great change has been brought about, and whether the means 
which have worked reform under more discouraging conditions 
than those of the present, are not capable of continuing the good 
work, and do not deserve to be discarded for means of an op- 
posite nature. 

On the brighter side of the period we are surveying there 
were many encouraging features. Churches were being organ- 
ized and places of worship being built. Benevolent institutions 
of various kinds were being established under the auspices of the 
leading people of the town, both civil and military. It speaks 
well for the intellectual interests of the better citizens, that, ata 
time when books were dear and their circulation very limited, 
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special efforts were made to supply the town with a circulating 
library. There existed, also, a kind of co-operative society for 
the purchase of books. In the early part of 1816 we find the 
following reference to the Kingston library: ‘‘ The Kingston 
Library will be open every Monday, from 11 o’clock a.m. till 1 
o’clock p.m., at the Court House. Subscriptions for reading 
will be received by the Treasurer, Wm. Mitchell, Esq., at 30s. 
per year, or Ios. per quarter, payable on subscribing, and a de- 
posit left with the Treasurer of £5 as a surety against the loss of 
books. Subscribers are to consider themselves subject to the 
rules of the Library. Charles Anderson, Secretary, Kingston, 
1st Feb., 1816.” 

Evidently this was not an institution for the purpose of 
providing cheap literature for the poor. Some of the books 
which belonged to that library afterwards came into the pos- 
session of Queen’s University, and they testify to the liberal 
character and solid worth of the literary and historic interest of 
its founders and patrons. 

Of a more popular nature was the co-operative organization 
known as The Upper Canada Book Society. Its character and 
function are sufticiently evident from the following notice: ‘‘The 
subscribers to the Upper Canada Book Society are informed 
that Mr. Samuel Merrill has taken the books and tracts belong- 
ing to the society, and those who wish to take their dividend of 
books for the last year, and subscribe towards importing more 
books for another year, are requested to call without delay at 
Mr. Merrill’s store for that purpose. By order of the President, 
Kingston, Ang. tst, 1816.”’ 

Thus we observe that, even in the midst of the absorbing 
duties of the day, or the gaities, frivolities and even vices of the 
hours of leisure, the things of the mind were not altogether for- 
gotten in Kingston in the year after Waterloo. 

ADAM SHORTT. 


THE ART OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


HERE are some works of fiction which one never dreams 
of reading a second time, though the first perusal may be 
interesting enough. To others, most of the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray and Dickens, for instance, we constantly return. 
‘‘ Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
Their infinite variety.” 

Or, rather, perhaps it is not precisely the variety—some 
quality, at any rate, they have, whose spell is unfailing and in- 
exhaustible. The more we read them the more they bind us to 
them; the more inevitably do we go back to them. Their 
people are old friends, the friends of our youth, with whom, 
though they never cease to live in our memory, it is ever a fresh 
delight to renew the fulness of a direct and immediate inter- 
course. Their scenes abide with us like the familiar landscapes 
of childhood, and are wrought into the permanent stuff of our 
inward world; our hearts are irresistibly drawn to revisit them ; 
we are jealous as of a precious possession which 1s slipping out 
of our hands, to fix once more their fleeting shapes and colours. 

What is the secret of these writers’ charm? We call it 
genius. The word is vague even as the quality at which we 
throw it out is elusive. This much at least seems to be implied 
in it, a certain strong vitality and, as it were, permanent youth- 
fulness and freshness of sense, which finds an inexhaustible in- 
terest and delight in the spectacle of the world. The ordinary 
man soon outgrows the catholicity and vividness of his childish 
interest in things. He becomes blunter as he grows older. He 
has seen all this before. It 1s dull, stale, flat and unprofitable to 
him. That is to say, he has failed to grasp the elements of per- 
manent significance in the shows of things. As soon as the 
newness of their outward features has worn away, and they have 
ceased to prick his jaded sense, they become a mere weariness. 
He has never seized, or never strongly and clearly enough, the 
immortal part of them, and the perishable appearance, the 
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symbol by which their inward life is half revealed and half con- 
cealed, fades by repetition. The old cat, reserving herself for 
serious business, which is mice, is unmoved by the ball of thread 
which let loose the overflowing vitality of the kitten. All the 
more is our need for those who, favored by the gods, like the 
ancient Greeks, are always children, who in their firm manhood 
still retain the disinterested and unworn exuberance of youth, 
and use the solidity of their maturer vigour to give body and 
consistency to such glimpses as have come to them of the peren- 
nial, myriad-sided marvel and problem of the living world. 
Those who succeed in doing so with a certain clearness, com- 
pleteness, harmony and sanity, we call great artists. 

The clearness of the artist’s vision is the primary requisite. 
It is plainly only a side of what has been insisted on as the basis 
of his endowment—the gift of free and unselfish attention, the 
capacity of being supremely arrested, interested and absorbed 
by the infinite entrancing show; to lose himself in that, by loving 
immersion in it to make his own some parts and aspects of it, 
in all the living individual distinctness of their characteristic 
features ; to reproduce the very form and pressure of them in 
his own mind. The man who sees in this way can make others 
see with him, and will inevitably feel a strong pulse to do so. 
Some artists whose work falls short of greatness, in other quali- 
ties mentioned, in completeness, harmony and sanity, retain 
their hold upon us chiefly by the admirable vigour with which 
they realize this quality of mere intense and vital vision. Con- 
spicious examples in our own literature are Defoe, Smollett and 
Swift. But while it is true that this is the indispensable basis, 
that without it no one can be an artist at all, with it any artist 
will produce what is at least fascinating ; much more than this is 
needed to make a great artist. The work of a great artist must 
have a certain completeness ; it must not be altogether incom- 
mensurable with the infinity of the world ; no important and un- 
iversal aspect of man’s concerns must be omitted by him. He 
must see life not merely vividly in parts, he must see and repro- 
duce it as a whole. Moreover, what is no doubt already implied 
in this, his presentation of life must be harmonious, sane, invig- 
orating. He must grasp the essence of all, must sieze and con- 
vincingly body forth for us in the transparent shapes of the ideal 
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world he creates, the inner reason, order and music which under- 
lie the discords and confusions of the actual world. He must 
see God. That is what gives to the products of his genius 
their quality of high emotion. That is the hidden spell, too, 
which has been drawing him all along, the secret spring of his 
intense interest in things, the only possible explanation of the 
strong, blind instinct which drives him to contemplate and re- 
produce them. If the world were not fundamentally God’s 
world, it could not grow artists. A chaos could not blossom in- 
to poets for its final flower. The very existence of the artistic 
nature Is a main proof of the soul of goodness in things. None 
the less arduous is the spiritual struggle which the poet has to 
wrestle through, in order to gain and communicate as concious 
and assured possession, what is at bottom the pre-supposition of 
his own activities. None sees so clearly and directly as he the 
dark side, none feels so keenly the weight of this unintelligible 
world, or rejects with such instinctive vehemence the inadequa- 
cies of all comfortable inherited conventional solutions, the now 
mouldering bridges built by our fathers to cross their narower 
stream, which has greatly broadened at the point where we 
stand confronted by it. Yet he must face this task and work it 
out if he is to fulfil his highest functions. The world he gives 
us must be a world of order and beauty. He must climb up the 
rugged peaks which lead to the serene ether of art, and bathe all 
the forms of his shaping imagination in that clear, mildly diffused 
light. 

This is a high standard by which to measure Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In my opinion he can bear it better on the whole 
than any recent writer of prose fiction in the English language. 
In any case a lower measure would be an insult—to the intense 
and unceasing ardour of endeavour which he gave to the work he 
was born to. For one thing can at any rate be said of him, that 
no man ever put more conscience into his art. He never wrote 
a careless line. And when we consider the conditions he worked 
under, his life long battle, with frequent succumbings attended 
by total prostration against a terrible disease, which made it 
death for him to dwell in or even to revisit Scotland, though 
Scotland was the true home of his spirit, the source of his best 
inspirations and the theme of his last and greatest work, we can 
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say that whether he attained to enduring poetry or not, his life 
at least was a poem, an inspiring memory which his native land, 
and, indeed, the world at large, cannot afford, and will not 
choose soon to let die. He was the true son of Scottish build- 
ers, whose lighthouses will stand for ages to come the strain of 
the Atlantic waves. He felt himself a weakling compared with 
them. But for all the charming and, rightly considered, the 
pathetic and heroic lightness sometimes marking his outward 
ways, the amazing free fling, the buoyancy and youthful dash 
and almost swagger of the man, the ground work of his char- 
acter was just the dour Scotch courage, the stern sense of duty 
of his ancestors, the inherited abhorrence of all slack, scamped 
work, the imperious instinct that could not rest content with 
anything less than the just lines and straight clear edges, and 
ashlar masonry of Skerryvore, in his own paper fabrics, some of 
which, I think, may happen to endure and lighten for as long a 
date. If Stevenson was not a great artist, he was at least what 
is the first thing indispensable in a great artist, a thorough man 
and a thorough workman. He took his task with a rare and 
noble seriousness, and if he failed in winning the highest favours 
of the Muse, it was not for lack of strenuous sacrifice. 

One is tempted to dwell on the heroic and delightful per- 
sonality of Stevenson, as it could have been devined in his books, 
and as it is clearly revealed in his recently published letters. At 
present, however, we are mainly concerned to attempt some 
estimate of his work as an artist. The best of this work 1s un- 
doubtedly the part of it which deals with Scotland. *‘Kidnapped,”’ 
‘* David Balfour,’ the ‘‘ Master of Ballantrae,”’ ‘‘ Weir of Her- 
miston,”’ and I think one might add most of the Scottish verse 
in ‘*‘ Underwoods,’’ would be generally admitted to have the best 
claim to permanence of all he has left us. For me, at least, this 
small list of books has this in common with the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray and Dickens, that I am always compelled to go back 
to them from time to time, and always find it worth while. I 
cannot say as much for any other works of prose fiction which 
have appeared in my day. 

This may be a matter of individual taste ; and, of course, 
one cannot impose one’s literary likes and dislikes on other 
people by any process of demonstration. The only course which 
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can be adopted in seeking to communicate to others one’s own 
impression of a writer is to analyze his work with reference to 
some standard agreed upon as adequate, such as I have attempt- 
ed to lay down, and to show its quality by means of carefully 
selected specimens. 

The first thing that strikes one in Stevenson’s work is the 
extraordinary vividness with which his scenes and characters are 
realized. In this primary artistic quality he takes rank, as it 
seems to me, with the best we have. His plastic power is 
unique in recent literature. Every one of the tales, and some of 
the poems, in our list abounds in pictures which, apart from 
other elements of enchantment, remain stamped upon the read- 
er’s mind by dint of mere clean and vigorous drawing, of coer- 
cing and penetrating verisimilitude. Take one of his simplest 
and earliest books, ‘‘Kidnapped.”’ The parting of David Balfour 
with Mr. Campbell, the minister of Essendean, the house of 
Shaws, its miserly inmate with his nightcap and cough, its 
ruined staircase illuminated with flashes of lightning, the inn 
at Queensferry and the ships in the bay, the fight in the round- 
house, the stranding of the brig Covenant, the miseries of Ear- 
raid, the.two Catechists, the shooting of Colin Campbell, the 
scene after in the house of Aucharn, the confused hurrying to 
and fro, flicker of torches, burying of weapons, burning of papers, 
the haggard preoccupations of James Stewart, the suspected 
man, struggling with his Highland sense of hospitable duty, the 
pitiful outbreak of temper with his son, the tears and agonized 
gratitude of his wife to the Lowland lad, who will risk himself to 
save the innocent, the flight in the heather, with all its wealth 
of sharp-cut, vitally imaged incident, Cluny Macpherson’s cave, 
the bag-pipe contest between Alan Breck and Robin Og in the 
house of Duncan Maclaren in Balwhidder; in short, every single 
scene without exception in the book, from the first page to the 
last, has this same seizing quality of living vision and clear, un- 
faltering line, It is just the same in ‘‘ David Balfour,” the 
‘Master of Ballantrae,’’ and, indeed, in every work which left 
that ‘‘forth-right craftsman’s hand.” He thoroughly sees and 
feels his world, and communicates to us the indubitable atmos- 
phere, the palpable verity of it, the very smell of the sea and the 
old sailing ships, of the heather and bogs of Rannoch, the cry- 
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ing of the solans on the Bass Rock and the eerie echoes of its 
caves, the screams of the whaups on the uplands of a border 
parish. 

As one convincing example, out of many, illustrating besides 
Stevenson’s perfect mastery of the Scottish dialect, in the artis- 
tic use of which he can scarcely be said to come second to 
Walter Scott himself, I would refer to Andie Dale’s tale of Tod 
Lapraik, in chapter XV. of ‘‘David Balfour.” A great deal 
might be said of Stevenson’s Scotch, both Lowland and High- 
land. The chief thing is that it is always expressive, rhythmic, 
noble, restrained, not mere philology, but art. It is the cream 
of the language, the part worth rescuing from oblivion, inherent- 
ly immortal, universal, intelligible to anyone with the least spark 
of imagination, and never splashed upon the canvas as by some 
of his many imitators in mere wantonness of intemperate zeal 
for local, which ends by being oniy parochial colour. The 
source directly or indirectly of most of the inspiration of the 
kail-yaird school, he differs vastly from several of its representa- 
tives in this, that he never overdoes anything. His perceptions 
were infinitely too fine to let him wallow in any kind of literary 
excess, or sink into lumbering splay-footed bathos. 

Stevenson’s power in delineation appears not only in his 
scenes, but perhaps even still more in the drawing of his figures. 
In fact, his place in the evolution of fiction, or, to put it more 
modestly, the distinctive character of his achievement as a novel- 
ist, might be indicated by saying that he enriched the broad, 
primitive, romantic interest of thrilling adventure, and objective- 
ly presented scenes and actors, with the careful character- 
analysis of the psychological novel, avoiding the shallowness of 
Dumas and the puppets and pedantry of George Eliot. Con- 
sidering the comparatively small quantity of his work, the num- 
ber of really living personages he has given us is not short of 
marvellous. The most insignificant figure does not fail to get its in- 
dividualizing stroke of definite characterization. Take the lawyers, 
for instance, in chapter XVII. of ‘David Balfour.” His art is like 
sculpture in marble, and ranges from the moulding of a Colossus 
like Adam Weir, the Lord-Justice-Clerk, downto Tanagra statu- 
ettes like the Countess von Rosen in Prince Otto, or the French 
prisoner in St. Yves, His Scottish portrait gallery, in particular, 
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comes second, though, it is true, a long way second only to the 
unapproachable, to Sir Walter Scott’s. First, of course, suggest 
themselves the immortal types of the Lowland Scot and of the 
Highlander, David Balfour and Alan Breck Stewart. David 
most thoroughly reveals himself in his delightful Scotch-English, 
the very lilt and rhythm of which plunges us ‘‘1 medias res”’ into 
the essential atmosphere of that old Scotland of the decade after 
the Forty-Five. We get quite inside of David and know him 
as if we had been at school with him. This is the very “ law- 
land loon,”’ the basis of him a certain stiff whinstone sense and 
courage, without flexibility or charm, but most effective in the 
sterner business of life, staunch when a friend’s back is at the 
wall or a principle is at stake ; somewhat of a moral pedant and 
a whig dyed in the grain, but with a saving grace of pawky 
humour too; more close with his money than is quite graceful 
on ordinary occasions, and setting wastefulness and ineffective 
husbandry very low down in his list of deadly sins, but capable 
of warming up to prodigality both of purse and life where there 
is good cause. This is the race who have built bridges and 
made money, and stood up for law and freedom all the world 
over, and who have split up at home into the finest fragments of 
sects on infinitesimal points of doctrine. And yet, like the 
Odysseus of Homer, the Jacob of Genesis, or the douce David 
Deans of the Heart of Midlothian, he is not a type merely, but 
an individual with flesh and blood. We should scarcely be sur- 
prised to meet him in propria persona in some other world 
among the departed whom we knew alive. Through David’s 
Lowland eyes, too, we see in significant reflection the authentic 
features of that strange old Highland world of Athol brose and 
bag-pipes, peat-reek and skian-dhus with its wild beauties, savage 
fidelities and noblenesses, and its political and economical im- 
practicabilities. Above all we see the quintessence of it all, the 
irresistible Alan Breck Stewart, to my mind the most convincing 
portrait drawn with the most penetrating sympathy and the 
most delicate, swift-glancing’ truth of the Highland character in 
all our literature. It may sound impious to say so, but even Sir 
Walter’s Highlanders, Roderick Dhu, Rob Roy and Fergus 
Maciver, not to speak of that libellous abortion Conacher in The 
Fair Maid of Perth, are cold, histrionic, unsympathetic and re- 
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mote, compared with Alan Breck. There is such a charming 
life and buoyancy to him. His delicious heathen self-conceit 
and peradoduyta, the purely artistic, child-like joy with which he 
revels over his bloody work in the round-house, the soaring 
hyperbole of his war song, and his ecstatic cry, ‘‘am I noa 
bonny fechter ?”’ the dancing lightness which flashes in his eye 
when he smells a fight, the infinite resource and toughness of 
this Highland Odysseus, the charm of his well-hung tongue 
enough to wile the birds off the trees, not to be resisted by 
female hearts young or old, with its sure and cunning touch 
right on the quick of the responsive chord, the artistic fervour 
which overfloods all inveterate prejudices and old feuds in en- 
thusiastic recognition of his rival piper’s and blood-enemy’s 
mastery of the instrument, the exquisite topsy-turviness of his 
ethical theory ; all this, combined with the fundamental truth 
and faithfulness of the man, does indeed warm the blood like 
sunshine or like wine. To get any parallel to this sympathetic 
and yet keen-eved treatment of the Celt one has to go back be- 
yond Sir Walter Scott to a greater than he, to the Owen Glen- 
dower and Fluellen of Shakespeare. Observe the skill, too, 
with which Stevenson sets off these two types against each 
other, co-operating with their contrasting gifts, not without in- 
evitable collisions, but in the final issue with full accord of 
mutual respect and affection, and even reciprocal assimilation, 
to one end; and admire the concentrated art with which he has 
shadowed forth as it were in a parable through these contrasted 
types the whole range of characteristic quality which Scotland 
has contributed to the British Empire and to the world. 

It is impossible within the limits to take even a glance at 
many of the figures in this rich gallery. A host must be passed 
over. That most fascinating and ruthless of villains, the Master 
of Ballantrae, the douce Mackellar, decent man (though we shall 
return to them), the false and kindly politician Prestongrange, 
the unctuous Highland sentimentalist James More Macgregor, so 
sweet and natural in the luxuriant bloom of his half-unconscious 
hollowness, his whole being wrapt round ina delicious melan- 
choly mist of lies; the gallant, kind-hearted, wild and witty Miss 
Barbara Grant, another Beatrice, with her high-born audacities 
in speech and act of the end of last century Scottish grande 
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dame, the dear Highland maid Catriona, fragrant of the moun- 
tain birks, the coo of the hill-streams in her voice, her soul as 
clean and bold and impetuous as they, Kirslie Elliot, the Moor- 
land Helen, with her lavish golden hair, the tragic wealth ot 
damned-up, unexpended passion bursting for outlet in the fierce 
virginity of her lonely heart ; all these and many more, especially 
the two old Scotch ladies in David Balfour and in St. Yves, and 
the Lowland peasants like Andie Dale, the Elliots of Cauld- 
staneslap, and the two drovers in St. Yves, must be reluctantly 
hurried over. But there is one which it is impossible to pass by 
without a look, by far the mightiest figure of all—Weir of Her- 
miston. Distinctively Lowland-Scotch like David Balfour, but 
on an incomparably larger scale, rugged, elemental, tragic, an 
uncompromising piece of Nature’s own boldest rock-sculpture. 
Huge as the Bass Rock whose white head, bespattered by the 
wild fowl, towers unshaken over gurly seas, and on closer view 
no less repellant to dainty senses in the unsavouriness of its sup- - 
erficial detail, a Cato and Gargantua in one. A man of great 
powers, massive virtues and coarse pleasures. A great lawyer, 
inwardly absorbed in austere intellectual pleasures, he unbends 
in mighty potations and incredible ribald coarseness, wallowing 
with elephantine gusto in the mud-bath of plebeian Scotch ‘‘scul- 
duddery.”” The very embodiment of the impersonal majesty of 
punitive law, an impregnable bulwark of the State, a terror to 
evil-doers, not bearing the sword in vain, he ts the hanging 
judge, driving before him the noxious vermin of society into the 
dust-heap with a kind of grand pitilessness like an inexorable 
natural force, and not without a certain callous glee in the clean 
whirl of his broom. And yet, with an unfathomed inarticulate 
sea of love and pity, too, in the depths of him. A figure, in 
short, of antique wholeness and simplicity, the rocky ground of 
it a sublime, unconscious devotion to duty, a silent mountainous 
valour and veracity. So racy of the soil, too, as Scotch as the 
Lammermoors, with John Knox and John Calvin, and the un- 
ruffled certitude of hell, as an irrefutable part of the universe, 
worked into every line. Here again Stevenson, as is his wont, 
makes a masterly use of the device of contrast. Hermiston’s 
rude vastness, as it looms up before our eyes, is the more in- 
tensely felt for being set off by the foil of his wife’s tecklessness, 
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her shivering softness of heart and evangelical fervour, of his 
son’s youthful sentimentality and aristocratic fineness of sense, 
of the high-bred, fastidious, almost monastic refinement and thin- 
flanked stately grace of Lord Glenalmond. It is one of the 
calamities of literature that Stevenson’s strength sank under the 
intense spiritual strain of this, his last and greatest effort. He 
dictated part of it in dumb alphabet on his fingers when he was 
too weak to spare breath. He was never able to work out in 
detail the tragic conflict in the breast of the old Scotch Titan, 
who, like a Roman father, in obedience to duty, condemns his 
own son to death, and himself dies of that sentence. Few men 
indeed in our day would have dared to conceive such a situation. 
Only one man could have executed it, and he did not live to do 
it. It was a noble and characteristic end for him to die in the 
throes of this creative wrestle. 

What has been said, and a great deal has been left unsaid, 
is enough to show what manner of spirit Stevenson was of, that 
he possessed in that supreme degree which is granted only to a 
few elect, the power of intense, penetrating, individual, first-hand 
vision both of the eye and of the heart. That and all that goes 
with it, concentration, a sure and rapid touch, bold strong lines, 
not one of which but tells; simple, common material, the refuse 
that lies unheeded at all doors fused in that fervid imagination 
and transformed by magic handling into a glowing wonder; the 
few piercing words that sting like sudden flames and make the 
whole scene knock at the ribs. Enough has been said, too, to 
show that in spite of small quantity of production, the range of 
his mastery both in character and in emotion was great, though 
not perhaps of the greatest-—far behind Scott's, for example. 
There remains to consider the last and deepest quality of high 
genius. Is his work invigorating and harmonious? Does the 
spirit that goes out from him make for a sane and virile view of 
life, for a stoat and hopeful lift of the daily burden, or for morb- 
idness and weariness, for a slack and nerveless luxury of woe, 
for life, in short, or for death? Well, he would have been no 
true Scotchman, no spiritual descendent of John Knox, and 
Walter Scott, and Robert Burns, if he had lent any countenance 
to megrims. He has not done so. Read in ‘‘Underwoods’’ 
the ‘* Blast,” the ‘‘ Counterblast,” and the ‘* Counterblast 
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Ironical,’’ and you will find there the dour Scotch rendering of 
Pessimism, which in its mere manly vigour gives itself the lie ; 
the beautiful and splendidly sensible refutation of it in sober 
seriousness, and the vitriolic brevity of sarcastic contempt for its 
caterwauling arrogance. In this connection I would refer, too, 
to the ‘‘House Beautiful,” the ‘‘Celestial Surgeon,” ‘‘Our Lady of 
the Snows,” and ‘“‘Not Yet My Soul,” in ‘‘Underwoods” where 
a still higher and deeper note is struck, and the vigorous stoicism 
of the Scotch verse is reinforced with sweeter overtones of 
pious beauty. Yes, Stevenson’s was one of the most clear- 
sighted and valiant struggles against heavy odds of our century. 
The spiritual vitality and unfailing spring of inward health in him 
kept him alert and joyous, responsive to all tender and pro- 
found and odd impressions, to the grace and mystery, the 
gloom and absurdity of this many-coloured spectacle of life, 
its loveliness, its tears, its laughs. The same spirit breathes from 
his books. They do not depress, they tone us up. And _.that 
not on any cheap terms; not by a shallow optimism, comfortab- 
ly blind to unpleasant truths, nor by any idyllic rose-water, from 
which the harsher elements of reality are carefully strained out. 
On the contrary, the complex facts are squarely faced, the 
shadows and even the squalor of the verso are given unflinch- 
ingly in trenchant strokes, sometimes with realistic poignancy, 
sometimes with deep elegiac and tragic pathos. Yet the whole 
never leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Even what is bitter 
to the taste is sweet to the belly, has a tonic, invigorating 
quality. The general effect is harmony, not discord. Stevenson 
is emphatically one of those writers who, looking at things im- 
mediately for themselves with their own eyes, not through the 
coloured glasses of inherited formula, and giving us a convincing- 
ly first-hand transcript of reality, do nevertheless somehow as, 
the whole effect of them, communicate or reinforce the total 
impression that life is worth living, and that reason rules. He, 
too, bears witness in his own way with the Sons of Morning— 
herrlich wie am ersten Tag. He is one of these potent idealists, 
sometimes called by the opposite name, who can grapple with 
the naked fact as it lies in the mire and extract its gold. Clear 
and piercing as is his eye for the aspect of its repellant detail, 
he can yet see life steadily and see it whole. 

To justify these assertions I will give a somewhat careful 
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analysis of the ‘Master of Ballantrae,” a work which some have 
found to prove the contrary of them. I hope, too, this analysis 
may serve to illustrate some of the other statements I have 
made. The ‘‘ Master’’ has been felt to be an unpleasant book 
on the whole, one the general impression of which is discordant. 
Lord Rosebery, otherwise a great admirer of Stevenson's 
genius, described it on one occasion, if I remember well, as the 
story of a “‘madman and of a villain told by a coward.”” In this 
epigram there is just enough superficial truth to mislead. It 
obscures, that is, the deeper fact and diverts attention from the 
real quality of the artist’s work. The subject chosen by Steven- 
son here—it was like his boldness to attempt it—is undeniably a 
sombre one. So is the subject of Lear, of the Oedipus Rex, 
of the Bride of Lammermoor, in fact of all great tragedies. 
And yet no other kind of poetry, if we are capable of being sym- 
pathetically affected by it, liberates and uplifts us like great 
Tragedy. No other sounds like it the depths and illumines the 
heights of the human soul, or so reveals the majesty of those 
great laws which alone give an infinite value and romance to 
our little life ; the laws whose benignant and dread reality the 
poet’s genius makes a living thing to us; compared with whose 
divine invisibleness the fate of the individual human life, were it 
even our own which makes shipwreck upon them, is as nothing 
in the balance, so that we are made to feel and say: ‘‘Though 
they slay me yet will I put my trust in them.” 

The ‘Master of Ballantrae,” it seems to me, rises into this 
region in the essential spirit both of its conception and execu- 
tion. It is a modern realistic tragedy of the Erinyes, the 
powers whicli vindicate with the absolute inevitableness and in- 
difference to distinctions of motive characteristic of physical 
law the sanctity of the primal bonds of family piety. At bottom 
it is akin to the Oresteia of Aeschylus. And there is beneath 
all the obvious differences of treatment the most surprising simi- 
larity wholly unconscious no doubt in Stevenson, between the 
substance of his manner of conceiving the wurking of these 
dread powers, and that of Aeschylus. Orestes in obedience to 
a sovereign duty, and to him unquestioned duty, urged on him 
besides under the sanction of terrific penalties by the oracular 
God the Revealer of Zeus whose lips cannot lie, takes revenge 
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for his father’s death upon his murderous and adulterous mother. 
He slays her. No sooner is the deed done than the Erinyes of his 
mother overtake him. The shapes of horror, visible at first to 
no eye but his, madden him and drive him wandering from land 
to land untii at last he finds purification and acquittal. His 
terrible deed was blameless, but it was still terrible, a rupture 
which must rend the whole being of deep-rooted rival bonds. 

So in the Master of Ballantrae. Henry Durie, an essentially 
brave deep and loving nature though somewhat stiff-jointed and 
gauche on the surface, solid but of sober plumage, in his natural 
place where he is born as the cadet of his house, is placed by the 
malignity of circumstance and the fault of others in an inherently 
impossible position from which there can be no outlet except 
through some tragic convulsion. His brilliant, utterly unscru- 
pulous elder brother whose self-will has been pampered into a 
diabolical pre-dominance by their father’s doting fondness, has 
bewitched not only the father but also Alison Graeme, a rich 
heiress, and orphan kinswoman brought up with them at Duris- 
deer, whose wealth is counted upon by the whole family includ- 
ing herself to restore the somewhat decayed fortunes of the house. 
No wonder he has bewitched them. We are made to feel the 
irresistibleness of that subtle grace which stamps his every word 
and gesture, the outward charm of personal beauty and gallantry 
he combines with the most thorough-paced inward tyrannous 
brutality, though he has the virtues of the tyrant too, is not with- 
out a certain greatness of mind, and is capable not only of in- 
spiring but of repaying in kind the self-devoting affection of 
those who utterly subordinate their wills to his. The 45 breaks 
out. One of the sons must according to the frequent policy of 
that time go out with Prince Charlie, one stay at home and hold 
himself ready to serve King George so that in either event the 
house of Durisdeer may be on the winning side. The Master 
insists on going out. All oppose his design, none more vehe- 
mently than Henry Durie, who has a clear presentiment of the 
fatal complications which must follow in the more probable 
event of failure for the expedition. In that case his brother will 
be an attainted rebel, debarred from succession to his father’s 
title and lands, to which he must himself succeed, and so occupy 
the odious position of a Jacob profiting by his brother’s loss, or 
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else the impossible one of merely titular heir with all the re- 
sponsibilities, while the other will be the real beneficiary and 
reap all the substance of the estates. Asa matter of fact things 
go still worse than he forebodes. The Master finally goes—they 
end by spinning a guinea for it—is supposed to meet his death 
at Culloden, and so utterly vanishes from sight for a time. 
Meantime as all hope of his return is lost, Alison Graeme is at 
last, reluctantly, and with pity but without love, persuaded by 
the old Lord to accept the hand of his surviving son who we see 
is only too fain of her consent on almost any terms. Suddenly 
as Henry sits there installed in his elder brother’s birth-right 
with such unexpected completeness, word comes that the Master 
is in France and needs money, though it soon transpires that he 
is in receipt of the largest pension on the Scotch fund, besides 
being in high favour at court, as colonel of a French regiment, 
and earning moreover some increment to his other resources by 
acting as a spy upon his fellow exiles in the service of the English 
Government. There is nothing for Henry but to pay through 
the nose. His lips are sealed partly by a manly pride, partly 
by a natural stiffness and difidence to open himself to those his 
wife and father who should divine his troubles for themselves 
and at least come half-way to extort a full revelation of them, 
and are prevented from doing so simply because they still love 
his brother better than they love him. He 1s unable to face the 
invidious task of opening their eyes to the real character of that 
brother still canonized in their minds asa chivalrous and pathetic 
figure touched too by the hand of death, as to them it has been 
with an added sacredness and tenderness. What he feared has 
come upon him. His toil, for he has the burden of the whole 
management, serves metely to pour water into the sieve of the 
other's extravagance. Yet there is nothing for it but silent en- 
durance for eight years. Throughout this time ina sort of noble 
rage he stuffs the bloodsucker, though it knocks the bottom out 
of his life as he says, costs the sacrifice of his most cherished 
ambition, the goal of which had been already within sight, the 
retrieval of the estates, and compels economies which sink him 
to the lowest depths in his own wife's esteem, and force upon 
her mind more regretfully than ever the wistful thought of what 
might have been. 
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At last however the facts come out. The heartless rapacity 
of the Master is disclosed by Henry’s faithful henchman Mackel- 
lar. It is decided he shall have no more money. But this step 
only makes bad worse and hastens the catastrophe. The Master 
whose nimble complex falsehood is always outmatched in the 
long run by the blundering weight of events, has lost favour in 
France. A letter to a lady has by accident come into the wrong 
hands. He is again to seek for a career, and looks to India 
the hunting-ground of ruined adventurers in the French days 
there before Clive. As a preliminary he must of course put 
money in his purse. Therefore he comes to Durisdeer which he 
regards as his own—his milk-cow to squeeze dry if he choose. 
Therefore and to be revenged on his recalcitrant brother whom 
he despises and hates for his long suffering patience as a clod- 
poll as yet imperfectly plucked, and yet a clod-poll pitched by 
stupid fortune into his place and with a certain solid quality in 
him too, enough to irritate vanity and the desire to stab. 

He gets both money and revenge. From the first day of 
his appearance, from the moment when Mackellar sees him from 
the end of the long shrubbery at Durisdeer waving his cane by 
way of salutation to Captain Crail who brought him in his smug- 
gling lugger with something both of grace and mockery which 
wrote the gesture deeply on the mind, from that moment he 
pursues a plan of diabolical simplicity and subtlety. When 
alone with his brother and with Mackellar, our informant through 
whose sober spectacles this tragic story receives an extraordi- 
nary life-likeness and pungent relief, he whips the very flesh off 
his bones with a light lash of mordant railing, heaps mountains 
of bitterness as of a night-mare on that already over burdened 
soul; when the father and wife are by he is the affectionate prod- 
igal, claiming only a humble younger brother’s place at the 
hearth which was his own by birth, pathetically conscious of his 
irregularities, and of Henry’s inherently better right to the place 
of heir, and thus by his wistful kindly grace and the honest 
homely tones of the Scotch tongue he relapses into with its cun- 
ning appeal to the past as if his boyhood were come back once 
more, never failing to put Henry’s repellant virtues as of the 
elder brother in the parable, and his silent dogged gloom the too 
good grounds for which are known only to Mackellar and him- 
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self into the most ungracious light. Worst stab of all Henry 
must at last endure to see the Master make covert love to his 
own wife before his face and insinuate himself by the fiendishly 
graduated aggression of his fascinations into a tender platomic 
intimacy with her as well as into the first place in the affections 
of his little daughter. And yet what can be done? No direct 
counter attack can be made. It is impossible to speak. The 
charge is too monstrous to pour into ears prejudiced in favour of 
the criminal. It is too exquisitely delicate and painful a matter 
to move in for anyone, even for the cautious subordinate Mac- 
kellar who shrinks from touching so vital a spot to the family’s 
honour, much more for the inarticulate wounded pride of Henry. 
There does come a time indeed when they are tempted to speak— 
when the damped-down bitterness has reached an intolerable 
fury of tension. But they do not. After all the man is soon 
to go. To furnish him forth the lands of Ochtertyre have been 
disentailed and sold with a naked injustice, plainly exposed by 
Henry and partly forced into sight even upon the blind affection 
of the doting old Lord the Lear of the tale. Still he does not 
go. He remains for weeks, weeks in which he plies his writhing 
brother with the subtlest fires of hell. At last the unbearable 
strain of the sultry air discharges. One breathless frosty night 
(whose chill we are made to feel in our bones) the Master, who 
now at length wearied of his sport, has bestowed his pillage safely 
and availably, and made arrangements. with the free-traders to 
depart that very night, the Master himself smarting under a re- 
pulse from the lady with whom as is hinted he had at last gone 
too far, gathers himself up for a final supreme effort, fairly puts 
the cap-stone on his pile of insolence, and flings the whole malici- 
ous enginery of his scalding scorn in his brother’s face, ending 
for last sting with a taunt about his wife. ‘“‘I never knew a 
woman who did not prefer me, or I think continue to prefer me 
to you.” He touches the nerve that is deepest down in 
man, the blind instinct of the male animal. It is too much. We 
see he means either to kill him, or to trample him down in the 
lowest Inferno of self-contempt. Flesh and blood cannot bear it. 
With the perfect calm and self-poised deliberation of supreme 
passion, Henry Durie advances from his seat and with no par- 
ticular violence smites his brother on the mouth. ‘‘ The Master 
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rose’ says Mackellar ‘“‘ like one transfigured. I had never 
seen the man so beautiful. ‘A blow!’ he said ‘I would not 
take a blow from God Almighty.’ ’’ The whole man is in that 
word. The root of his wickedness and of the touch of lurid 
greatness he has, is in it; that old Satanic scorn to lower 
his will even before the highest. Mackellar vainly tries to inter- 
pose. He is a coward in the face of the cold steel which the 
Master makes glitter towards his breast. By the light of two 
silver candle-sticks in the shrubbery, they fight with swords. 
The Master falls in the very act of a foul stroke. 

And so like Orestes’ deed, the deed is done. Brother has 
slain brother, or thinks he has. Wrongly indeed, for the Master 
is not dead, but is carried away alive by the Free-Traders with 
whom he had arranged to take him to France, and there, for 
more misery to others and to himself, recovers and proceeds to 
India, as he had designed. But that is not known till long 
after and for Henry Durie’s consciousness the deed is done. It 
was as in Orestes’ case blameless, inevitable, yet like his it was 
the rupture of vital bonds whose tearing disjoints and con- 
vulses, at least in a deep affectionate and pious nature like this, 
the whole inner framework of the life. The Erinyes are upon 
him. After a wild cry to his father from the depths of lacerated 
love he is put into a feverish sick bed, where he tosses for 
long with very little hope of ever rising from it. He is at 
last restored to life, and even to a kind of surface happi- 
ness. He succeeds not without the due natural satisfaction to 
his father’s place, who does not long survive the strain of that 
terrible night. A son is born to him in whom he takes a pa- 
thetic fulness of delight, renewing his childhood in a manner in 
the boy’s constant companionship and in the eagerness with. 
which he shares all his sports. His wife is now his own with 
all her mind and heart, and indeed has the tables turned on her 
after a fashion, being now only second to Alexander in her hus- 
band’s affections. But he is not the man he was. The equi- 
librium of his vital powers has been too rudely shaken. A 
subtle fire of underlying insanity burns on his veins unmarked 
when all goes smoothly, but needing only a sudden shock to 
kindle it into a devouring blaze. The balance of his moral 
nature has been unhinged. And the strange thing is, that cer- 
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tain latent tendencies of his race just visible in his father, and 
rioting with loose rein in his elder brother, but formerly con- 
trolled in him by his firm reason and temperate will are now 
liberated in the decay of the old inhibiting force, at first in fitful 
flashes, finally under a sterner strain as the prevailing temper of 
the man. Hints of an impatience of contradiction, of fretfulness 
most unlike him, under the dull routine of duty, a spasmodic 
wastefulness most contrary to his old habits, occasional out- 
breaks of almost brutal self-will, explosions of deadly, unforgiv- 
ing hatred against the cause of his former miseries remind us of 
the Master ; an irrational absorption in his son, and a habit of 
dangerous indulgence towards him, of his father. But by far the 
most admirable stroke of truth and art in this fine study of mor- 
bid psychology, the analytical subtlety of which Stevenson com- 
bines in quite a unique manner with his broad poetical power 
and firm grasp of the great central moral laws of life, is the sur- 
prising irony of retribution with which in the latter part of the 
book the tables are turned upon the Master now that Henry’s 
insanity has placed the two opponents on equal terms in the 
unceasing contest between them. The former had piqued him- 
self on his refined skill in the arts of hatred. He has now to 
own himself outmatched at his own weapons by the rustic he 
had despised. His brother persecutes him with an exquisite in- 
genuity of malice, and drives the iron into his soul with a keen, 
deliberate sureness and delicacy of aim, which though he smarts 
under it with a mortal bitterness extorts his admiration. We 
see there was a Master latent in Henry too, he had only to be- 
come mad, to lose the scruple of his noble self-control, to let 
that out into the light. A humiliating reflection indeed for 
the pride of the artist in devilry. But if there was a Master 
latent in Henry there was also a Henry latent in the Master. 
So completely does ‘‘the whirligig of time bring in his re- 
venges,” and so exactly are the roles reversed that we actually 
pity the atoning sinner. The feeling so grows upon us, and the 
admiration excited by the villain’s last resourceful windings in 
the squalid meshes which tighten ever more remorselessly round 
him by his patience, his exuberant good humour amid the hor- 
rors of the wintry wilderness, and by the unfailing fascination 
which all but dominates the band of vulgar greedy cut-throats 
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who surround him, is wrought to such a pitch that when his 
last desperate expedient fails we take our leave of him almost 
reconciled and feel the grave has closed over one who has al- 
ready made retribution. For his bother, too, who has hounded 
him to death and is buried by his side, in the appropriate soli- 
tude of that wild waste, the long enmity settled at last, we have 
pity too deep for tears. Mackellar’s prayer voices the sharp 
and solemn sadness of our later thoughts of him. ‘‘O God, this 
was the best man to me and to himself, and now I shrink from 
him. He did no wrong, or not until he was broke with 
sorrows. These are but his honourable wounds that we begin 
to shrink from. Oh cover them up, Oh take them away before 
we hate him.” And the final tragic impression of the whole 
book is cut clear and deep in these words which seem to me to 
touch the central source of the lacrimae rerum with that strange 
characteristic union of an inexpressible simple thrilling common- 
ness and an overmastering infinite largeness. Henry Durie has 
come home to his lodgings in Albany, where he is waiting to 
start on tliat last fatal journey after his brother into the waste. 
He has been drinking. His shattered mind has passed by gra- 
dations through the mood of vengeful triumph, expressed in his 
tuneless singing, first as a rant, then asa dirge, of that grimmest 
of old ballads, the ‘‘Twa Corbies :”’ 
‘‘And oer his banes when they are bare 
The wind shall blaw for evermair,’’— 

to lose itself at last in gulfs of maudlin melancholy. Mackellar 
who sleeps in the room sees and hears all. ‘‘ But he had started 
himself I am to suppose on that slippery descent of self-pity on 
the which to a man unstrung by old sorrows and recent pota- 
tions there is no arrest except exhaustion. His tears continued 
to flow, and the man to sit there, three parts naked in the cold 
air of the chamber. I twitted myself alternately with inhu. 
manity and sentimental weakness, now half-rising in my bed to 
interfere, now reading myself lessons of indifference and courting 
slumber, till of a sudden the quantum mutatus ab illo shot into 
my mind, and calling to remembrance his old wisdom, con- 
stancy and patience, I was overborne with a pity almost ap- 
proaching the passionate not for my master alone, but for the sons of 
man.” 
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If Aristotle is right in saying that the essential characteristic 
of tragedy is this that through terror and pity it purges the mind 
from these emotions, lifts them that is into a universal region 
whose infinitude emancipates us from them, then the ‘‘ Master 
of Ballantrae”’ is not an “ unpleasant story.” It is a great 
tragedy. 

I will close with one short verse of Stevenson’s which sums 
up sub specie aeternitatts, as it were, the high melodious san- 
ity of his testimony on life and death. The aspiration it ex- 
presses is worthily fulfilled in that tomb on a mountain top like 
the immortal grammarian’s, in distant Samoa far from the land 
he loved and glorified, but close to the stars, and within sound 
of the sea, the tomb in which the fragile form once fretted by 
that strenuous and soaring spirit has found its appropriate place 


of rest. 
Under the wide and starry sky, 


Dig the grave and let me lie; 
_ Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me, 

‘‘Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.”’ 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 





THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


N an interview with the Editor of the Toronto Star the other 
day, I gave a brief statement of this question from our point 

of view, because that in the circumstances seemed chiefly re- 
quired. It will not be out of place to reproduce that statement 
here, although—thanks to the courtesy of the Press, more par- 
ticularly and naturally in Eastern Ontario—it has been widely 
circulated in whole or in part. It contained some printer’s mis- 
takes which it 1s as well to correct, and—seeing that it had to be 
very brief and to be confined to our point of view, it was of 
necessity inadequate, as a presentation of the case. What the 
ordinary intelligent man wants to know is, not what is the inter- 
est of this, or that person, place or sect, but what is for the 
interest of the Province as a whole at the present time, what our 
educational condition implies, and what a sense of justice 
demands. I said, in the City Hall, last May, in my Convocation 
address, that if the University question was re-opened, a com- 
prehensive measure was called for; that not only should the 
claims of Toronto University be considered and aid extended to 
- it, but that Queen’s had a prior claim which should also be con- 
sidered. It never occurred to me then that anyone, least of all 
a University Professor or President, would characterize an 
Academic address of this kind as “fa hold-up’”’ of Toronto Uni- 
versity or an ‘‘ aggression ’’ upon it, which its graduates could 
with propriety be called on to repel. Such a style of dealing 
with the higher education of the Province serves no good pur- 
pose. It beclouds a question which should be studied calmly 
and in a serene atmosphere. It irritates the great mass of peo- 
ple outside the narrow circle of University life, so far as they 
pay any attention to it, because it is an offence to their best in- 
stincts. Education is important, not because of its money value, 
but because—if of the right kind—it develops the spirit in man, 
the spirit which values literature, science, art, in a word all 
truth, for its own sake. In the end, that—like godliness—will 
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be found “ profitable unto all things.’’ But when University 
authorities make money for their own institution the be-all and 
end-all of their speeches, when they declare that the lack of 
money for it is the root of all evil, when they express the hope 
that a millenium is coming when forsooth! Ontario shall have 
only one University, one Faculty of Medicine,—why not also one 
Faculty of Science, one Institute of Technology, one Normal 
School, one Art School, and one factory,—no one is profited, 
least of all the one University. They are sacrificing the best in- 
terests of the country, which demand free development of the 
human spirit, even more than the development of its material re- 
sources, to a theory too small for actual—let alone prospective — 
conditions, and they are disregarding rights which a generous 
mind would be prompt to appreciate. 

I have always had a high sense of the importance and the 
possibilities of the University of Toronto. Thirty years ago, in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, I pointed it out publicly to my 
friends as a model for us in a small Province to imitate. Twenty- 
three years ago, in my inaugural address at Queen’s, I praised 
the policy which—when the Province was young, poor, and des- 
titute of secondary schools,—gave all the public land set apart 
for University purposes to one institution, because that ensured 
not only a well-equipped University from the outset, but also with 
regard to others the survival only of the fittest and the certainty 
that they too would have to attain to a high standard before re- 
ceiving recognition. It must be confessed, on the other side, 
that the attitude of some of those who have at times posed as 
the representatives of the Provincial University has not been at- 
tractive. They have proved that a State University may have 
the defects of a State Church, and thus that instead of being a 
unifying it may be a disrupting force, and that very drastic 
changes may be required before an adequate and ideal education- 
al position is reached. But whatever the result or the changes 
that may be made, let the discussion of the question be dignified, 
and let us try to reach common ground. 

As statesmen deal not with fancies, but with actual conr- 
ditions, let us ask what is the state of the case, as it appears to 
the friends of Queen’s ? 

“In Kingston is a university, operated for more than halfa 


jor 
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century under Royal charter—the same authority as that under 
which Toronto now acts—with land, buildings, and revenue re- 
presenting more than a million dollars, voluntarily contributed 
for the noblest public ends. This university does almost the 
whole university work of Eastern Ontario, while it attracts stu-: 
dents from the Dominion generally. On account of the sectari- 
an attitude of the province in the thirties and forties of this cen- 
tury, it was originated by the Presbyterian Church, on the model 
of Edinburgh University, and was from the first ‘‘open to all on 


the same terms.” 
RECENT ACTION. 


It has been practically undenominational for twenty-five 
years, for the Church having ceased then to appoint any of its 
Board of Management and Control, the Board felt that it repre- 
sented the public and acted as guardians of a public trust. The 
Board has become convinced that it is its duty to make the uni- 
versity as national by statute as it has been national in practice. 
The Supreme Court of the Church has unanimously assented to 
the principle of the Board’s proposal. The graduates, benetac- 
tors and corporators have also unanimously assented to the 
change and to the creation of a new corporation which shall 
fully represent its public character. The Board, therefore, asks 
the Government to take such share in the management of the 
university as it may consider necessary; to co-operate finan- 
cially—in accordance with British practice in dealing with uni- 
versities and university colleges—so that its work may be still 
more beneficial to the public ; and to inaugurate in connection 
with it an annual public audit. 

Can the Government and Legislature refuse such request, in 
view of the principles on which they have acted with regard to 
other educational institutions ? Our educational system is con- 
ducted on this principle of Governmental co-operation with pub- 
lic bodies and independent boards. The principle applies to 
common schools, secondary schools, the recently established 
‘‘ continuation classes,” and the still more recently established 
technical departments in several Collegiate Institutes. 

Two important college cases may be cited : 

1. In 1892-3 a number of gentlemen in different counties of 
Eastern Ontario subscribed $35,000 for a school of mining and 
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agriculture. The municipality of Kingston gave them a hand- 
some property, worth $25,000, to aid the project. The school 
has been such a success that the Government at the request of 
the Dairymen’s Association has taken over the dairy school, and 
It gives $13,500 a year to the mining department. The mining 
school has already some seventy regular students and three or 
four times that number taking partial courses. 

2. By the unanimous vote of the Legislature last session, 
Upper Canada College, regarded previously in public Acts as an 
integral part of Toronto University, was transferred to an inde- 
pendent board, contingent on its friends subscribing $50,000 for 
its extension. Yesterday that Act of the Legislature was for- 
mally consummated. Questions may be asked here: (a) If 
three or four hundred thousand dollars of public property are 
given to a board, in virtue of promises of $50,000, from two or 
three hundred rich men, how much should be given toa board 
which has raised a million from ten thousand subscribers, very 
few of whom are wealthy? (b) If public liberality on such a 
scale is extended to an institution in Toronto, doing secondary 
school work, in competition with three Collegiate Institutes 
doing similar work in the same city, what treatment should be 
given to a university which serves the needs of a large and dis- 
tinct section of the province, and has provided higher education 
for hundreds—or thousands—who without it would never 
have received any college training? (c) If an institution re- 
ceives provincial aid, which has never been recognized by muni- 
cipalities, though they have been encouraged for 50 years by the 
Municipal Act to do so, how should the province deal with an 
institution which has been aided directly and indirectly by muni- 
cipal grants, and to which the ratepayers of Kingston voted 
$50,000, six months after the law was changed to allow them to 
vote money for such a purpose? (d) If so much public assist- 
ance can be rightly given for the education of rich men’s sons, 
how much should be given to a university with more than half 


the number, of undergraduates* in arts that Toronto University 


*In December, 1899, the Globe published the following statement alleged to be 
official, of the number of students in Arts, for sessions 1898, 1899, and 1900, in the 
combined University of Toronto and Victoria ;— 

In 1898, 870 
1899, 762 
1g00, 725 
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has,—over sixty per cent. of whom come from the homes of 
our farmers and mechanics ? 

The principle of legislative co-operation is thus recognized 
all through the piece. How can the Government refuse to ap- 
ply the principle to what is admittedly the greatest educational 
institution in the Province, with the possible exception of the 
University of Toronto ? 

WILL OTHERS APPLY ? 

A question in the form of objection may be asked on the 
other side. If Queen’s is aided, will not other universities 
apply ? The answer is that, according to the report of the Edu- 
cation Department, there are only two educational centres doing 
university work in Ontario which the department and the public 
recognize, viz., Toronto and Kingston. In Toronto the province 
has established, by the Confederation Act, a university pro- 
fessoriate, which greatly aids several colleges in the city, and 
which is equally open to all colleges and universities in the city. 
It is asked, in justice to the east, to do the same in Kingston ; 
not at the same cost, for while the universities in Toronto do 
79 per cent. of the work required by our secondary schools, 
Queen’s does only 20 per cent., although its proportion is stea- 
dily growing relatively to the others. No university in Ontario, 
outside of Toronto and Kingston, gives a single graduate to our 
secondary school system. One per cent. is contributed by 
Manitoba, Harvard, McGill and Great Britain combined. 

Therefore, no other university in Ontario is in a position to 
apply, and it will take any other from twenty to fifty years’ hard 


work to reach the position of Queen’s. By that time Ontario 


For the same years, the number in Queen's was— 
In 1898, 407 

1899, 430 

1900, 433 
Fully a hnndred of our students are ‘“‘ extra murals ''; that is men—chiefly teach- 
ers—who cannot attend classes but who are kept in constant touch with the work 
under tutorial supervision, try the exercises, write the essays, and pass the examin- 
ations. This is the class which London University in England was mainly intended 
to reach ; with this difference that—so far as I know—London gives them no aid 
by means of University tutors. In the Globe of Dec. 18th last, the numbers for the 
session 1901 are given, and the matriculated are distinguished from the non- 
matriculated students. Only the former are undergraduates, for they alone have 
taken the necessary preliminary examination, and they alone should count. It ap- 
pears that in Toronto and Victoria combined there are now 611 of these; and as 
Victoria must have 150, that would make between four and five hundred for 
Toronto. Queen’s this session has four hundred, who have passed the same public 
¢xamination, 115 of them ‘“extra-murals,"' 
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will have as large a population as Scotland ; and Scotland, when 
it had not half the present population of Ontario, possessed four 
universities, every one of them with professors of European rep- 
utation; obliged to ‘cultivate literature on a little oatmeal,” 
because the greedy Barons appropriated the land which John 
Knox would have given to parish schools, grammar schools, and 
universities. The farmers, merchants, mechanics, and manufac- 
turers of Ontario will not prove as greedy as the Scottish Barons 
in the days of Knox. The objection that others will at once ap- 
ply for Provincial aid, should Queen’s be aided, is therefore not 
valid.” 

To this extract I ought to add, in all fairness, that it is to be 
hoped the time will come when others will be in a positionto apply. 
A fetish may be made of number two, as well as of the sacred num- 
ber one. No person has a right to dictate beforehand how many 
the country needs. England had only Oxford and Cambridge, 
when the Queen came to the throne. Though these two have 
been greatly extended since, they are still admittedly far from 
complete. The number however has increased to seven, and it 
is evident that in time Knox’s ideal, ‘ta university for every 
principal city’’ or section of the country, will be reached in 
England. There is no difficulty in deciding what universities 
should be aided, if there is any public conscience in Ontario ; 
and if there is not, something more radical is needed than ‘‘One 
university, with allied denominational universities,—but all in one 
place.” That cry may suit the exigencies of some, but it is a 
poor cry, and nota policy on which statesmen can stand. It 
may be noted that the British commissioners of the 1851 exhi- 
bition, once they had decided to establish Fellowships worth 
£150 stg. a year in connection with British and Colonial univer- 
sities, had no difficulty in finding which, at present, are worthy 
of the honour. They recognised two in Ontario, Toronto and 
(Jueen’s, and two in {he rest of Canada. Our vision ought to be 
as true as theirs ; and if we cannot trust our own vision, we can 
act on theirs asa precedent. It ought surely to be clear that 
‘*in a matter of this kind every institution must stand on its own 
merits. If the record of Queen's justifies a Government grant, 
that does not entail assistance to others with inferior claims. If 
Queen's is unworthy of a grant, that should not exclude others 
with adequate claims.”’ 


~ 
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IS QUEEN’S DENOMINATIONAL ? 


Having considered the objection that ‘‘others might apply,” 
a second objection which has been urged deserves to be noted. 
The Denominational bogey has been invoked, in spite of the his- 
tory of Queen’s, its reputation where it is best known, and the 
fact that public money is not expected until the University is 
separated in name as well as in reality from the Church with 
which from its origin it has been so honourably connected. This 
change in its Constitution has not been proposed and discussed for 
the purpose of getting aid from the State. It comes about as the 
result of the evolution of the University into a larger life than that 
which its Constitution expresses. It calls for the separation of 
the Theological Faculty, and its affiliation as an independent 
corporation to the University, because no Church is yet prepared 
to treat Theology as a science. Possibly, in the twenty-first 
century, Denominationalism will be considered as unworthy of 
Theology as it is now considered unworthy of Literature, Philoso- 
phy or Science, but the good time coming will not be hastened 
by ostentatiously ignoring or unwisely protesting against actual 
conditions. What has the whole history of Queen’s been but a 
long struggle against the sectarianism of the Province in various 
forms! Queen’s came into existence in 1841, because the Provin- 
cial University was sectarian. Fifteen years later, it hadto forma 
Medical Faculty, because medical students in Toronto could not 
get degrees, without submitting to sectarian tests. Subsequently, 
it had to do the same for women, because Canadian women had 
to expatriate themselves in order to become qualified as medical 
missionaries. As neither its charter, statutes, nor by-laws re- 
ferred to sex, for there is no sex in mind any more than in the 
good, the beautiful and the true, no difficulty in this regard was 
ever raised in Queen’s, whereas the doors of the Provincial Uni- 
versity were opened only when the scandal of women refused ad- 
mission, though winners of Matriculation Scholarships and obliged 
to forfeit their Scholarships and come to Queen’s, made the 
injustice too glaring to be longer endured. In these and other 
ways the Province has benefitted educationally, and the Provin- 
cial University has benefitted, by the existence of its sister in the 
East. Those things are not mentioned for the sake of glorying, 
but to point to the dangers inevitably connected with monopoly 
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in the region of the mind. Nothing more surely cramps, dead 
ens and sectarianizes the spiritual. Monopoly may be good in 
the production, manufacture, transportation and distribution of 
material things. Inconnection with the human spirit, it is al- 
ways hurtful, and possibly deadly to our highest interests. Sec- 
tarianism, let us never forget, does not inhere in an institution, 
but in the mind. Cast it out in one form, and it appears in 
another and probably a more insidious form; and it is often 
worst, where most vehemently protested against. Have we an 
illustration of this in the fact that those who call aloud that 
Queen’s is denominational, with therefore no claim on _ the 
Province, see no objection to the State allying itself with con- 
fessedly strictly denominational universities like Victoria or Trin- 
ity ; the Church doing one half of the public work leading to an 
Arts Degree, the State doing the other half, and a division of 
subjects made to suit ecclesiastical and personal preferences ? 
| A THIRD OBJECTION. 

There is another objection with which I have a certain sym- 
pathy, because springing from a patriotic desire it appeals to 
us as Canadians. We are told that a new conception of univer- 
sities is now current in the United States; that the minimum 
annual expenditure fora modern University is a quarter of a 
million, with at least a million in buildings and equipment ; that 
Toronto has only half that sum, and must have the other half, 
if it is to compete with the creation of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Ezra Cornell or Mr. Leland Stanford; and that Ontario is 
too poor to have more than one University, if indeed it is rich 
enough to afford one. So penetrated with this conviction is a 
distinguished gentleman who has made Toronto his home that 
he mourns over the existence of McGill. The money of rich 
English-speaking Montrealers would have been spent to so much 
better purpose in Toronto! and as for people speaking French, 
who cares for them? That seems tome to be the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole argument. It need scarcely be said that 
every intelligent man admits the importance of endowments for 
research, of scientific knowledge applied to every industry, and 
of provision for post-graduate work. Al] that will come. It 
has come to a certain extent already, but it will not come more 
quickly ar surely by massing the under-graduates of Canada or 
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even of Ontarioin one centre. They can not or they will not 
go, and that ought to end the matter. -It will not come by ig- 
noring the fact that liberal culture for hundreds and thousands of 
under-graduates is more important to the State than expensive 
provision for units. Again, Ontario is not poor. Even if it 
were, the great work to which it should be summoned is not 
to engage ina vulgar competition with the multi-millionaires of the 
United States. It will rather attend to its own business, study 
its own conditions, and do its own work. Let the potsherd strive 
with the potsherds of the earth ; but let people with a soul seek 
higher if Jess pretentious victories than those which money can 
give and take away. The plea of Ontario’s poverty is discredi- 
table. Her people are richer on the average than Scotchmen, 
while her potential respurces are far greater. The Government 
of the mother country, bearing all the burdens of the Empire 
and the accumulated entail of a thousand years of struggle, gives 
$360,000 a year to the four Universities of Scotland, besides 
a grant to the University College of Dundee; and no 
money from the public exchequer yields so high a rate of 
interest. Ontario has already more than half the population 
of Scotland, and—according to the British basis and method— 
it would pay her to spend, judiciously and gradually, $200,000 a 
year on the various departments of University work within her 
borders. The University of Toronto, we are told by its highest 
authority, is ‘‘ intensely British.” it will surely then follow 
British precedents rather than those set by raw Western States. 
According to the highest estimates, it needs $50,000 a year more 
than it now gets; even if that sum were given, a handsome mar- 
gin would be left for Queen’s, not to speak of other Universities 
and Institutes of Technology, which are sure to grow up in con- 
nection with the healthy growth of a Province that has within it 
the elements as well as the extent of a nation. 

What then js the University question? It is, in the first 
place, whether facts shall be recognized and justice done to 
Queen’s? The parents, the secondary schools, and, generally 
speaking, the press and all interested in the higher education of 
Eastern Ontarjo, recognize Queen’s as their University. Within 
the last twenty years, Kingstog—by individual donations and 
the cordial vote of all classes ta tax themselves for its extension 
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—has contributed to it $150,000. The Department of Educa- 
tion has for years publicly recognized its work as on the same 
level with that of the University of Toronto. Can the Govern- 
ment and Legislature, charged with the high duty of educating 
the people and elected to deal out even-handed justice to the 
whole Province, refuse to recognize these facts? It cannot. In 
one way or another, sooner or later, they must be recognized. 
Queen’s can afford to wait, because—founded on wholesome 
Scottish traditions—it lives on its income and declines to run 
into debt. We seek the co-operation of the Province in our 
work, simply for its extension ; to meet the expansion of the 
country, the promise of the new century and the resistless de- 
mands of the human intellect. 

The University question is, in the second place, whether 
our higher education, which in the long run moulds and inspires 
our whole system, shall be encouraged to develop freely, 
in accordance with its own laws and the life of the people, 
or whether it shall be cribbed, cabined and confined by the arbi- 
trary theory that there should be only one University in On- 
tario? This theory means, when reduced to its underlying prin- 
ciple, that no other University has a moral right to exist, and that 
it would be a blessing to the people, if the earth opened its 
mouth and swallowed the others up, as happened to Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram, when they spake against Moses. As at 
bottom it means this, the answer to the second questiOn is as 
inevitable as the answer to the first. 


G. M. GRANT, 
Principal of Queen’s. 


REFLECTIONS ON UNIVERSITY MONOPOLY. 





MONG the numerous questions which arise in connection 
with the future of university education in Ontario is one 
as to the wisdom of attempting to stamp the whole of the higher 
educational life of the Province with one die. In all the efforts 
of men to provide for themselves the means and instruments of 
life, the utmost economy and efficiency in organization, with 
concentration of knowledge and skill, resulting in the maximum 
of product for the minimum of human effort, is altogether ad- 
missible. It may be summed up in the economic ideal of the 
greatest possible concentration in production and the greatest 
possible diffusion of products. In other words, it is the height 
of wisdom to get the means of life in enlarging quantity, while 
we redeem an increasing portion of life from mere bondage to 
its own instruments. But, when it comes to a question of the 
aims and ideals which inspire life, and for whose realization 
alone the vast economic resources placed at our command have 
meaning, we are at once on different ground. We are no longer 
dealing with means to an end, but with the end itself. This is 
not to be cramped, abbreviated, robbed of its individuality, and 
reduced to a characterless series of indistinguishable units 
turned out by a great centralized machine shop, however splen- 
didly equipped or systematically organized on a basis of minute 
division of labour. 

It is undoubtedly the higher purpose of a true university 
training to open up before the youth of the country a_ broader 
and fuller view of the possibilities of life than is to be had from 
the mere pursuit of any calling or trade, however indispensable 
we know this to be. Indeed it is just because the various oc- 
cupations of life admit either of a generous and self-realizing 
treatment, or of a narrowing, almost self-obliterating pursuit, 
that so much depends upon this larger and freer treatment 
which university teaching, among other agencies, makes possi- 
ble, immediately to the body of students and through them, in 
varying degrees, to the rest of the community. But inasmuch 
as this implies the awakening of subtle spiritual powers, the edu- 
cating or drawing out to consciousness in the individual of 
those capacities and aspirations which lie dormant within him, 
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no hard and fast system can be prescribed for the accomplish- 
ment of this end. 

All forms of educational monopoly and stereotyping are 
fatal to that spirit of freedom, alertness and expectation which 
must characterize a progressive civilization, in which the achieve- 
ments of the present and the aspirations of the future, though 
in close touch with the past, are ever going beyond it. 

If the government of a rich province like Ontario is to con- 
fine its assistance to one type of university centre there must re- 
sult a tendency, not unnoticed even now, to breed in the public 
mind the idea that there is but one normal type of university 
organization and education, and that all others are to be de- 
spised. Should this tendency reach its logical maturity, there 
ceases to be any choice as to the medium of a higher education 
for nine out of ten of the youth of the Province. With no option 
there is no discussion of methods, comparison of results, or 
stimulus to variety and independence of thought at the very 
stage of intellectual development when these are almost every- 
thing. 

For a university centre enjoying a monopoly ot govern- 
ment aid and educational control, it is but the natural conse- 
quence of anything but genius that there should result a relaxing 
self-complacency, the inbreeding of a close corporation, self- 
glorification without and petty intriguing within, and many 
other symptoms of decay. 

No intelligent person, it may be hoped, will object to ample 
provision being made from the funds of the Province for the 
equipment of a thoroughly organized university system in To- 
ronto. But in the very interest of that system as insuring its 
spiritual vitality, it is surely reasonable to claim that the Provin- 
cial Government should aid at least another type of university 
centre, such as that at Kingston, so long as it proves itself 
worthy of support and intrinsically capable of giving and receiv- 
ing stimulus in connection with the purely state university. By 
aiding a university which, though independent in management 


and relying chiefly upon private benefactions, yet is entirely de- 
voted to the higher education of the country, the government of 
the Province would share in the credit due to its work, and prove 
its sympathy with that independence and freedom in intellectual 
matters, which is the very essence of all true education. 

A. SHORTT. 
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(Continued from October number. ) 
25TH APRIL. 

The Magistrates do order that three fourths of a full rate 
shall be levied for the ensuing year. 

The following persons are nominated to serve the office of 
constables for the ensuing vear. 

[List follows. ]} 

It is ordered that the following sums of money be paid from 
the District Treasury to the undermentioned persons. _ 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
the sum of twenty pounds be paid to the Sheriff of the Midland 
District, for the year ending April 1811. And in future the same 
yearly allowance from the treasury of the District, as a compen- 
sation for summoning the Juries. 

[Extracts only. 


Amount of the Sheriff’s acct - - £72 0 0o 
Town Wardens Kingston~ - . - I2 3 0 
John Stinson, as member of Parliament 25 I0 O 
Willet Casey, as member of Parliament 25 I0 a 
Trustees for the bridge at Thurlow - 20 O O 
Town Wardens Hallowell for John Cobb 13 12 8 
Town Wardens Ernest Town - - 13 15 0 
Clerk of the Peace - - - - 66 15 o 
Mr. Sloot surveyor of Roads : - 4 10 O 


The Quarter Sessions appoint John McIntosh of the Town- 
ship of Thurlow a surveyor of highways for the County of 
Hastings. 

IQTH MAY. 

The Sessions allowed the alteration of the roads in Lough- 
borough agreeable to the report of the surveyor of roads.’ 

It is ordered that the sum of fifteen pounds ten shillings be 
paid to Jas. McNabb Esq. Member of Parliament for the County 
of Hastings and part of the County of Prince Edward. 

It being represented by the Commissioners of Highways 
appointed &c., that the sum allowed by the Legislature for build- 


ing a bridge over the Little Cataraqui river in the second conces- 
1 This ts in accordance with section 3 of the new Highway Act, 50th Geo. ITI. 
Cap. 1. 
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sion, is very inadequate to that purpose, and that a new bridge 
is nevertheless indispensable, it is resolved that it will be expedi- 
ent for the said commissioners to proceed and that they will be 
at all events indemnified out of the District Treasury should the 
Legislature decline to make any further grant for this object.! 

Thomas Dorland, Esq., Twenty-five pounds ten shillings. 
Allan MacLean, Esq., Nineteen pounds.2 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON, THE 
EIGHTH DAY OF OCTOBER, I811.3 


Magistrates Present :—Thomas Markland, Foreman, Arch. 
McDonell, Wm. Robins, Peter Smith, Jos. Forsyth, John Cars- 
callen, Jas. McNabb, John Embury, Wm. Crawford. 

The Collector laid before the Sessions an information against 
persons unknown for bringing into the Province articles prohib- 
ited by law. 


1 The Legislature had for some years past been making special grants to the 
various Districts, for assistance in road and bridge making. Such a system once 
entered upon tended to develop very rapidly, as was very strikingly shown in Lower 
Canada. 

In 1811, by 51st Geo. III. Cap. 1, the Legislature made a further grant of £3,450 
specifying as usual, in the grant to each District, the amount to be expended on 
each local work. But a new feature in the Act was a provision for the appointment 
by the executive Government of one or more special Commissioners for each District 
to apply the government grants. The Commissioners might be assisted, but were 
not to be interfered with by the Magistrates and overseers of the several Districts. 
The highways were thus subject to two independent sets of officials. 

For the bridge mentioned above, £70 had been appropriated, and the Justices in 
Sessions might guarantee a further expenditure to the extent of £50, which was the 
limit of the legal appropriation for any single work in connection with the highways. 


2 Being their allowance as members of Parliament. 


8 The official records of the Court of Quarter Sessions do not include all the 
measures of the Magistrates in Sessions for the administration of the District. 
For instance, their relations to Town meetings are not recorded, and other import- 
ant matters connected with the local administration of subordinate municipalities 
are also omitted. 

One of the most important measures passed by the Magistrates was that for the 
regulation of the market established in Kingston. Though these regulations are not 
given in the records of the Court, they were published under official sanction in the 
Kingston Gazette of May 21st, 1811, and are as follows : 

‘Rules and Regulations, relative to the Market established in the town of 
Kingston. 

Article 1. That the square between St. George's church and the river, in the 
town of Kingston, shall be the market place, where all butcher's meat, butter, eggs, 
poultry, fish and vegetables, shall be exposed to sale, 

2. That every day in the year shall be a market day, except Christmas, Good 
Friday and Sundays. 

3. That no person shall sell butcher's meat, butter, eggs, poultry, fish and veg- 
etables, from the hour of six in the morning till the hour of four in the afternoon, 
expect in the market, under the penalty of five shillings. 

4. That no person shall kill calves or other animals in the market place, or 
gut fish, or empty bellies or guts of animals therein, under the penalty of five 
shillings. 
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Proclamation was duly made three times. 

A jury was called to assess the damage for a road laid out 
through improved land in the Township of Loughborough, on 
complaint of James Knapp. 

The jury having retired from court to consider of their ver- 
dict, and having returned, by their foreman, Freeman Burley, 


5- That no person shall expose for sale any tainted meat or fish, in the market 
place, under the penalty of five shillings, besides forfeiture of the same, on view of 
one justice. 

6. That no person shall expose fish for sale within the two floored squares of 
the Market house, but they may be exposed for sale in the intermediate space, upon 
boards or benches. 

7. Whereas there is room for eight butcher’s stalls or benches in the market 
house ; —such part of the same as is not already occupied, shall be assigned by lot 
to the several butchers desirous of occupying the same, and the occupier shall im- 
mediately erect stalls or benches not exceeding two feet long and seven feet wide, 
which shall be uniform. 

8. Whereas persons from the country may require moveable benches or stalls, 
—the same shall not exceed seven feet in length and three feet in breadth ; any per- 
son placing a moveable bench of greater dimensions in the market house, and 
neglecting to remove the same immediately after the market is over, shall pay a fine 
of five shillings, and the said bench may be demolished by order of the Clerk of the 
market. 

g. Every person selling by false weights, shall pay a fine of twenty shillings, 
and the false weights shall be destroyed. 

to. All persons selling provisions or other articles by weight in the market, 
shall provide themselves with good scales and weights, regularly stamped (within 
three months from this date, after which if any person shall there weigh with steel- 
yards or weights not stamped) such person shall pay a fine of ten shillings. 

11, Whereas it is expedient to appoint some person to see the aforesaid rules and 
regulations, or any other that may be hereafter made relative to the markets carried 
into effect ; James Adams, of the Township of Kingston, is hereby appointed Clerk 
of the market. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Clerk of the market to attend to and enforce the 
execution of all regulations which respect the market, under the penalty of twenty- 
shillings for every wilful neglect. 

13. He shall keep a list of all persons occupying fixed or moveable stalls or 
benches, which he shall be ready to render to the magistrates whenever they may 
demand it. 

14. When the market house requires repair, or should any person damage the 
same, he shall immediately make it known to the magistrates, or some one of them. 

15. He shall see that butchers and others occupying the market house, do leave 
no filth therein, and keep the same clean. 

16. He shall from time to time examine and see that all weights and measures 
made use of in the market place are just. 

17. The Clerk of the market shall be allowed the following fees: By every 
butcher occupying a fixed bench or stall, to be paid quarterly in advance, twelve 
shillings per annum. 

By every person keeping a moveable bench or stall for selling butcher's meat, 
twelve shillings per annum, or nine pence each market day, at the option of such 
person. 

From every person occupying a place for selling fish, six pence per day. 

18 And the Clerk shall fix a table of the above fees in some conspicuous place 
in the market house. 

By order of the Magistrates in sessions assembled, at the town of Kingston, in 
the Midland District, 13th May, 1811, 


ALLEN MacLean. Clerk of the Peace for the Midland District.” 
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assess the damages for Thomas Knapp to two pounds ten 
shillings. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
the sum of two pounds ten shillings be paid to Jas. Knapp out 
of the District Treasury. 

It is ordered that the County of Hastings and the Township 
of Ameliasburgh, in future be a Division for holding the Courts 
of Requests. 


COURT OF WUARTER SESSIONS, HOLDEN AT ADOLPHUSTOWN, 
2ZOTH JANUARY 1812. 

Magistrates present.—Alex Fisher, Chairman, Jas. McNabb, 
Reuben Bedell, Paul Trumpour, Jno. Embury, Hazleton 
Spencer, Henry McDonnell, Wm Cotter. 

The Magistrates allow Marvel Garrison (or Ganison) and 
Nicholas Peterson Jr a license to keep a house of public enter- 
tainment in Fredericksburgh. 

The Magistrates allow Geo. Blume a licence for a public 
house in Adolphustown, also Robt. Vaughan in Sophiasburgh. 

The Magistrates allow Reuben Cronk a license to ferry from 
No. 17 in Sophiasburgh, west of Green Point, to the Mohawk 
land, on the same conditions that Davenport ferries. 

Sessions allow Eliphalet Adams a license to ferry from 
Marysburgh, above Vanalstine’s Mill, to Dorland’s Point. 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON THE 28TH 
DAY OF APRIL 1812. 

Magistrates present.—Richard Cartwright Esq., Thos. Mark- 
land, Wm. Fairfield, Wm. Crawford, E. Washburn, John Em- 
bury, Reuben Bedell, Alex Fisher, Jas. Colter, John Cumming, 
Hazleton Spencer, W. Robins. 

Road in Township of Camden. 

The Jury called and sworn. 

The Jury withdrew to consider of their verdict and having 
returned into Court, by their foreman Robert Perry Jr do ad- 
judge that the alteration in the road inthe first concession of 
Camden shall be confirmed as laid out by the Commissioners.’ 

The King vs. Isaac David, to assess the damage relative to 
land taken from Isaac David fora public highway. The Jury 


1 In accordance with 50th Geo TII., cap. 1, section 3 
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without retiring from Court by Elijah Williams their foreman 
assess the damage to Isaac David to four pounds.’ 

Philip Dorland appointed surveyor of the Highways, in the 
room of Paul Trumpour, for the County of Lenox. | 

Wm. H. Wallbridge appointed surveyor of the Highways 
for the Township of Ameliasburgh. 

Constables appointed for the year 1812. 

[List follows. ] 

The following Orders in Sessions were made. 

[Extracts only. ] | 


To John Stinson, M.P. - - - £20 0 0 
To James McNabb, M.P._ - - - 20 0 Oo 
To Thomas Dorland, M.P. - - - 20 O O 
Town Clerk Richmond,1os. Loughborough,tos. 1 0 o 
Camden Town Clerk, 10s. Fredericksburgh,2os. 1 10 o 
Hallowell, ros. Ernest Town, 20s. - I 10 oO 
To the bridge, second concession . 50 0 O 
To the Surveyor of the Highways for the 

bridge at Collin’s Creek - - 20 0 O 
To the Surveyor of the Highways for the 

bridge in Camden - - - - 15 0 O 


It is ordered that a surveyor may be employed to lay out and 
straighten a road on the west side of Jot No. 1 in the Township 
of Loughborough, and other roads, on the representation of the 
surveyor of the Highways for the County of Frontenac. 2 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
three-fourths of a Rate be levied from the District for the ensu- 
Ing year. 

It is ordered that the sum of eight pounds be allowed for 
building a bridge at Knight’s Creek, second concession road. 

It is ordered that the sum of twenty pounds be allowed for 
building a bridge over Grass Creek in the Township of Pittsburgh. 

Also the sum of twenty pounds be allowed for building a 
bridge over Collin’s: Creek, in the fifth concession of Kingston. 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON, TUESDAY 
THE 13TH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1812. 
Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Hazleton Spencer, Bryan 
1In accordance with soth Geo, III., cap. 1, section ro. 
* In accordance with 50th Geo, III., cap. 1, section 4. 
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Crawford, Peter Smith, [and later] Thos. Markland, Jos. For- 
syth. 

The Sessions allow John Ryder the sum of one pound fifteen 
shillings for surveying roads. 

It is ordered that the sum of ten pounds be allowed to Benj. 
Fairfield, Esq., for his wages for the year 1812. 

It is ordered that the sum of eight pounds ten shillings be 
allowed to Jas. Young for his wages for 1812. 

It is ordered that the sum of nine ponnds be allowed to John 
Stinson, Esq. for his wages for 1812. 

It is ordered that the sum of ten pounds be allowed Timothy 
Thomson, Esq. for his wages for the year 1812.! 


WUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY OF APRIL, IN 
THE YEAR 1813, AT KINGSTON. 


29TH APRIL. Magistrates Present:—Richard Cartwright, 
Esq., Chairman, Wm. Fairfield, Robt. C. Wilkins, Ebn’r Wash- 
burn, Arch McDouell. 

The Sessions appoint Mr. A. Ferguson to be Surveyor of 
the Highways in the place of Geo. Baker, left the Province. 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions that 
three-fourths of a Rate be levied for the ensuing year. 

Constables appointed. {List follows. ] 

It is ordered by the Magistrates in Sessions that the follow- 
ing sums be paid to the undermentioned persons. 

[List follows with names and sums only, except the follow- 


ing. ] 





Town Clerk, Kingston, 20s. Do. Camden, 10s. £1 10 0 
Mr. Fanfield, M.P. 1813 . - - - 13 10 O 
John Stinson, M.P. 1813 : : - - 13 0 O 
T. Thomson, Esq., M.P. 1813 - : - 13 10 O 
Jas. Young, Esq., 1813 . : - - 13 0 0 
John Carscallen - . : - . - 315 O 
Do. Clerk of the Peace . . Il 4 

£58 16 4 

"Total payments: - - . - £375 17 9 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS, APRIL, 1814, AT KINGSTON. 
Richard Cartwright, Chairman, Thos. Markland, John Car- 


scallen, Peter Smith, Wm. Fairfield. 
1 All as members of Parliament for the different ridings of the District. 





a 
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The Court took up the petitions of John Van Sickler, for 
tavern licence, at Ernest Town, which they granted. 

Also the petitions of Wm. Ellerbec, for a licence to keep a 
tavern at his house in the Township of Kingston, which was 
granted. And Chas. Keith petitions to keep a tavern at his house 
in Kingston, which was also granted. 

The Court took up the petitions of Moses Rogers, Jarvis 
Warden, Andrew Denyke (?) David Burnside, Wm. Cloughs, 
Francis Grant and Abraham Bonter, for tavern licences, which 
they rejected. ! 

The Court then took up the petition of Jas. Adams as goaler, 
and augmented his salary to {50 per annum, including the last 
year. 

The Sessions adjourned until eleven o’clock on Thursday 
morning at the Church. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

An application was made to increase the rates of ferriage 
from Adolphustown to Marysburgh, by Eliphalet Adams and 
Peter V. Dorland. 

The Court are of opinion there is no sufficient ground to 
increase the rate of ferriages. 

The Magistrates in Quarter Sessions made the following 
orders for the payment of money. 

[Extracts only. | 


Sheriff, annual allowance - - : £20 0 oO 
Fred. Mincher, for keeping Robt. Brown II I 10 
John Carscallen, surveyor of Roads - 2 7 6 
John Stimson, Esq. 5 . - I7 I0 0 
Timothy Thomson, Esq. - : - 18 0 oO 
Jas. Young, Esq : > - - 17 0 O 
Benj. Fairfield, Esq. - - - - 18 0 oO 
Town Clerk, Camden, ros. Do., Ernest 

Town 20 - - - - : I 10 O 
Town Clerk, Fredericksburgh - - Io oO 


Do., Adolphus Town 1813 and 1814 1 10 o 


1 During the war of 1812-15 there were few enterprises open to persons of 
moderate means more profitable than that of tavern keeping. Accordingly a great 
many new taverns were opened in the country during that period. Yet as we 
observe from this record not all who sought to serve the public in this calling were 


permitted to do so. 
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Town Clerk, Kingston, 1814 - - - I oo 
Widow Storms on acct. of Hufman - 13 0 0 
[Total payments] - - - ° 543 14 3 


Constables for the year 1814. [List follows. | 

[Ordered] That three fourths of a Rite be levied for the 
year ensuing. 
COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS JANUARY 243TH 1815. ADOLPHUS 

TOWN. 

Present: Alex. Fisher, Chairman, Thos. Dorland, Jacob 
B. Chamberlain, Reuben Bedal, Stephen Conger, Jas. McNabb, 
Bryan Crawford, Wm. Crawford, Michael Sloot. 

Reuben Bedal is appointed surveyor of the Highways for 
the County of Lenox, from the decease of Philip Dorland. 


COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS HOLDEN AT KINGSTON 25TH 
APRIL I8I5. 


Present: Thomas Markland, Chairman, Thos. Empey, 
Michael Sloot, John Carscallen, Thos. Dorland, Matthew Clark. 

The Sessions recommended Robt. Walker and Francis 
Beausoliel for tavern licences. 

Mr. Jacob Shiblev is appointed surveyor of the highways in 
the County of Frontenac, in the room of Michael Sloot, Esq. 

The Sessions recommend the sum of fifty pounds to be 
paid out of the Treasury for the 1st Concession Bridge, Cata- 
raqui. 

That in future only one Court of Request will be holden in 
the County of Lenox. 

That in future the Division of Frontenac willl be, the Town 
to Widow Ferris’ 3rd Concession, and from the Widow Ferris’ to 
the rear of Polland and Loughborough. 

The Sessions direct one half Rate to be levied for the Mid- 
land District for the year ensuing. 

The following accounts were audited and directed by the 
Chairman to be paid out of the Treasury. 

[Extracts only.] 

Patrick McDonald, to be paid into the hands of 


Town Wardens and paid monthly : £15 0 O 
To the Sheriff - . . - : 20 O O 
Town Clerk, Loughborough . ° 15 0 
Town Clerk, Ernest Town - . - I § Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A School Chemistry, by John Waddell, B.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer in 
Chemistry in the School of Mining, Kingston. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1900. PP. xiii, 278. Price, go cents. 

This work, written for use in High Schools and in ele- 
mentary classes in Colleges, is evidently the work of a 
clear-headed and thoughtful teacher. The inductive method is 
used judiciously, but not to a tiresome extent. One feature of 
the work, which will commend it to every teacher of chemistry 
who has suffered (and who has not?) from the craze for at- 
tempting to put old heads on young shoulders, is the use of fa- 
miliar substances for introducing the subject. The author does 
not give his young readers theories until he has made sure that 
they have something to explain. Thus, the laws of combination 
are carefully studied and illustrated before the atomic theory is 
introduced. In the opinion of the writer it would have been 
even better if the theory had been withheld until the use of for- 
mulas as indicating composition had been practised. At p. 82 the 
author points out that the ‘formulae would remain if the whole 
atomic theory were proved incorrect.’ When the pupil finds it 
so much easier to see ina formula so many atoms of this ele- 
ment and so many of that, than to remember that each symbol 
indicates a certain relative weight, he is likely to forget this 
statement of the author. Asa matter of fact a large proportion 
of pupils do forget it. The only safe course, in the writer’s ex- 
perience, is to give the formulas before the atomic theory. 

The book is thoroughly up to date in its matter. Interest- 
ing sketches of modern chemical manufactures are given where 
feasible, and experiments and processes are illustrated by clearly 
drawn and well chosen diagrams. Altogether it is an admirable 
introduction to the study of chemistry. W.L.G. 








The Studio has already issued the October and November 
numbers of the twenty-first volume of the series, and there is no 
sign of falling off in any of its varied departments, extending as 
they do over subjects as varied as portrait painting, Maori wood 
carving, Japanese colour prints, mediaeval steel work and the 
making of gardens. 

The specimens of Mr. Ralph Peacock’s work in the October 
number are an excellent example of the modern treatment of 
portraits, which demands that a portrait shall be primarily a 
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work of art, and attends more and more to the reproduction of 
some familiar aspect of the subject in daily life, and not, as was 
too often the case, to the purely conventional representation of 
the face and figure. ‘‘Bunny,” ‘‘Ethel,’’ and ‘‘The Sisters” are 
excellent examples of the modern portrait, and altogether charm- 
ing as works of art. One noticeable feature of The Studio, of 
especial value, is the comprehensive survey taken month by 
month, of the progress made in all the allied branches of art, and 
the excellent reproductions of examples in the different depart- 
ments. The article in the November number on Chromo-Xylo- 
graphy, the Western development of the native Japanese colour 
print, strikingly illustrates the influence which Japanese art, 
with its bold, brilliant yet simple standards, has exercised on 
our modern pictorial art. Not only is the growth of the deco- 
rative spirit largely due to this influence, but the essentials of 
the purely decorative pictures, that is, simplicity of composition, 
and a free use of broad bold masses of colour, have insensibly 
found their way into other branches of art, and modified the too 
detailed and laborious manner that has characterized the English 
school. The art of Xylography is adapted only for Japanese 
methods, and as is well pointed out by the author of the article 
referred to, ‘‘the knowledge of such handicraft, and still more 
the practice of it, can hardly fail to influence art generally, in 
the direction of breadth and simplicity of expression.” 

As usual in The Studio, the Arts and Crafts are largely repre- 
sented with examples beautifully reproduced from the original 
designs, and it is satisfactory to notice at a time when the fa- 
cilities offered for the manufacture of cheap and effective articles 
in almost every direction have filled the markets with objects of 
doubtful taste and careless workmanship, that there is at the 
same time a steady and increasing effort being made in connec- 
tion with the various schools of Art and Design to employ ar- 
tistic designs and thorough workmanship in the production of 
the most ordinary objects in daily use. The Studio fulfils no un- 
important mission in thus preaching the gospel of Beauty and 
Utility combined, and in bringing the result of beautiful and 
conscientious work under the notice of all who are interested in 
the advance and expansion of the arts. The constant presenta- 
tion of such views cannot fail to widen the circle of those who 
see that it is not too much to demand that the simplest article 
should be of good workmanship and suitable design, and will 
surely bring about on the part of the multitude a larger appre- 
ciation of the beauty that lies in elegance of form and simplicity 
of design, and is independent of elaborate and superfluous orna- 
ment. The article in the October number on the recent art 
work of Mr. Talwyn Morris, giving many illustrations of his de- 
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signs in artistic furniture and hammered metal work, is an object 
lesson of value in this direction, while the interesting paper in 
the November number on Old Steel Work is equally useful in 
showing the value of the legitimate use of elaborate ornament. 
These truths must be taught line upon line and precept upon 
precept, and the judicious use of constant examples is one of the 
surest ways of bringing the lesson home. LS: 
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HE Kaiser’s parting word to his troops about to sail for 
China,—‘‘no quarter,’’—has not been disregarded. A 
saturnalia of loot, grab, massacre and ravishing prevailed under 
the auspices of the allied army. Sickening details are given in 
private letters and by war correspondents. The Chinese govern- 
The Situation in Ment sinned, and we have expressed our indignation 
cam by inflicting horrors on innocent peasants, women 
and children, similar to those which when perpetrated by Koor- 
dish savages on the Armenians sent a thrill of horror through 
Europe. Cossacks gathered up the population of a city and 
forced its thousands into the icy Amour to drown. The march 
from Tientsin to Pekin, as described in Sciibner’s Magazine by 
T. F. Millard, shows that Christianity has done little more than 
varnish Christendom. ‘‘Every town, every village, every pea- 
sant’s hut in the path of the troops was first looted and then 
burned. A stretch of country fully ten miles in width was thus 
swept...... Like an avenging Juggernaut the army of civilization 
moved. Terror strode before it; Death and Desolation sat and 
brooded in its path.” The Russian and the Frencl: soldiers, it 
seems, especially distinguished themselves in brutality or lust, 
and the latter added wantonness to cruelty. ‘Details might 
vary from the shooting of aged women as an idle test of mark- 
manship, to thrusting bayonets into dumb animals in order to 
laugh at their screams.’’ The regiments described were irregu- 
lars raised in Tonquin and Cochin China, it is added, in justice 
to the regular army. But they were white men and nominal 
Christians. What impression will all this make on China? It will 
justify the libels which the literati have long circulated regard- 
ing foreigners. What better terms can they apply to us, in 
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the mass, than ‘‘barbarians” and ‘“‘foreign devils.’’ The frozen 
immobility of China needs to be broken up; and its reformers 
would welcome Christian forces to regenerate its fossilized so- 
ciety. But when we appear in the guise of demons, how is it 
possible for them to regard us as allies, our religion as good 
news, or Count Von Waldersee as the Messiah, or even as a 
minister of righteousness ? | 

Several considerations might. mitigate our fury against the 
Chinese. We force ourselves upon them, but refuse reciprocity. 
Even when the Legations were besieged, influential personages 
must have kept back the full force of the attack ; for Sir Robert 
Hart says that the Chinese could have taken the place in a week 
had they acted unitedly. How many of those friendly to us suffered 
for their attitude we know not; but we know that it is only a 
step from Court disfavour to death. It is absurd to fancy that 
China is a unit; yet our action tends to solidify the race against 
Christianity. The heroism of the Chinese converts should also 
speak powerfully for the whole people. We have heard of few 
apostacies. Thousands sealed their testimony with their 
blood. It is admitted that the Legations would have had to 
surrender had it not been for their aid. None the less, we shall 
continue to hear the old scoffs as to the impossibility of a China- 
man ever becoming a Christian. 

How is it toend? Weare no nearer a solution of the pro- 
blem than we were three months ago. The only new factor is 
the influence of the United States, apparently nullified to some ex- 
tent by Minister Conger, in bringing the powers to something ap- 
proaching sanity, as regards the termsof peace they are offering the 
far distant Court. It is also pleasant to know that the United 
States soldiers have distinguished themselves not only by 
courage, but by the rarer virtues of humanity and respect for 
women. Most of the British troops are Indians; and as a rule 
they have been kept well in hand by their officers. Neither 
nation had anything to do with the looting of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory in Pekin, and General Chaffee protested. In this our 
allies have all the glory! Meanwhile, a second batch of Euro- 
pean powers, with no interests worth counting, are sending out 
their contingents, that they too may contribute quotas to the 
huge total of compensation demanded for the wounded honour 
of Europe ! 

The welfare of a fourth part of the human race is concerned, 
and that means the welfare of the whole. Yet, the only thought 
of the powers of Christendom seems to be, how much can we get 
for ourselves out of the huge derelict ? The nineteenth century 
is closing in moral gloom as dense as that which shrouded the 
closing decade of the eighteenth ; though now as then the eye 
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of faith sees harbingers of a wider and better day than the 
world has vet had. But how slow the rate of progress is, and 
with how many ebbs! One day is with the Eternal as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day ; and therefore as in 
Isaiah’s time, ‘‘ he that believeth doth not make haste,’’ must 
be our watchword and our encouragement. 


The general election in Britain resulted as every one ex- 
pected, and exactly as the chief whip of the opposition—Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone—announced beforehand. To go into battle, 
assuring your soldiers of their defeat, is quite a new move in the 
game of war, and one not likely to commend itself to tacticians 
The result of 19 the future. For the result shows that, though Lon- 
the Elections don, and therefore the London press—which is the 
mee" only voice we hear across the ocean—is overwhelm- 
ingly khaki, it is otherwise in the counties, where the people 
live who have time to reflect. Had there been a united opposi- 
sition well led, the ministerial majority would certainly not have 
been 135, and possibly it would have been zero. But the oppo- 
sition is apparently as hopelessly destitute of union and leader- 
ship as it is in Canada and in the United States. The chasm be- 
tween Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grev, Sir Henry Fowler and 
Mr. Perks, on the one hand, and Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
John Morley, the Welsh members, with—it must be added—the 
titular leader of the party, on the other, is unbridgeable. The 
former calmly assume, just as Mr. S. H. Blake violently assumes 
with regard to Toronto University, that the post of leader or Pre- 
sident is vacant, and they call loudly for Lord Rosebery, ‘‘a states- 
man,” it has been rightly said, ‘‘ whose attractive career illus- 
trates almost every gift but that of leadership.””, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman politely joins in their cal], and in the same speech— 
as if to show his Lordship what he is to get in the shape of Joyal 
following—makes so keen an attack on the Liberal Imperialism 
he represents that the Brasseys and others find it necessary to 
protest in the public press! That, in the face of this, there 
should have been Liberal victories at all; that, when the war 
had officially been declared ended and thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 
announced, the most outspoken critics of the wisdom of the war, 
of the policy which led to it, and of the justice of annexing the 
Republics, should have been returned to Parliament, and in 
some cases with increased majorities, is a striking proof of the 
calmness of the British people, and its invincible resolution not 
to be stampeded like a drove of mules, but to hear all sides. 
The press branded no one as “traitor” or ‘‘disloyal.’”” Even 
Mr. Labouchere held his old seat with ease, and so did every 
member of the front bench, on both sides of the House. 
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Canadians have still something of the spirit of true liberty 
to learn from the Mother Country. Doubtless we shall learn the 
lesson in due time, though at present we prefer to imitate 
the eagle. It is easier to scream than to practise self-criticism. 
Our parliament sets the pace and the National Anthem is the in- 
strument for stopping free discussion. All honour to Archibald 
Campbell for keeping bis seat and keeping his hat on his head, 
while members all round him bawled out ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
The men who prostitute such a prayer would prostitute anything 
and anyone for party gain. Outside parliament, similar tactics 
are considered sure proofs of loyalty and wisdom. Eighteen 
Criticisim ot Canada months ago, QUEEN'S QUARTERLY presented the 

Nhe best way South Atrican question from the free burghers’ 
to-endiat, point of view, and added, ‘‘There is a Transvaal 
problem, but it will be solved best by the evolution or march 
of events, and not by the tactics of Mr. Rhodes or Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain."” Three months later, Mr. Kruger 
improved on the tactics of Mr. Rhodes, and then there was 
nothing to do but fight it out to a fimsh. When Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria were taken and the Republics bottled up by the 
possession of the Lorenzo Marquez Railway, the fight would 
have ended, had our conflict been only with Krugerism, as 
Rhodes still says it was. But, by insisting ona policy of Annexa- 
tion, it became a fight with the Dutch, and that meant, as the 
QUARTERLY said, six months ago, quoting Rev. Andrew Murray, 
the leader of the Reformed Church in Cape Colony, ‘‘the alien- 
ation of our whole people and the perpetuation of race hatred for 
generations to come.’ The seriousness of this no one will dis- 
pute, and refusing to face it will not make it less terrible; yet 
how does a portion of the Canadian press deal with a writer 
who hints an opinion differing from that of the majority ? “He 
is playing to the galleries,’ (galleries being empty). ‘‘He is a 
friend of Tarte, and therefore disloyal,’ (both gentlemen mem.- 
bers of the Imperial Federation League, when public men shrank 
from membership). ‘He talks too much,” “he has always been 
something of a crank,” ‘‘wishes to hay-fork the farmers” (by 
expressing unpopular opinions), and so on, ad infinitum with 
trivial personalities. From every locality too a marked paper is 
carefully sent, sometimes with an emphatic ‘“‘them’s my_ senti- 
ments’ annexed. All this would be too childish for notice, were 
it not so melancholy a sign of our crudity. It would be imposs- 
ible in Great Britain. Why should we have it in Canada ? 

The drunkard is thirsty and the only cure he can think of is 
‘‘more brandy.” So the prophets who have prophesied falsely for 
eighteen months call for ‘more troops.” If anyone had _ told 
them at the outset that 247,000 wonld not be sufficient, what 
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would have been done to him? General Butler was recalled 
then for informing the authorities that if they meant war, at least 
50,000 should be sent. More troops will be sent. The General 
Elections settled that. Steyn, Botha, Delarey, DeWet will be 
killed or captured. But, how can any man who knows the race and 
the country believe that the business willbe over and that Te Deum 
may then be sung? The real difficulty, the civil administration 
of South Africa, will begin then. The people in Britain are be- 
gining to awake to this, but it 1s not a pleasant awakening. Mr. 
Chamberlain, quick to feel the public pulse, has moderated his 
tone. Fresh instructions, with regard to burghers taken in arms 
who say that DeWet forced them, have evidently been sent to 
the Generals. This is good, though why it should be spoken of 
as ‘‘our magnanimity” is a little puzzling. Is it sufficient for 
success? All of us hope so. Some of us say that no answer 
can be given yet. 

One thing history teaches with regard to John Bull. He 
has far more respect for facts than for consistency. When he 
finds that facts are against the policy of his statesmen, he acknow- 
ledges the facts and dismisses the statesmen and their policy. 
He is not going to lock up all his troops permanently in South 
Africa, merely for the pleasure of having another Ireland on his 
hands. We have held Ireland for generations notwithstanding, 
answers the London Spectator. Yes, for nature made the two 
islands a political unity. Could the smaller island have been 
towed down to south of the equator, the Irish question which is 
always with us would have disappeared long ago. 

No one desires the desolation of South Africa, or civil war 
there for generations. What is the policy to secure a stable 
peace, is the question to be considered? It must be a _ policy 
which commends itself to the Dutch as fundamentally just, one 
that will prevent a recurrence of Krugerism, and give equal 
rights under British Sovereignty toall white men. Is the annex- 
ation of the Republics the best means to that end ? I very much 
doubt it, but South Africa is such a big problem that a compet- 
ent authority whose point of view differs from that of G. will be 
invited to write on it for the next number of the QUARTERLY. 


On the first day of the new century another nation was 
added to the family of nations which compose the British Em- 
The Commonwealth Pire. The birth of Australia in the beautiful city 
a of Sydney was welcomed with all the ceremonial 
which could be given by the States under the Southern Cross 
and by the Empire. The Queen sent greetings in her own 
simple and perfect style. Her Majesty’s Government formally 
welcomed the Commonwealth ‘‘to her place among the nations 
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united under her Majesty’s sovereignty,’ a sovereignty which 1s 
the ancient symbol and best pledge of the full liberty of the 
Australian people. For while the constitution of the new Com- 
monwealth, like that of the Dominion of Canada, takes the form 
of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, it is the work of Australian 
statesmen, ratified by the votes of the people. Nothing less 
would be accepted by Australians ; nothing less by Canadians ; 
nothing less by New Zealanders ; and nothing less will be ac- 
cepted by Afrikanders, when they agree to unite as the Dominion 
or Commonwealth of South Africa. 

The splendour with which the birth of Australia has been 
heralded contrasts strikingly with the modest way in which the 
Dominion was ushered into being in Ottawa, on the 1st of July, 
1867. The Imperial authorities then showed no appreciation of 
the significance of the work which had been done by the states- 
men of Canada. As Mr. Pope puts it, in his Life of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, they did not ‘‘seem to have been animated by any 
higher notion than that it would be a good deal more convenient 
to deal with one colony than with half a dozen.”” Sir John him- 
self, in a letter to Lord Knutsford, dated Riviere du Loup, July 
18, 1889, says, with a tinge of bitterness, that the Duke of 
Buckingham—the then Colonia] Secretary—and Lord Monck 
“treated the union much as if the B.N.A. Act were a private 
Bill uniting two or three English parishes.’’ How could it be 
otherwise then? The English, says Carlyle, ‘‘are a dull 
people.”” They have no vision save for facts. With this limi- 
tation is allied their strength. When the facts force themselves 
on their notice they deal courageously with them, instead of 
ringing their hands and crying out ‘‘nous sommes trahis.” They 
are now proud of Canada. ‘‘ We gave them the constitution 
under which the Dominion is flourishing, a happy and united 
French and British people,” they complacently say. Conse- 
quently, they cannot now do too much for Australia. They sin- 
cerely believe that they have given the Commonwealth its con- 
stitution. And in a sense they have. We would not rob them 
of an atom of their naive self-gratulation. Compared with 
other Powers which have tried to colonize, they are without a 
peer. Their very limitations have been blessings. For these 
forced young communities which had the instincts of self-govern- 
ment in their blood to realize themselves, and so step after step 
on the upward path to freedom was gained, only as they proved 
their fitness to undertake its responsibilities. 


The Presidential election has left the Democratic party in 
the same position as the Opposition in Britain finds itself, with- 
The Presidential OUt a leader,—for Bryan will not be tried a third 
Ficetion; time,—and without a basis of union on which to re- 
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organize its once formidable combination of forces. It would be 
idle to speculate on Its prospects. Everything depends on what 
the Republicans will do with their victory. Their sutcess in 
the election was due to the general good sense of the people, 
which disdained—more emphatically than some of us feared 
would be the case—the appeals made to the hungry and disin- 
tegrating forces which of necessity exist in so vast a mass of 
voters. The great Republic has come of age. It is taking its 
place as one of the greatest of the World Powers. It has found 
out that there is neither honour nor political profit in twisting 
the lion’s tail. The best gift the last century has left with us is 
the promise of a moral union and possibly a common citizenship 
between it and the Mother Country. . 


The general election in Canada resulted generally, as almost 
every calm observer predicted. Seeing that his party suffered 
The General Election total defeat, it was well that Sir Charles Tupper 
in Canad: lost his seat also. Otherwise, the indomitable 
old man would have fought on for the next five years. He de- 
serves repose, and welcomes it, retiring from the hurly-burly of 
political life amid universal applause. Let the Government 
now do the right and generous thing by asking him to accom- 
pany the Premier to Australia to welcome the new Common- 
wealth, in the name of Canada, which showed the way to 
Federal Union. Canada in that case will be well represented. 
If a third man is to be sent, no one is so well entitled to the 
honour as Sir Sandford Fleming, the Chancellor of Queen’s, who 
has unobtrusively served the public in its highest interests during 
a long life, and to whom we owe Standard Time and the Pacific 
Cable. G. 


THE OUTLOOK IN PHILOSOPHY. 





T will not be possible, I fear, in the short time at my disposal, 
to treat the subject on which I have undertaken to speak to 
you in anything like a complete and adequate way. To know 
where we are going, and what yet remains to be done, we must 
have a clear idea of the way we have come, and what we have 
left behind ; and so varied and complex are the movements of 
the nineteenth century, that it is difficult to trace with precision 
the main line of progression. I shall therefore be compelled to 
speak in very general terms, and to make assumptions which 
could only be justified by a closer consideration of the great 
stream of thought which has iilted us to the plane we now 
occupy. In attempting this task I shall further confine my at- 
tention to the philosophical movement in England and America, 
only touching upon previous or contemporary movements in Ger- 
many and France where it seems absolutely necessary. 

It is characteristic of the nineteenth century that the old 
antagonisms of materialism and spiritualism, science and phi- 
losophy, philosophy and theology, poetry and truth, have to a 
great extent lost their meaning. With more or less clearness we 
have come to see that all abrupt contrasts are false, and that, to 
reach a satisfactory conception of life, we must endeavour to 
bring together in an organic system all that is true and valuable 
in opposing theories and in the various departments of human 
life and thought. This endeavour after a synthetic view of 
things was obscurely working even in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, but it was only towards the end of the cen- 
tury that it came to a clear consciousness of itself. Hence in 
their preliminary stage the problems of philosophy seemed to be 
but a renewal of old quarrels in a new form. This Is especially 
true of England, partly from the cautious, practical character of 
the English mind, and partly from the limitation of vision which 
is apt to accompany it. In Germany, at the very beginning of 
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the century, an attempt was made to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the various departments of life and thought—science, 
politics, art and religion—and to determine the organic system 
of ideas which underlay them all and bound them into a har- 
monious unity. No doubt the actual result of this bold and all- 
embracing Idealism was not, and could not be, completely satis- 
factory ; but at least the problem was stated in a comprehensive 
way, and the inadequacy of any solution which left out of ac- 
count whole regions of human experience was clearly perceived. 
In England, on the other hand, while writers like Coleridge, and 
at a later time Carlyle, protested against the narrowness of the 
current English philosophy, they supplied no reasoned system of 
truth, and rather appealed to the fundamental intuitions of the 
race than attempted to justify their own broader view at the bar 
of reason; while at the same time Coleridge seemed to his op- 
ponents to be rather the mouthpiece of reaction than of a higher 
reconstruction, and Carlyle turned away with a kind of arrogant 
impatience from the slow and tentative method of the: special 
sciences. The consequence was that while the broader idealistic 
movement was never without its witnesses, these were to be 
found rather in the ranks of literature than of philosophy. Down 
to the year 1860 the prevalent philosophy in England was that 
which received its clearest and fullest expression at the hands of 
John Stuart Mill. It might thus seem that even beyond the 
middle of the century Empiricism had emerged triumphant in 
the struggle for existence. Not only, however, would such a 
view Overlook the real power and influence of those who stood 
for a more spiritual conception of the world, but it would also 
have the defect of undervaluing the higher elements in Empiri- 
cism itself. For, when we come to trace its development in its 
successive representatives—Bentham, James Mill and John 
Stuart Mill—we find that Empiricism exhibits a gradual expan- 
sion of aim, an expansion largely due to the influence of its 
rival, Jeremy Bentham, the founder of the school, was a be- 
nevolent, amiable, simple-minded gentleman, in whose scheme 
of life poetry and religion found no place. He so far partici- 
pated in the revolutionary principles which were proclaimed 
with such passion by Rousseau, that he was the consistent op- 
ponent of all theological prejudices and all class privileges, insti- 
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tutions and legislation, and the ardent advocate of even-handed 
justice to every member of the community, poor not less than 
rich. His formula, that ‘‘ every one is to count for one and no 
one for more than one,” or that the aim of legislation is to se- 
cure “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,”’ was at 
bottom nothing more than a good working-hypcthesis, and a 
valuable rallying-cry for those who sought to improve the legis- 
lative and administrative machinery of the state, and to elevate 
the condition of the poorer classes. To him it seemed self-evi- 
dent that every man is seeking for his own greatest happiness, 
and that each has a claim to get as much happiness as he can, 
consistently with the equal claim of others to their own share ; 
but this end, as it seemed to him, would be best secured by the 
free play of enlightened self-interest. 

In the second representative of Utilitarianism, James Mill, 
the problem has been so far widened that an attempt is made to 
justify the formula of Bentham by psychological analysis. Like 
the master his theological views were entirely negative, and 
poetry he dreaded as a sort of refined dram-drinking. In his 
crusade against the aristocracy and clergy he displayed an 
energy and passion which to the milder Bentham seemed exces- 
sive, but at the same time his practical sagacity, which was the 
other and higher side of his Scotch aggressiveness, led him to 
see the evils of a premature extension of political privilege to the 
working classes before they were prepared for it by enlighten- 
ment and education. But, though he differed from Bentham in 
his choice of means, he accepted in implicit faith the utilitarian 
end, assuming with dogmatic conviction that the scientific accu- 
racy of the formula, the ‘‘greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” could be doubtful only to stupid Tory squires or unpracti- 
cal visionaries. James Mill was the first systematic exponent 
of the association psychology,—a psychology which is based 
upon the analysis of the individual mind into a chain of single 
feelings, only attached to one another by external links. Sucha 
psychology seemed to be in harmony with the doctrine that the 
moral degradation of the lower classes was due, not to any in- 
trinsic defect but to external circumstances, and a deprivation of 
the enlightenment which it was the duty of the state to provide. 
Create new associations of feeling, as he thought, by disseminat- 
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ing broadcast an enlightened view of human life, and things will 
right themselves. That the individual is himself the result of the 
slow movement of the race, and cannot be summarily converted 
into an entirely new product, neither Bentham nor James Mill 
could ever be got to understand. To them the simple problem 
was how to give free play to the natural desire for happiness im- 
planted in every man, and this object they sought to accomplish 
by the removal of vexatious hindrances and the general diffusion 
of enlightened ideas. 

In John Stuart Mill we have an instructive example of the 
gradual widening of the problem of philosophy by the conflict of 
complementary ideas. Starting with entire faith in the moral 
philosophy of Bentham, the political economy of Ricardo and 
Malthus, and the association psychology of his father, he was 
gradually led to modify their doctrines, partly by the natural 
development of his own mind, and partly through the influence 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Comte and Carlyle. With all his 
remarkable candour of mind and clearness of thought, he was 
never able to see the fundamental defect of the individualism 
from which he started ; but, on the other hand, he was saved 
from the dry intellectualism of his predecessors by his finer 
natural endowment and his better appreciation of the complex 
interests of human nature. The enthusiasm with which in his 
early youth Mill looked forward to the time when all social 
problems would be solved by the general diffusion of enlighten- 
ment received a sudden check at the age of twenty. Like 
Augustine in a similar crisis, he felt as if all the springs of action 
were dead within him, and for a time he walked in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, burdened with the conviction that his in- 
tellectual enfranchisement had left him without any real interest 
in the lives of his fellow men. From this appalling apathy he 
was aroused by an excursion into the realm of poetry, and espec- 
lally the poetry of Wordsworth; in other words, he became 
aware, though he never quite appreciated the importance of the 
change, that there are higher interests than external well-being, 
and that the philosophy in which he had been nurtured was too 
narrow to cover the whole of hfe. At this time also he came 
under the influence of Comte and the St. Simonians, from whom 
he learned to ascribe less influence to external circumstances 
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than he had hitherto done, and to see that the social and political 
condition of each age is determined by the whole previous course 
of history. It also came home to him that religion is not to be 
summarily dismissed as a mere superstition, though he was 
never able to attain to more than a halting and problematic 
theological creed. 

With John Stuart Mill Individualistic Empiricism has run 
its course, and by the absorption of new elements has gained in 
complexity what it lost in logical consistency. Its next stage, 
which is represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is evolutionistic. 

Whatever absolute value may be ascribed to the philosophy 
of Mr. Spencer, it deserves commendation for what is sometimes 
regarded as a defect,—its vigorous attempt to construct a com- 
plete system of philosophy on the basis of the principle of evo- 
lution. No doubt it is impossible for any thinker to produce a 
fully-rounded system, embracing all the content of the special 
sciences, as well as of the various historical sciences, so long as 
these are themselves in process of development ; and it is one 
of the defects of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, or perhaps rather of 
his mind, that he does not make due allowance for this inevitable 
limitation. Nevertheless, even an imperfect philosophy, which 
at least attempts to embrace all departments of life and thought, 
is better than separate masses of uncoordinated material. The 
principle by which Mr. Spencer seeks to bind together all forms 
of existence is that of Evolution. To appreciate the importance 
which he attaches to this idea, and the special meaning he gives 
to it, we must remember that he originally approached philos- 
ophy from the side of science, and that in the construction of his 
system he has been very little influenced by previous or contem- 
porary speculations other than those of the English empiricists. 
In his first work, Social Statics, indeed, published in 1850, he 
speaks of social development as the process in which a divine 
Idea is on the way to complete realization, an Idea which ap- 
pears in a lower form in Nature; but this teleological or idealistic 
conception of the universe, which he borrowed from Coleridge, 
and thus indirectly from Schelling, he soon abandoned for a 
purely empirical theory. From Von Baer he adopted the prin- 
cipal, which he afterwards employed on a larger and more 
ambitious scale, that ‘‘all organic development consists in a 
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change from a state of homogeneity to a state of heterogeneity.” 
This principle, in its universal form, he attempts, in his Progress : 
tts Laws and Cause, to derive from the law of the conservation of 
energy; and in the later editions of his First Principles he sup- 
plements it by the two subsidiary laws, that evolution is a tran- 
sition from diffusion to integration, and from incoherence to 
coherence. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Spencer’s view of Evolution that 
it was borrowed originally from the sphere of biology, and that 
he almost invariably conceives of it in mechanical terms. In his 
Principles of Psychology, indeed, he so far breaks with the Em- 
piricism of the Utilitarians as to deny the possibility of account- 
ing for the character of the individual consciousness by the 
experiences of the individual himself. This explains why he 
rejects even that limited interference of the state with the indi- 
vidual which Mill had allowed. Development in the mental, as 
in the material sphere, as he insists, can only take place very 
slowly, by means of many intermediate forms and stages; and 
therefore it is not possible, as Mill and Comte supposed, to pro- 
duce any desired character by a purposely designed plan of 
education. The great defect in the American Constitution is, in 
his view, due to its artificial character: as it did not grow up 
spontaneously, we cannot be astonished at the evils existing in 
the public life of the United States. Societies and constitutions 
are not made, but grow. There is, however, this difference be- 
tween a society and an organism, that in the former only the 
units possess consciousness ; and hence he advocates what 
Huxley happily called an Administrative Nuhilism, t.e., the free 
play of individual forces, the only function of the state being to 
prevent the aggression of individuals on one another ; and even 
this ‘negatively regulative’ control will, in his view, finally cease, 
when the individual spontaneously avoids all encroachments on 
the normal development of others. In the meantime, we must 
be contented with a ‘relative’ ethics ; which virtually means that 
we can only have an ‘absolute’ or scientific ethics when it is no 
longer required. 

Admiration for Mr. Spencer's laborious effort to construct a 
complete system of philosophy, and for his wide and varied— 
but, as scientific men tell me, not always accurate—acquaintance 
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with the special sciences, must not blind us to the speculative 
defects of his doctrine. While he has done much to free empiri- 
cism from a narrow individualism, he is to a large extent the vic- 
tim of an external and mechanical conception of evolution. He 
never gets rid of the preconception that the abstract methods of 
the physical sciences are adequate to the discovery of all truth, 
or at least of all truth that falls within the region of human ex- 
perience. The limitation in his point of view is indicated by his 
attempt to derive the law of evolution from the principle of the 
conservation of energy ; for, when this principle is assumed to be 
ultimate, it is obvious that spiritual life must be reduced in the 
last resort to the action and reaction of the organism and the en- 
vironment. Now, while we must admit that Mr. Spencer, in 
common with Darwin, Huxley and others, is right in insisting 
that no teleology can be of much worth which does not rest 
upon an enquiry into the causal connections of particular phe- 
nomena ; in other words, that no break can be found in the sys- 
tem of nature; it is none the less true that no degree of com- 
plexity in the constitution of a mechanical system will serve as a 
substitute for the principle of organic unity, if we are to account 
for the existence of living beings, not to speak of living beings 
who are conscious and self-conscious. The truth is that Mr. 
Spencer, like other scientific evolutionists, is unconsciously 
guided by the higher conception of a self-determining unity, an 
immanent purposiveness informing the whole process of the 
world, while his explicit philosophy only allows him to speak of 
a mechanical system. He rejects the doctrine of the earlier 
empiricists, that the experiences of the individual can be ex- 
plained from an analysis of the individual consciousness, and 
yet, in his psychology, he never gets rid of the atomic conception 
of mind as explicable from feelings and associations of feelings ; 
for, though he insists that the feelings of the individual are them- 
selves determined by ancestral experiences, yet, when these ex- 
periences are given, the only connections between them for 
which his system provides are those of external association. And 
hence, though he is forced to conclude that after all mind and 
matter are incommensurable, since there can be no transition 
from units of motion to units of feeling, it does not occur to him 
that he must revise the mechanical basis of his system. Hence 
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he falls back upon the curious see-saw, that we can only speak 
of matter in terms of mind, and of mind in terms of matter, or, 
as he also expresses it, that there are in us ‘‘ two conscious- 
nesses,’ —the consciousness of ideas within us, and the conscious- 
ness of motions without us—neither of which can be reduced to 
the other. It of course follows that, beyond the opposition of 
mind and matter, there is an unknown basis of reality, which, 
strangely enough, is said to be given in another ‘‘consciousness,” 
described as ‘“‘ vague ’’ or indeterminate. That a fourth “ con- 
sciousness,’ and indeed an infinite number of ‘‘consciousnesses,”’ 
would be required on his theory does not seem to have suggested 
itself to him. Mr. Spencer is therefore driven by the logic of his 
system to take refuge in his well-known doctrine of an Absolute 
Reality, of which we can only know that we know nothing. Be- 
yond the phenomenal or relative, as he maintains, there is a 
noumenal or absolute ; and to this shadowy region he banishes 
the religious consciousness. 

While Mr. Spencer's doctrine of the Absolute is self-contra- 
dictory, it is nevertheless an honest attempt to overcome the 
supposed antagonism of science and religion. In this respect 
Mr. Spencer participates in that impulse to the reconciliation of 
apparent opposites, which was first expressed in a definite and 
articulate form by Hegel, and which has governed all the best 
minds of the nineteenth century. The method, however, by 
which Mr. Spencer would do justice to religion is to reduce its 
claims to respect to the bare enunciation that there 1s an Abso- 
lute. He would make it harmless by giving it nothing to do. 
The history of religion, as he thinks, has consisted in recognizing 
more and more the impossibility of any finite mind comprehend- 
ing the Power which conceals itself behind the veil of the phe- 
nomenal; so that at last it is openly confessed that “to think 
that God is, as we can think Him to be, is blasphemy.” But 
science is no more successful than religion in enabling us to com- 
ptehend the Absolute. Such conceptions as time and space, 
motion and force, consciousness and personality, lead to contra- 
diction the moment we attempt to transfer them to the Absolute. 
And to his mind the reason is, as Hamilton and Mansel have 
shown, that from the very nature of our knowledge we can only 
comprehend the finite and limited. Mr. Spencer, however, 
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refuses to say with Hamilton and Mansel that the Absolute is a 
purely negative conception. Knowledge consists in defining and 
limiting, but there must be something which is defined and 
limited, and which can exist independently of the particular 
form it receives in our consciousness. When religion and science 
recognize that our knowledge is relative and phenomenal, the 
former will no longer claim to reveal the incomprehensible, or 
attempt to intrude into the realm of definite knowledge ; while 
science will admit that the Absolute is a veritable Reality, and 
will leave to religion this incomprehensible ‘ mystery.’ 

It was not to be expected that this mysterious ‘‘x-to-the- 
nth,’’ as Mr. Frederic Harrison calls it, should be accepted as 
satisfactory by those who, while acknowledging the justice of the 
claim made by the special sciences to admit nothing which con- 
tradicts the system of nature, were just as convinced of the im- 
portance of the interests represented by art, philosophy and 
religion. Trained to look at the world through the eyes of Plato 
and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, they discerned that the philosophy 
of Mr. Spencer, suggestive as it was, was fundamentally incoher- 
ent and ended in self-contradiction. Thus was initiated the 
third phase of English philosophy, the beginning of which may 
be dated from the publication of Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s Secret 
of Hegel in 1865, though it really began earlier under the unob- 
trusive influence of Jowett, then Tutor of Balliol. This specu- 
lative movement pointed back to Coleridge, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Carlyle and Emerson ; but these writers had not been 
able to bring their intuitions into anything like an articulated 
system, and therefore had not had a very definite influence upon 
philosophy, though they had powerfully affected English thought, 
and prepared the soil for the new idealistic movement. It is a 
mistake to suppose that English Idealism consists in a mere 
blind acceptance of the Hegelian philosophy. Its representatives 
have, indeed, been powerfully influenced by Hegel’s conception 
of the rationality of the actual, by his doctrine that the antagon- 
ism of ideas and theories is not absolute, but admits of solution 
by a union of the elements of truth involved in competing con- 
ceptions, and by his fundamental idea that the Absolute is 
actually knowable, and is not for ever excluded from the realm 
of human experience ; but they have differed from Hegel, and 
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from one another, in their mode of applying these fundamental 
ideas. The truth is that while the English mind can be stimu- 
lated and fertilized by foreign conceptions, it cannot accept ideas 
unfamiliar to its habitual modes of thought without reacting 
upon them and reading them in the light of its own experience. 
Apart from this, it was impossible that Englishmen, living in the 
end of the nineteenth century, after the great scientific advance 
in the special sciences, and especially in biology under the in- 
fluence of. Darwin and his followers ; living, moreover, at a time 
when the conception of development had been applied to all 
branches of history, and especially to the history of religion ; it 
was Impossible that they could accept the Hegelian philosophy 
in the form in which it was stated by its author. What, then, 
are the characteristics of this later English Idealism ? It neither 
accepts the doctrine of a transcendent God, separated from the 
world and therefore incomprehensible, nor does it take refuge in 
Agnosticism. Its endeavour is to show that the world which 
falls within the region of our experience is essentially spiritual, 
and is comprehensible by man, who is in his essence spiritual. 
To establish this doctrine, in a way that will satisfy not only the 
heart but the intellect, is its main object, and the reason for its 
existence. It refuses to accept any compromise, such as that 
suggested by Lotze in Germany, and accepted in a modified 
form by his English imitators, according to which our actual 
experience has an intuitive completeness that eludes the grasp 
of reflective thought. In contrast to this rehabilitation in a new 
form of the opposition of the ideal and the real, it maintains 
that philosophy must either be able to define the principles which 
constitute the essential nature of the actual or confess itself 
bankrupt. Hence Idealism endeavours to show that the mechan- 
ical view of the world, which serves as the indispensable working- 
conception of the physical sciences, is true within the limited 
sphere to which alone it applies; but that, while the results of 
these sciences must be thankfully accepted, they must be rein- 
terpreted from the point of view of a spiritual unity, if we would 
construct an adequate theory of Reality asa whole. Idealism can 
admit no absolute opposition even between things that seem at 
first sight so antagonistic as matter and mind, finite and infinite, 
the world and God. It maintains that, since matter is a dis- 
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tinction within the world of experience as constituted by mind, 
it has no meaning apart from mind ; that the finite is unthinkable 
apart from the infinite; the world apart from God. Idealism, 
however, admits, or rather contends, that within the one spiritual 
universe there are various grades of reality, in which the nature 
of the Single Principle is more or less definitely expressed ; and 
it therefore holds that the reality of every being that can be 
called individual implies some form of self-determination, which 
yet is possible only because the individual is in its essence ident- 
ical with the Principle of the universe. The course of human 
history it therefore regards as the process in which the individuals 
forming the spiritual organism of humanity rise to self-conscious- 
ness, and in doing so to the consciousness of the Principle which 
gives reality to them all; but it also recognizes that, while man 
is able to comprehend the essential nature of this Principle, he 
can never exhaust the infinite complexity of the forms in which 
it is manifested. Thus understood, Idealism can never be a 
rival of the special sciences, but must receive from them the 
content which it re-interprets from the spiritual point of view ; 
it cannot take the place of Art and Literature, but can only seek 
to discover their meaniug and value as specific forms which ex- 
press in the medium of imagination and feeling what can be 
expressed in no other way; it cannot be a substitute for Religion, 
which consists in the response of the whole spiritual nature to 
the Absolute Spirit; but on the other hand, Science, Art and 
Religion cannot take the place of Philosophy, because only Phil- 
osophy can bring to light the articulate system of principles 
which expresses the nature of the one Spiritual Principle. 

The present problem of philosophy, then, seems to me to be 
at once more arduous and more hopeful of solution than ever 
before. Science and philosophy no longer present to each other 
a bristling and irreconcilable front. There are of course still 
many who cannot see there way to the acceptance of Absolute 
Idealism ; but it is safe to say that some form of Idealism is the 
philosophical creed of all who have devoted to the subject the 
degree of attention essential to a full and impartial judgment. 
It is an entire mistake to suppose that philosophy is continually en- 
gaged in beating out the same old mill-track. Its present position, 
as I have tried to indicate, has been reached through stress and 
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conflict, but for that very reason it represents a solid gain. What, 
then, it may be asked, still remains to be done? We shall best 
answer this question by taking a hasty glance at the various 
branches of philosophy. 

(1) In Metaphysic it has been, as I think, definitively set- 
tled that the only conception adequate to the whole wealth of 
reality is that of Spirit. But such a conception, if it is to be 
saved from barrenness, must be developed into a complete system 
of subordinate conceptions. This was what Hegel attempted to 
do, and there can be no doubt that he achieved a large measure 
of success. The work, however, as Green once said, ‘‘ has to be 
done all over again,” if only because Hegel expressed himself in 
a terminology so abstract and forbidding as to be almost unin- 
telligible to the ordinary English mind. Much has already been 
done towards the construction of such a Metaphysic by Green, 
Caird, Bradley, Bosanquet and others ; but much still remains 
to be done. The progress of the sciences has led to an approx- 
imation of science and philosophy. Mathematicians, physicists, 
chemists and biologists have been led to seek for a more precise 
formulation of the conceptions which lie at the basis of their own 
department of knowledge, and the metaphysician cannot afford 
to despise their conclusions, though he must bring them into 
harmony and system, and contemplate them in the fuller light of 
the spiritual principle which Idealism has established. In this 
task he will find himself much aided by the recent development 
in the sphere of Logic; which, indeed, is really a branch of 
Metaphysic. The old formal Logic is virtually out-grown, and 
the Inductive Logic of Mill suffers from the limitations of his 
general point of view. The new Logic is therefore neither de- 
ductive nor inductive, but organic. It seeks to formulate the 
process by which thought grasps in reflective form the content 
of the real world, and therefore it must be a system of concep- 
tions, expressing the articulations of the known world in their 
subordination and inter-conuection. 

(2) Like Metaphysic, Psychology demands reconstruction. 
The prevalent tendency to specialization, the ultimate justifica- 
tion of which lies in the conviction, for which Metaphysic must 
supply the reasoned basis, that the world is rational in all its 
parts ;—this tendency has led some psychologists to speak as if 
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psychology were merely a branch of physics. But, though it is no 
doubt true that the mind is inseparable from the living organism, 
while this again is in one point of view a physical thing, to be 
treated like other physical things, we have to remember that it is 
in its essence spiritual, and hence that no satisfactory psychology 
can be constructed which does not recognize that its object is 
the process by which the individual mind gradually rises into the 
region where the spiritual principle which constitutes the essence 
of the world is explicitly disclosed to it. In such psychologists 
as Mr. James Ward and Mr. Stout this spiritual conception of 
the mind is to a large extent appreciated ; the result being that 
they give us a psychology much more satisfactory than the old 
introspective and empirical psychologies, both of which were 
based upon the abstraction of a separate soul. There is, however, 
still much to be done, before the results of psycho-physical in- 
vestigation and of analytical psychology have been incorporated 
in a spiritual psychology. Here also we must remember that no 
satisfactory results can be reached, unless we recognize, on the 
one hand, that the mind is not a separate and independent sub- 
stance, but a living self-determining spiritual principle, and, on 
the other hand, that self-consciousness is a process in which the 
mind can know itself only as it knows the world. 

(3) In Ethics we have reached a point where the opposition 
of the good of the individual and the good of others is seen to be 
untenable. The good of the individual can only consist in the 
self-realization of what subserves the good of all, and, on the 
other hand, the good of all cannot be secured without the com- 
pletest development of the latent capacities of all the individuals 
who are organs in the total organism of society. We can no 
longer accept the individualistic point of view of the Utilitarians, 
that each man is seeking, and is justified in seeking, the greatest 
amount of pleasure ; nor can it be admitted, with the Scientific 
Evolutionists, that morality is a process in which the individual 
is the passive medium of social forces, with no more initiative 
than the cogs and wheels of a machine. A satisfactory Ethics 
breaks down the opposition of the individual and society, by 
maintaining that, as society is a spiritual organism, private 
morality can only consist in the self-realization of all the powers 
by which the individual can make himself a worthy organ of the 
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common weal, and social morality can only be adequate when it 
is the expression of the free development of every member of the 
whole. An idealistic Ethics has no objection in principle to any 
practical method of developing the spiritual nature of the indi- 
vidual, which is consistent with the production of the highest 
type of citizen ; and hence it not only admits, but demands, that 
the statesman should never forget what he is too apt to forget, 
that this is the end of all legislation. At the same time it 
recognizes that the end involves the development of self-conscious 
persons, and therefore it rejects all interference with the free play 
of individuals which tends to destroy their nature as spiritual 
beings, and to make them a mere means of what the statesman 
—who is tempted, especially in a democratic society, to take 
very short views—may imagine to be for their good. Since 
Idealism is based upon the principle that man is essentially 
rational, while yet society is ever in process, it refuses to bind 
itself down to any form of society as ultimate; maintaining that, 
while the rational will must prevail, the precise form in which it 
will be realized in the future can only be learned by hard-won 
and ever-watchful experience. This abstention from prophecy, 
however, does not prevent it from rejecting out-grown forms of 
society, or divining the direction in which progress must be 
made. 

(4) Lastly, the Philosophy of Religion has made very great 
progress in the last half of the nineteenth century. The result 
of the wider outlook has been to expand the conception of re- 
ligion, so as to embrace all its forms from the lowest to the high- 
est. The development of the religious consciousness can no 
longer be considered in separation from the development of con- 
sciousness as a whole. Idealism refuses to accept the agnostic 
position that the goal of religion is the bare consciousness of an 
indefinable Reality, and that in its progress it has been forced to 
retire from one sphere after another, until only the empty and 
shadowy realm of the Unknowable is left for it to rule over. On 
the contrary, it maintains that the process through which the 
religious consciousness has passed ts one in which, with what- 
ever temporary obscuration, it has advanced to an ever more 
comprehensive and at the same time more specific consciousness 
of the spirituality of the universe. If any one supposes that re- 
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ligion can only be preserved by secluding it in a separate region 
of its own, where it may preserve its life unspotted by the pro- 
press of science, art and philosophy, this only shows that he has 
not entered into the spirit of the nineteenth century, but is still, 
like Bunyan’s giant, sitting in the mouth of his cave “grinning” 
—a Scotchman would say ‘‘girning ’’—at the pilgrims who wend 
their toilsome way to the Celestial City. The progress of phi- 
losophy has shown that this separatist attitude is one of unstable 
equilibrium, which leads either to obscurantism or to scepticism. 
But, while Idealism maintains that the development of religion 
has been towards a spiritual conception of the universe, it is not 
committed to any @ priori scheme of the precise steps by which 
the race has reached this result. It therefore welcomes as a 
valuable ally all historical investigations into the earlier stages of 
the religious consciousness, attaching special value to the results 
of recent biblical criticism and to the history of theological con- 
ceptions, which enable us to trace with some certainty the actual 
development of Christianity from earlier phases of the religious 
consciousness, and the process by which its intuition of the 
spirituality of the universe has been gradually expanded and 
deepened, and freed from the ‘beggarly elements’ that still clung 
to it in its earlier stages. Idealism is therefore prepared to ac- 
cept the established results of historical criticism, and to employ 
them as a means of giving greater precision and definiteness to 
its system of ideas; only reserving the right to re-interpret these 
results in the light of its central principle, that ‘‘ God is Spirit,” 
and Spirit manifested in what may seem the least significant 
fact as well as in the most complete organism of society. If the 
view which I have tried to indicate is substantially true, as I be- 
lieve it is, the philosophy of the future will be at once idealistic 
and realistic; for, while it 1s based upon a spiritual view of the 
universe, It recognizes that the complete determination of this 
view will require for its realization the combined efforts of all the 
sciences, physical and historical, and the future experiences of 
all civilized states. This comprehensive vision has not been 
achieved by the labours of any single school of thought ; it is 
the product of that reconciling spirit which has been slowly 
won by firmly pressing each one-sided svstetn to the point where 
its defects become clearly visible and a higher synthesis emerges. 
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That the future will be confronted by similar antagonisms is be- 
yond doubt; but I think we may safely say that they will be an- 
tagonisms admitting of more easy solution, because based on the 
ground of the ‘‘rationality of the actual.” One such antagonism 
has already displayed itself in the conflict of Pessimism and 
Optimism ; but, when we look more closely, we see that such 
pessimists as Von Hartmann are at bottom merely protesting 
against the ‘‘ optimistic sophistries of comfortable moles,’’ who 
do not recognize that, in the slow education of the race, pain 
and evil are essential to the full development of spiritual life. 
Future generations, as I feel certain, will more and more come 
to see that, while the conception of God as Spirit is an impreg- 
nable fortress of rational faith, that conception, so far from being 
incompatible with the strife and conflict of our earthly life, is un- 
intelligible without it. If the hard toil of centuries of thought 
has established—what religious men in all ages have felt in every 
fibre of their being-—that the principle which lies at the heart of 
things is spiritual, a new zest and blessedness is added to life, in 
the presence of which a philosophy of despair is an anachronism, 
contradicted by the whole experience of the past. The great 
philosophers, like the great poets, while they have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the evil in the world, have never ceased to 
maintain that ‘‘God’s tn his heaven, all’s right with the world ;”’ 
and if, in their increased sensitiveness to all that touches hu- 
manity, life has become for them more solemn and more earnest, 
the optimism of the modern thinker and singer seems to me to 
have become deeper and truer than in any previous age. 

Then, welcome each rebutf 

That turns earth's smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but po! 

Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 

grudge the throe! 
JouHN WatTSsoN. 





SYMPOSIUM ON THE “UNIVERSITY QUESTION.” 


T one of the Conferences, held Feb. 11-16, the Principal 

asked for a frank interchange of views on this question, 

and suggested that the article which was published in the last 

QUEEN’S QUARTERLY might be taken as a text for comments or 

criticisms. We give a summary of the remarks made by the 

principal speakers on the occasion. Dr. Watson opened the 
discussion as follows : 

‘‘ Principal Grant, in his article on the University Question, 
strikes the true key-note when he says that the real question is 
‘what its for the interest of the Province as a whole,’ and, again, 
‘whether our higher education, which in the long run moulds 
and inspires our system, shall be encouraged to develope freely.’ 
This last statement is even truer than it obviously is. All ap- 
plied knowledge rests upon the study of principles. This is one 
thing the Germans have understood, and therefore their whole 
system encourages emulation in the study of principles. Except 
by an exceptional gift of nature, progress has always been made 
through the instrumentality of men who have begun with a 
thorough study of principles. This applies to humane studies, 
as well as to the special sciences. The heart of University study 
must therefore always be a thorough grasp of principles. And 
it must be disinterested. This must be emphasized, because 
there is a prejudice abroad that it is not principles, but merely 
their special application, that we ought to teach our young 
men and women. No doubt we must teach applications, but 
unless we encourage the study of principles, we shall never pro- 
duce scholars and scientific men of the first rank, and must con- 
tinue to occupy a subordinate place among the civilized nations 
of the world. Nay, the present low ideal of education will be 
more and more accentuated, and will ultimately expel even. the 
remnant of a higher ideal which still makes itself felt. No one 
who has the real interests of Canada at heart can contemplate 
with any complacency the dying-out of men who love truth for 
itself and are prepared to make large sacrifices for it. 

What is the present state of things? President Loudon 
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has told us that our Secondary Education could hardly be worse 
than it is. With certain reservations I believe that President 
Loudon is right, and that a drastic reform of our Secondary 
Education is urgently called for. It therefore seems to me of 
great importance that the future curriculum of our High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes should be determined by the combined 
efforts of the best educational experts in the province. Assuming 
President Loudon to be right, it is hard to resist the conviction 
that a majority of the Senate of Toronto University has consent- 
ed to or initiated a bad system of Secondary Education, and has 
embodied an imperfect ideal of education in the matriculation 
examination, which again reacts on the studies in the High 
Schools. There is, undoubtedly, a remnant in the Senate of 
Toronto University who know better, but, for some reason or 
other, their ideas have not had due weight. Now, the matricula- 
tion examination affects Queen’s as well as Toronto, and ought to 
be determined by the united voices of both Universities. For the 
matriculation examination we are not responsible: we have to 
adopt that of Toronto, or force High School teachers to double 
the number of their classes for matriculation. In the interest of 
higher education it is time that this should cease. At present 
we are helpless. When we made a modest suggestion some time 
ago as to the character of the matriculation examination, our com- 
munication was not even acknowledged, and of course we sent 
no more communications. My point, then, is that when the 
Government officially recognizes us as an educational organ of the 
Province, we shall then as a matter of course have a share in de- 
termining the character of the education of the province. I feel 
certain the result will be good. Education is a very difficult mat- 
ter, and should be carefully considered by those directly interested 
in it. We don’t claim all wisdom, but we claim to have a little; 
and in any case it is important that the matter should be discussed 
from different points of view. Whether the Government gives us 
financial aid or not seems to me less important than that it should 
officially recognize that we are on the same educational level as 
Toronto. It is for the interest of the whole province that all who 
are responsible for our higher education should have a direct 
opportunity of letting their influence be felt. The combined rep- 
resentatives of Toronto and Queen’s could have no difficulty in 
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improving the present matriculation examination. For this 
reason I think that the present lop-sided arrangement should 
come to an end, and until this takes place I despair of any radical 
improvement in our Secondary Education. 

We must carefully distinguish two things that differ—free- 
dom and vulgar rivalry. A University must be free, if it is to be 
a University at all; but there is no value in the vulgar rivalry 
for students. By the present anomalous state of things we have 
been forced to accept the matriculation of Toronto. A common 
matriculation examination, based upon the consent of both Uni- 
versities, would put an end to this wretched state of things, and 
leave each University free to emulate its neighbour in the pro- 
duction of genuine students of humane letters and science. At 
present our Universities, as President Loudon points out, are, in 
most subjects, very little above the level of a good English 
public school or a German Gymnasium. Weare still,as Curtius 
said years ago, an ‘ unscientific people,’ and, unless things 
mend, we are going to be more and more ‘ unscientific,’ in 
Curtius’ sense of the term. What would that great scholar 
have said had he learned that in a University city this year not 
even a single pupil has entered the Collegiate Institute in Greek ! 
No matter who may be responsible for this scandalous state of 
things, it is obvious that it is the duty of all University men who 
value the honour of the nation, to unite in restoring the higher 
education to its proper place in our educational system.” 





The subjoined statement of the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of 
Sarnia, was then read: 

‘‘The University question, as it is commonly called, is in 
reality the question of the Higher Education of the country, and 
as such it demands the wisest and most earnest consideration. 
It is not as some of the professed friends of ‘‘Toronto Univer- 
sity’’ proclaimed in hysterical tones that it was—the demands of 
one institution against another or of Queen’s coming to despoil 
Toronto of her just claims. It is simply the practical question. 
‘ What will be best for the country at large? What will tend to 
further the interests of higher education in the Province? What 
will best meet the needs of all our people ?’ 

That Queen’s is in the truest sense a national institution, 
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that the welfare of the country, especially Eastern Ontario, needs 
her services, that the work she does is of as high an order as 
that done by any other institution in the land, and therefore, that 
her claims on public recognition are unassailable, are self-evident 
truths to me. But of these I do not now speak, wishing only to 
emphasize the need of educating the public mind on the whole 
subject involved. 

That higher education as being the very life of a country 
and the source of its prosperity has a claim upon the Govern- 
ment of that country for liberal support is a truth that all intelli- 
gent men admit. And educated men know that on no object 
can public money be spent to greater advantage than on the 
higher education of a people. 

But the great hindrance hitherto has always been the fact 
that the great mass of the people do not see the merits of the 
case. Even some of their representatives are not sufficiently 
alive to its supreme importance. They do not see that it tells 
directly on the commonwealth. The obstacle in the way hitherto 
has been the low tone of mind that says—‘ We have no interest 
in the question: there is nothing in it for us: we get no gain 
from University training: let those who want it provide for it: 
what we need is the practical, or something that belongs to our 
bread and butter.’ Surely University men can see the absurdity 
of this position, and should, above all things, point out its fallacy, 
knowing as they do that theory comes before practice, and that 
all mechanical appliances, and all that is practical in life, all that 
has helped forward the industry and progress of the people has 
been first thought out in the laboratory, or in the study of the 
thinker, and that nations take their relative position according 
as higher education has been favoured or neglected. This is the 
secret of even the industrial success of Germany. 

Moreover, intelligent workingmen know that University 
training ts almost the only channel through which their sons 
can pass into more important and efficient spheres of service, 
and that the majority of our students are not from the families 
of the rich. Obviously what is needed is to educate the people to 
a truer appreciation of the merits of this question. What the 
exigencies of the hour demand to be done is that educational 
centres, instead of pulling against each other and thereby weak- 
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ening their moral force, imagining that what one gets is so much 
taken from the other, should rather, as formers of public opinion 
and guardians of higher education, unite their forces, make com- 
mon cause, and press a claim which no government could afford 
to overlook. For if they are not prepared to take a broad states- 
manlike view of the whole situation where need we look for it ? 
This is, as I understand it, the position taken by Principal Grant 
in his article on the subject in the last QUEEN’s QUARTERLY. 

The government itself may feel the force of the argument, 
and personally be most anxious to respond to claims so rational 
and urgent. But what can they do unless their supporters up- 
hold them. And what can the local members of Parliament do 
unless their constituents support them? Therefore the need of 
letting light in on this question, and by line upon line educating 
the public sentiment of the country. And let us be careful to 
show that this is not a question of party politics, but one that 
must rest upon the patriotism and public spirit of our people. 
Anything that tends to bias this discussion or give it a partizan 
outlook or local colouring is to be deprecated.”’ 





Professor McNaughton was called upon and said,— 

“It seems to me that Dr. Watson has hit the nail on the 
head. Not the least important aspect of the University Question 
is the one to which he has called attention. The control of the 
Higher Education in this province has been entirely in the hands 
of the Senate of Toronto University. That control has been 
exercised in what must be called on the whole a rather Philistine 
direction. I am sure that if Queen’s were recognized by the 
government, and could therefore make her voice heard authori- 
tatively on matters of Higher Education, the province as a whole 
would benefit and the better elements in Toronto University 
itself would obtain a welcome reinforcement. 

I should like to say a word suggested by the communication 
read from Dr. Thompson on the popular fallacy of ‘practical’ 
education. As if any subject could be called unpractical which 
appeals to the intelligent curiosity of men! The first ‘practical’ 
interest in education is the training and sharpening of the su- 
preme instrument for all ‘ practical’ achievement, viz., the 
human mind, and any means which leads to that end is ‘practical’ 
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in the highest degree. Besides, how can we tell what are the 
limits of the practical applicability of any the results of the dis- 
interested search for truth? More than two thousand years ago 
a Greek mathematician worked out the properties of the ellipse. 
That seemed an absolutely barren speculation, with no possible 
relation whatever to the actual work-a-day world. It remained 
so, a perfectly idle, useless piece of ‘unpractical’ theory for cen- 
turies, until one fine day Kepler discovered that the planets move 
in elliptic orbits round the sun; and then Newton came and 
based upon this fact his discovery of universal gravitation. 
Hence, among other things, the whole science of astronomy, and 
resting on that among much else the whole art of navigation. 
And so every ship that sails the sea does so in virtue of the ‘un- 
practical’ speculations of an old Greek who lived more than two 
thousand years ago. 

Our greatest ‘ practical’ concern is to be an intelligent 
people. If we are that, success will come to us in every sphere. 
If we are not, we shall fall behind all round in the race which is 
becoming keener every day. Heyne said at the beginning of 
last century that France ruled the land, England the sea, and 
Germany—the air! They who rule the air, as Germany has 
shown, will soon or late rule land and sea. England has partly 
forgotten this. She must learn it again if she is to hold her 
place. Canada must recognize it and support her schools and 
universities accordingly if she is ever to come to anything either 
by land or sea.” 





Mr. Gracey, of Gananoque, said :—‘‘ The time is ripe for 
agitating this question in Ontario, because the matter must come 
before the legislature at an early date. Toronto University, the 
only one which has received aid from the state, is sorely pressed 
for want of revenue. It is running behind every year, and now 
appeals to the province for more adequate support. This appeal 
cannot be ignored by the Government. Because it cannot let 
the Provincial University continue to run deeper and deeper into 
debt ; and, on the other hand, it can neither make the revenue 
cover the work now found necessary, nor cut down the work to 
fit the revenue. But when this question comes up in the legis- 
lature the friends of Queen’s will have their opportunity to pre- 
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sent their very strong case. Queen’s has a claim which cannot 
be ignored. The work she has done and is doing for the Pro- 
vince and the Dominion, the strong sentiments of loyalty she 
has developed in her graduates, the increasing number of her 
students, and the esteem for her which pervades the whole com- 
munity about her, illustrated by the extraordinary liberality of 
the city of Kingston, show that Queen’s is one of the great insti- 
tutions of our country. One-fifth of the work done in the inter- 
mediate education in the province is done by graduates of 
Queen’s, and the training of these graduates has not cost the 
province a dollar in either endowment or annual grants. An in- 
stitution with such a record can surely go with a good conscience 
and ask recognition, and ask to be assisted out of the public 
funds with something like proportionate liberality, when the 
legislature is asked to help Toronto University out of her present 
financial difficulty. What the friends of Queen’s can do and 
should do now is to leaven the public mind, as far as they can, 
with reasonable views, first, on the importance of thoroughly ef- 
ficient University work in Ontario; and, secondly, the reason- 
ableness of Queen’s claim in the circumstances to a share of Pro- 
vincial help to ensure still greater efficiency. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


I have been asked to contribute to the symposium on the 
question of education in Ontario some general impressions of the 
schools in England. Of the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
Schools—the one supported by local rates, the others in some 
measure by subscriptions, and both very largely maintained by 
state aid—I am hardly able to speak. These schools are entire- 
ly elementary as a rule, and in general parents who can manage 
to send their children elsewhere, do so and are wise to doit. Nor 
do I wish to speak of Preparatory Schools,* generally kept by 
private persons, where children are prepared for the Public 
Schools to which the boys will go and the High Schools which 
are exclusively for the girls. The High School is a comparative- 
ly modern development, but the Public Schools are immemorial. 


I use here the phrase Public Schools as a convenient term to cover 


*Boys from these and sometimes from the Board Schools compete for entrance 
scholarships at the Public Schools, whence in time they may goto the Universities, 
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at once those great foundations, some extremely old and others 
more recently created after their model, which are the Public 
Schools of England properly so called, and the less imposing but 
not less ancient Grammar Schools. Shrewsbury is an example 
of the latter developing in the rgth century into the former under 
the rule of Dr. Butler and Dr. Kennedy. 

What I have to say applies then to these two classes of 
Public Schools, and, as I shall shew, applies to them in very 
various measure. My personal experience is of the Grammar 
School, but the points I shall emphasize are true a fortiori of the 
other class. 

The first thing to remark is that there is in England no uni- 
versal or even widely accepted system of secondary education, as 
there is in Ontario. That 1s to say, while the government takes 
care that the revenues of an ancient bequest or foundation are 
not diverted from the School concerned to an extraneous object, 
it leaves the control of the School to the School’s own governors, 
and the curriculum generally to the head master within certain 
very wide margins. Possibly the governors may have something 
to say as to the curriculum in some Schools, but it is probably 
as a rule left to the head master, who, however, has not as much 
licence as might be supposed. For, after all, he and his col- 
leagues, the governors and boys, are all ruled by tradition, and 
every School has its own tradition, stronger or weaker as may be. 

The tradition of a School depends ona hundred things— 
the School’s history, which may extend over centuries, the charac- 
ter and tone of the School during the last few decades, the head 
master and his predecessors, the assistant masters and their tra- 
ditions, associations with some particular college in Cambridge 
or Oxford (the great example is given by Eton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge), the type of boy that has regularly led the 
School in manners, studies and games, and so forth. But, above 
all, there is the public opinion, not merely of the English society 
at large, but of the School’s own public—its Old Boys, and of the 
similar ‘‘ publics” of other Schools, all focussed in the Univer- 
sities. If you know what becomes of the best boys of a School, 
you can tell at once the general character of the School. 

The Public Schools are thus all under the influence of Uni- 
versity opinion, in a large sense of the term. It is not that the 


atten 
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Professors of the Universities shape English education, for they 
are a mere handful and often have little weight in forming Uni- 
versity opinion, but the great mass of men with University de- 
grees have a voice in guiding, though it be only indirectly, the 
destinies of the University. In particular, the 400 or 500 resi- 
dent Masters of Arts at Cambridge and at Oxford (the lecturers 
and ‘“‘dons’”’ of the colleges and others engaged in teaching or 
research) control education, but if a majority of these go too far 
in any direction they are very liable to be outvoted with the aid 
of non-residents, as happens now and then when some revolution- 
ary ‘‘grace”’ is proposed. 

To sum up, education in the Universities and the schools is 
controlled by the pressure of the opinion of the educated public 
—the people who have been through the Schools and the Univer- 
sities and mean their sons to follow them—and, it should be re- 
membered, amongst this educated public are naturally nearly all 
the masters in the Schools. Consequently, no man and no group 
of men can control the Schools or introduce or remove any sub- 
ject of instruction without convincing the educated opinion of the 
country. Here and there a head master may have some pet 
hobby taught in his own School, but he can do no more. Need- 
less to say, the government keeps out of these matters, in the 
trust that the people most concerned will know what is best and 
be thoroughly disinterested in doing it. 

I should like to indicate briefly how the Schools are affected 
by this rule of educated tradition in three directions—govern- 
ment, curriculum and environment. 

The government of the Public Schools is as various as their 
origin. The powers behind the Head Master are to most of us 
remote and shadowy. As longas he keeps within what is reason- 
able he has his own way about nearly everything—studies, games, 
masters, boys, servants, houses. This power means immense 
responsibility and involves a correspondingly large salary. So 
its power and its pay make a head mastership the prize of the 
profession, well worth waiting for and in general only to be won 
by a reputation for honestly good work and capability. The as- 
sistant masters are generally chosen by the Head Master, who 
will not ask if they have certificates from any ‘‘ School of Peda- 
gogy, but what degree or other academic or athletic distinction 
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they have obtained, and will trust that in six months at most 
they either will be practised teachers or will have realized they 
never were meant to be and never will be. Such assistant mas- 
ters may begin with a salary of $750 to $1,250, in addition to 
their residence and board, and they may rise a great deal higher, 
particularly in the larger Public Schools where they may be set 
in charge of ‘‘ Houses,’’ where thirty boys (the limit at Upping- 
ham) or more will board. The assistant master is thus responsi- 
ble to a man of academic training, who has been an assistant 
himself and knows the University and the School. Thus there is 
a comfortable tenure and a tolerable income to attract men to 
make teaching their profession for life. 

The curriculum of a School is affected by the traditions of 
its class and by its own history. Thus it has been the rule at 
Pocklington School and the Merchant Taylors’ School in London 
(a great school founded by one of the old city companies or 
guilds) that Hebrew shall be taught. But in general the curri- 
cnlum is made to fit the requirements of the Universities. In 
each University there are about eighteen Colleges, each of which 
annually offers from six to thirty scholarships, exhibitions and 
sizarships to be competed for by school-boys. The Colleges set 
their own examinations for these, and as they look rather toward 
the standard a man must finally attain to win an Honours degree 
than to that of the examinations corresponding to matriculation 
in Ontario, they try by stiffening their papers to be sure of getting 
the best boys. Consequently the School has to prepare boys up 
to a much higher point than is dove in Ontario, and all its work 
is regulated by the requirements for the degree at the end of the 
long course, and not by the entrance examination at the beginning. 
To manage this, serious education begins at once on a boy's 
entering the School. (I for example began Latin rather late in life 
—about ten or eleven.) The work is graded upwards and boys will 
consequently enter the Vth Forms (the VIth is the highest), as 
well prepared as we find them coming to college here. In the 
Vth and Vith a boy will specialize heavily—twenty hours a week 
perhaps may be given to Classics or Mathematics or Science as 
he may choose—and when he enters the University he will have 
read about as much of the Classics as is required in Canada for 
an Honour degree. There is no universal examination like the 
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Ontario matriculation, and a School may take the Oxford or the 
Cambridge ‘‘ Locals,” or the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
examinations, or manage for itself as the Head Master may ar- 
range. But in any case the pace is set by the scholarship exam- 
inations held by the Cambridge and Oxford Colleges about a year 
before the elected scholars will enter on residence. it may be 
that not more than two or three boys from a School will compete 
for these scholarships, but the curriculum is arranged to suit 
them. Meanwhile the boys who do not go to the University, will 
in the Vth and VIth have a course equivalent to our first two 
years at College without Philosophy, and perhaps I might say 
without English, but that this might lead to misapprehension. 

There is little formal teaching of English, but a great deal of 
indirect training in it. 

Lastly, tradition makes the indescribable environment of an 
English Public School what it is. Every School has a well-under- 
stood series of ‘‘ taboos ”—such and such things are ‘‘ bad form,” 
and the ‘‘ man” who does them is a “‘ bounder.” Public opinion 
is all-powerful except in the large day Schools, where as in Man- 
chester and London, boys come from great distances daily and 
spend nearly all the daylight not absorbed in School on the 
underground railway or the tram, and even in such Schools pub- 
lic opinion counts for a great deal. A boy will often enter the 
Public School at eight or nine and stay there ten years. It be- 
comes in a way lis regiment, his college, his club: he is formed 
by the masters and by the teaching, and very noticeably by the 
other boys and the games; and at last he comes to have a 
loyalty, often amounting to something like a passion, for his 
School. Under the masters the VIth form boy rules the School, 
partly through his age and knowledge of traditions, and partly 
because of a deliberate delegation of power to him by the head 
master. He may set impositions and in some cases inflict cor- 
poral punishment, and the general experience seems to be that 
this arrangement is good for everybody—the VIth form boy and 
the small boy in particular. In the lower forms the boy learns 
obedience and respect for authority ; in the VIth ke tastes re- 
sponsibility and practises the exercise of authority ; and through- 
out tradition fixes the limits for him. One very happy result of 
these school arrangements is the feeling of a common life, shared 
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by boys and masters, and a resultant tendency to friendships be. 
tween them which are helpful to both.* 

| To resume in conclusion: There is no definite system of 
secondary education in England. Each School is governed and 
moulded by its own traditions, subject to the undefined but not 
less real influence of University standards. These standards are 
kept up by the competition of the Colleges within the Universities 
to secure the best possible boys for their own scholarships, by 
the general pressure of the best educated opinion not formally 
enforced but felt upon education, and by its free interaction be- 
tween Cambridge and Oxford, between College and College, 
School and College, and School and School. Ina word, though, 
as is almost universally the rule in England, the real authority is 
concealed in tradition, it is in education the opinion of educated 
people, and this is in general entirely trusted, in deference to 
that other equally accepted rule in England that no one will 
ever wish to push power or theory to an extreme. 

TT. R. GLover. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE FORM AND METHOD 
OF ST. PAUL’S TEACHING. 


DISCUSSION of the formal aspects of St. Paul’s teaching 
may seem at first sight a barren and unprofitable task. To 
serious men who are eager to penetrate to the inner meaning of 
things the mere framework of thought has little charm and is 
quickly given a place of secondary importance. They who spend 
their time in minute examination of the husk when the rich ker- 
nel is so near have assuredly much need to learn that the true 
man is the spirit. But while the final estimate of a man’s life 
must be determined by its moral and spiritual content, this will 
be set forth with clearness and power only in so far as the forms 
tn which his thought and character have found expression are 
understood. An examination, then, of the terminology and 
modes of thought and argument that such a thinker as Paul was 


*Tom Brown's Schooldays and Mr. Kipling’s story The Brushwood Boy illustrate 
English School life mach more truly than Stalky and Co. 
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compelled to use will richly repay the student. Indeed, by the 
force of his thought and his grasp of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity he rose so far above the current formulae of his day 
that their inadequacy but makes more vivid the inner reality of 
his faith. This appears to be the truth about Paul. He was a 
Jew of the Jews, thoroughly grounded in the scriptures and tra- 
ditions of his race, well versed in Rabbinical modes of thought, a 
finished product of Jewish scholasticism. But while his fellow- 
disciples of the Rabbinical schools did little more than dissect 
with anatomical exactness the text of the sacred Thora, Paul 
found that the Law had to do with the inner as well as the outer 
life. Then began that restlessness which was satisfied only when 
the Christ revealed Himself to him and «x him. This deep per- 
sonal religious experience, this absolute faith that the crucified 
and risen Christ now lived in him is the great presupposition not 
only for determining the content of his teaching, but also for 
understanding its formal moulds and limitations. 

When this revolution took place in his life and faith Paul 
was face to face with the problem how to make intelligible to 
Jew and Gentile the great truths he had learned. With what 
language, with what forms of thought, with what interpretation 
of scripture must he address men whose religious conceptions 
were so far removed from those which now possessed his soul ?. 
Paul had little choice. The language of the schools, the strange, 
unscientific exegesis and the subtle dialectic of the Rabbis were 
his only apparatus. These he was compelled to adapt to his 
own use. But, in spite of these encumbrances, the secret of his 
power is apparent. The outflow of his moral and religious truth 
was not easily quenched, and by giving a new meaning to these 
forms the first doctrinal presentation of Christianity stands forth 
clear and strong. These forms and modes have become the 
Church’s heritage. Protestant theologians especially have made 
them the symbols and landmarks of their thought. When they 
have used them less wisely than Paul and have been bound by 
the letter, they have perpetuated Rabbinical externalism, but 
when they have been made free by the spirit that possessed the 
great Apostle and have had a genuine appreciation of his re- 
ligious experience, they have transcended the limitations of first 
century forms and have spoken to their age with words that live. 
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In entering upon an examination of the form and method of 
Paul’s teaching, it should be carefully remembered that Paul 
was first of all a preacher, and that his letters do not take the 
form of systematic or technical theological treatises. It must 
also be noted that the Epistles from which the illustrations of 
this paper are drawn (Romans and Galatians) are in the main 
controversial in character, and thus give warmth and intensity 
to Paul’s presentation of truth. 

A comprehensive review of the framework of Paul’s thought 
must include a consideration of—1. His terminology; 2. The 
forms of thought and interpretation that belonged to his time ; 
3. His use of the Old Testament Scriptures; 4. His constantly 
recurring antitheses. Upon these some brief suggestions may be 
offered. | 

I.—THE TERMINOLOGY OF PAUL. 

The interpretation of terms and especially theological phrases 
is a matter of the greatest importance. The tendency of thinkers 
to draw or twist the meaning of words, according to their theo- 
logical bias or the exigencies of the system of which they are 
the advocates, makes it necessary to be careful and clear in the 
definition of terms. The technical language of theology has been 
stereotyped after a long process of controversy and discussion, 
and is now much more definite and abstract than in earlier 
times. Ina distinctly creative age, when ideas are growing in 
men’s minds, the use of terms is changeful and uncertain. 
Thought is in a fluid state and as it pours forth in search of ade- 
quate expression it is almost sure to burst the bonds of words. 
Such was Paul’s age. On the one hand then, we shall seriously 
err if we hold him too closely to the accepted meaning of words 
in the LXX and schools of the Rabbis ; and on the other hand 
we must avoid ascribing to Paul those precise and closely-defined 
terms which more systematic and mechanical minds have fixed 
for us. 

The need and importance of a careful study of Paul’s ter- 
minology from this point of view may be illustrated by many of 
his great words, such as ztortes, dudptea, odps and dexarovv. Let 
us examine briefly what is involved in dexaovv and its cognate 
form d:xacoavvy. The fundamental idea of dexacovv is to recognize 
as right, and in the LXX and New Testament the Lexicons 
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agree that it means to pronounce righteous as a judicial act. The 
writer on this subject in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary holds that 
it does not mean to make righteous, but simply to put into a 
right relation, that it is a question primarily of relationship not 
of conduct and character. Bruce, Pfleiderer and Sanday and 
Headlem support this view of the primary meaning of the word, 
and the latter in their commentary on Romans set down the Judi- 
cial and forensic sense as a philological fact. In referring to the 
startling implication that the Christian life begins in a legal fic- 
tion they say ‘‘ The facts of language are inexorable ;. 
Oexazovv and orxacovada are rightly said to be ference, ‘they have 
reference to a judicial verdict and nothing beyond.’ On the 
other side, Gould in his New Testament Theology thinks that the 
use of the word needs restatement, and maintains that the gener- 
ally accepted meaning of dcxaovy is impossible. His position is 
substantially this, that the reason of man’s reception into favour 
with God is not what Christ has done for him ad extra, but what 
he has done within him in restoring him to a new life of right- 
eousness. McGiffert (History of Christianity in the Apostolic A ge) 
is clear and distinct in a similar contention. Paul clothes his 
thought in legal forms, and while oexaovv has the forensic mean- 
ing part of the time (Rom. iii. 20 and viii. 33) this is by no 
means the sole use of the term, and to interpret Rom. iii. 24 and 
v. 1gsq. to exclude a conception of real righteousness is to miss 
_the force of the passages. The righteousness of God, as Paul 
uses the term, is not primarily forensic and legal, but indicates a 
real thing, an actual divine righteousness which man receives 
from God and which replaces the old fleshly nature with a new 
spiritual nature. Sabatier too (The Apostle Paul) opposes the 
forensic view and claims that Paul would not admit the subtle 
distinction between declaring righteous and making righteous, 
for to him the word of God is always creative. When God de- 
clares a man justified a new beginning of righteousness actually 
and directly enters within him. The odexacooury Jeo» is a power 
of God which enters into the world and is organically developed 
there in opposition to dudprea. 

These conflicting opinions shew how difficult it is to place 
beyond all doubt Paul’s use of such words as these. In view of 
this it seems a reasonable principle in fixing the use of such im- 
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portant terms that we should be guided by Paul’s general con- 
ception of the gospel. It may be admitted with the lexico- 
graphers that the primary and current meaning of the word 
when Paul first took it up was judicial or forensic. By this use 
he would in some measure be bound. But Paul’s nature was too 
profoundly ethical and his conception of indwelling righteousness 
too vivid for him to rest satisfied in any legal or fictional view of 
justification that so nearly approached those old works of the 
law which he had cast off. Faith has a moral value, and faith in 
Christ establishes a real righteousness within the man. An ex- 
amination of Paul’s conception of the Christ-life and the right- 
eousness that is in it in such passages as Rom. 1. 17, ili. 25, 26, 
v. 17-19, Vili. Isq.. 2 Cor. v. 21, Gal. tl. 19, 20, forces us to this 
conclusion that the righteousness of God is a positive thing im- 
manent in Himself, and that by the new law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus it becomes immanent in man also. This discus- 
sion of a particular instance of Paul’s terminology makes it suf- 
ficiently evident how careful we must be in defining his terms, 
and, what is of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
his teaching, shows how he burst the ordinarily prescribed bounds 
of words and by the rich content of his thought and experience 
gave a new meaning to phrases grown barren and hackneyed. 
2..—THE FORMS OF THOUGHT AND INTERPRETATION THAT BE-_ 
LONGED TO PAUL’S TIME. 


Paul received his training and inherited his early beliefs in 
the Rabbinical schools. It is generally conceded that we have 
not at our disposal sufficient data of Palestinian Theology to 
construct for ourselves the probable theology of Paul before his 
conversion. But a very important connecting link exists in the 
Greco-Jewish theology of Alexandria as presented by Philo. 
Palestinian theology was of course more distinctly Jewish than 
that of Alexandria, but it had not been able to resist the subtle 
influence of Hellenism. Edersheim says that the allegorical 
canons of interpretation of Philo are essentially the same as those 
of Jewish traditionalism in the Haggada, and holds that Paul is 
as much indebted to Hellenistic as to Palestinian theology. 
The parallelisms between Rom. i. and ix. and the Hellenic Book 
of Wisdom show that Paul had either studied the book or at 
least had come under the same influences as its author. It 
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has not been proven that Paul was in any way indebted to 
Philo. Undoubtedly they shew many striking similarities. In 
his view of the Old Testament as an absolute revelation of God, 
in his frequent interpretation of scripture by what he brings 
to the text and not by what he finds there, and in his occas- 
ional use of the allegorical method, Paul, without losing himself 
in the extravagances and platitudes of Philo, gives evidence of 
having lived in a similar intellectual atmosphere, and of having 
been influenced by similar modes of thought and expression. 
(See Dr. Watson’s Lectures on Phtlo and the New Testament, and 
Jowett’s Essay on St. Paul and Philo.) Paul’s whole conception 
of God’s revelation of himself was antagonistic to that of Philo, 
but from the latter it 1s possible for us to gain new light on the 
forms and methods of thought which must have, of necessity, 
been accepted by Paul in his earlier days, and which influenced 
him to the very last. As their chief resembance is in the inter- 
pretation of scripture it will be seen more fully in what follows. 


3.—ST. PAUL’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 


For the sacred writings of his people Paul had deep rever- 
ence. He had the same conception of their divine character and 
the same idea of their inspiration which prevailed in the schools of 
the Rabbis. He used them freely as a treasure-house of proof 
in maintaining his own view of Israel’s mission and the relation 
of Christ to the law. But he had as well the weaknesses of Rab- 
binical interpretation and did not hesitate to tear the words of 
Scripture from their context or to adopt the allegorical method 
for the ends of logic. The historical and literary criticism of our 
time, which seeks to interpret Scripture according to the circum- 
stances and literary forms in which it was written, and in har- 
mony with the object of its utterance, was quite beyond the 
horizon of Paul. His contemporaries did not see in the Old 
Testament a history or a growing expression of religious experi- 
ence, but rather a ready-made theological system or an arsenal 
of proof-texts to be used in any way desirable. Paul was not 
limited to such a view, for he had clear insight into the spiritual 
meaning of the Old Testament, but he shows many traces of 
current interpretations. He frequently uses passages without re- 
gard to the context or the circumstances under which they were 
written (¢.g. Rom. ix. 25, 26; x, 6-8.) Again, he takes quota- 
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tions or phrases from the Old Testament, which actually repre- 
sent the principles and ideas of the Old Testament and uses 
them in their original sense, working them into his own scheme 
of thought. (e.g. Rom. ix. 6-13, xvil. 20, 21.) In 1 Cor. 1x. 8-10 
there is a striking example of Rabbinical exposition. He appar- 
ently applies here a canon of Philo, that Scripture was not to be 
taken in a literal sense when it expressed anything unworthy of the 
divine nature. In forbidding the muzzling of the ox, Scripture 
does not mean that God is careful of the oxen. That law was writ- 
ten ‘‘for our sakes.”” In allegorical use of Scripture he very often 
approaches the method of Philo. Outstanding examples of this 
are found in his interpretation of the Rock that followed Israel 
(x Cor. x. 4), the use of the singular number in reference to Abra- 
ham’s seed (Gal. iii. 16), the veil on Moses’ face (2 Cor. iii.), and 
in his exposition of the history of Hagar (Gal. iv. 21sq). Again, 
he frequently follows what Edersheim tells us was a favorite 
Rabbinical practice, that of collecting passages of Scripture and 
stringing them together to support his argument. A _ clear 
instance of this is found in his setting forth of the universality of 
sin, and his Scripture proof for this in Rom. tii. 10 and following 
verses. But perhaps the most masterly exhibition of Paul’s 
power to use the Old Testament and to sustain his argument by 
truths drawn from Israel’s history is seen in his discussion of 
Israel’s election in Rom. ix. 1 to xi. 10. In this remarkable 
passage he proceeds to establish God's freedom in choosing 
Israel, their unbelief and the hope of the Gentiles, by quotation 
after quotation, and by a use of historical incidents which shows 
a keen insight into the spiritual mission of his people. This 
leads to a point from which Paul’s strength as an interpreter of 
the Old Testament can be understood. Though using unwieldly 
and allegorical forms of exposition, he had absorbed and thor- 
oughly assimilated the spirit of the sacred writings. He had a 
vivid realization of the spiritual message that they contained. 
This he presented to the men of his own day by the only 


methods of interpretation they could understand, and though 
these have long since been outgrown, Paul transcended them far 
enough to become a real expounder of Old Testament truth to 
all mankind. 
$-—THE OUTSTANDING ANTITHESES WHICH DISTINGUISH PAUL'S 
ARGUMENT. 
These antitheses are so clearly marked that only the briefest 
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reference is necessary. Paul deals with his problems in a dis- 
tinctly dialectical method. Everywhere we find certain antithe- 
ses which he first unfolds and then endeavors to solve. He pre- 
sented them in his epistles as they grew out of his religious 
experience. His first antithesis is between the righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of faith ; then, as his experience 
and teaching advance, there are set forth in pronounced oppo- 
sition flesh and spirit, sin and righteousness, works and faith, 
condemnation and justification, Adam and Christ, &c., &c. The 
most comprehensive expression of these great antitheses is found 
in the historical types, Adam and Christ. In Rom. v. 12-21 
and 1 Cor. xv. 45-49 he works these out, and though the differ- 
ences are strongly marked,—the more so because of his own 
personal conflicts—in the closing verses of each passage he 
arrives at a solution which maintains the unity of man and 
God’s dealings with him. 

Our object in this paper has been to make some suggestions 
regarding the formal aspects of Paul’s teaching, preparatory to 
more detailed discussion. Our conclusion may be summed up 
as follows.—Pau! presented his teaching in the language of his 
own time, in the terms, forms of thought and exegesis given him 
by his training in the Jewish schools. He drew upon the Old 
Testament for proof and illustration of his conceptions, but fol- 
lowed with comparative closeness the current method of interpre- 
tation. Then he worked his leading thoughts into systematic 
arguments, the most marked formal characteristic of which is 
their antithetical form. Underlying these formal aspects of his 
thought was his personal experience of Christ, an intuition of the 
highest truth revealed in him by the Spirit of God. To express 
his profound consciousness of the salvation of God for all men, 
as for himself, he used the forms and terms that came to his 
hand; but he enriched and deepened their meaning, and in his 
greatest moments broke away entirely from their current use by 
the living force of his thought. Under the guidance of his new in- 
spiration he reproduced the spirit of the Old Testament scriptures, 
‘saw with wonderful clearness the place and mission of Christ, 
and finally presented his matured conclusions in those striking 
antitheses, the solution of which is found in that Christ who is 


the head of humanity, and that God who is all in all. 
R. Larrp. 
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AUL’S Doctrine of the Atoning Death of Christ used to be 
- interpreted in the Protestant Church somewhat in this way. 
There was a conflict in the Divine nature as regards man. On 
the one hand stood the love of God which longed to pardon and 
to save. On the other hand was the Divine Justice necessarily 
reacting as Wrath against human sin and inexorably demanding 
the eternal destruction of the sinner. The two principles were 
absolutely balanced. The result was a dead lock. Some com- 
promise therefore was indispensable. This was found in the 
vicarious satisfaction offered to the claims of the Divine Wrath, 
by the death of the sinless Christ. He took upon himself the 
form of man and identified himself, in a more or less external 
way, it Is true, with humanity. He rendered to the law that ab- 
solute obedience which it demanded and therefore had no debts 
of his own to pay. Hence his unmerited death was a sacrifice, 
and an infinite sacrifice, being the death of a God, and so was 
available and adequate to count as a full equivalent for the whole 
accumulation of punishment due toman. The Divine Justice must 
regard it as acomplete quid proquo. Henceforth the sinner could 
claim exemption from all penalties due to him in his own person 
by simply appropriating by faith the finished work of Christ— 
that is by claiming it as his own, in virtue of a kind of forensic 
fiction, in the full conviction that it was. And so, not only was 
God’s love free to forgive him on this plea ; God’s justice, abso- 
lutely satisfied by the substitution of a perfect obedience, was in 
a manner bound to forgive him and reward him with eternal 
felicity. 

Much in this way of understanding Paul seems to all of us 
nowadays harsh, and external, mythological and unreal. No 
gocd to hark back to it. That is quite impossible. It would be 
moral as well as intellectual suicide. Besides it is not really 
Pauline. It does indeed embody some of his words and pictures, 
but it is almost an inversion of his essential thought. Like so 
much New Testament Interpretation it makes the fatal mistake 
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of seizing the letter and missing the spirit, attaching itself toughly 
to the outward form and dropping the inward intention which 
is working through and past that form. It gets the wrong per- 
spective in short, thrusts into the foreground and exaggerates 
the least valuable and vital elements in Paul’s pictures, Vorstell- 
ungen, of great spiritual truths, and either subordinates, or alto- 
gether eliminates the essential inspiration which was struggling 
into light through this inadequate vehicle. Paul, like all the rest 
of us had to speak the language, and do the best he could with 
the ways of envisaging things common to his time and his 
schools. He could no more escape from that than he could jump 
out of his own skin. Besides, if he had done so, he would have 
been a monstrosity unintelligible to the living men and women he 
had to persuade, and consequently still-born as regards influence 
then, and therefore afterwards. Ifa man is to count for a force 
in the world he must share at least to some extent the pre-suppo- 
sitions of the people he addresses. He must meet them on some 
common ground. To lead them further and teach them he must 
begin with what they know. If Paul had not been the most 
convinced and thorough-going of Pharisees, he never could have 
become the first great missionary of Christianity. Besides, as 
we shall see, it was just the thoroughness he had thrown into his 
efforts to live as a legalist which made him the first uncomprom- 
ising Universalist and Anti-nomian ; it was the passionate energy 
of his struggle to keep the law which carried him beyond the law 
to the Gospel. We need not be surprised then to see him carry- 
ing chips of the egg-shell from which he emerged by dint of such 
terrible efforts ; if his view of the Gospel, his manner of justifying 
it to himself and others, the theory of it he constructed to satisfy 
his own mind in the first place, and to commend it to the conscious- 
ness of his converts in the second, retained many Pharisaic ele- 
ments. That was manifestly inevitable. We must strive to study 
the real direction in which he was going, to over-hear his true 
meaning, (“for his” and our ‘‘judgment sits’ as Shakespeare 
says, ‘‘more in our will than in our wits,”) and not perpetuate in 
a slavish effort to be literally true to his thinking, that very Jewish 
element in it which it was his own essential achievement to 
disrupt and antiquate. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the Pharisaic pre-suppo- 
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sitions he started from and the universal Christian ultimate results 
he reached more marked than in Paul’s view of the atoning 
death of Christ. That death was the great stumbling-block of 
early Christianity. The first disciples could only faintly apolo- 
gize for it. They believed in Jesus in spite of it, not because of 
it. No one was at first so much shocked and repelled by this 
element in the new faith as Saul the Pharisee. That was just 
why he saw it was a totally new faith, quite distinct from and ir- 
reconcilable with Judaism. It could not be a case of both Jew 
and Christian with him as it was with some; it must be either 
the one or the other. A crucified Messiah! That was to his 
Jewish consciousness at once a blasphemy and acontradiction in 
terms. But when once the change was wrought in him, when 
once he saw in the Crucified the Messiah ordained of God, then 
what a different tone was heard from him in the defence of that 
Cross from any that had been heard before! It became the 
centre of Paul’s world, the banner of victory, the labarum under 
whose auspicious sign—strength perfect in weakness, life in 
death, the things that are not confounding the things that are— 
the new faith was to conquer the world. The whole purpose 
and quintessence of the Messiah’s life was now seen by him in 
what had seemed before the disastrous eclipse and blank failure 
of it. The Messiah had died! Yes, he had come into the world 
to die, and only to die. The years spent in the flesh counted for 
almost nothing with Paul. The significance of the entire earthly 
appearance of the Lord he grasped with a characteristic one- 
sided boldness of exaggeration—afterwards corrected from other 
points of view, which happily for us co-existed in early Christi- 
anity with Paul's sublime one-sidedness—simply in this sangui- 
nary close. But that one-sidedness was not only sublime; it 
was salutary. Paul’s preaching removed for ever the offence of 
the Cross; raised it to the triumphant symbol it has ever since 
continued to be, and stamped thereon in characters plain to all 
men's sight the central, world-transforming truth which Jesus 
had always taught, though mostly to deaf ears—die to live, the 
sovereignty of service, the divineness of self-sacrificing love. 
The world could never be the same again when once it had ac- 
knowledged as its King and Ideal the crucified Redeemer. The 
truths Jesus stood for in His life were for the first time effectively 
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preached by His death. By a strange paradox of intuition the 
disciple who had never heard the Master, seized in His death and 
imaged in an imperishable symbol the deepest secret of that 
Master’s teaching and life, with an energy which left far 
behind the familiar companions of Jesus’ earthly days. 

What did Paul start from in his efforts to render to himself 
a full account of the Messiah’s death? First, it was undoubtedly 
an accursed death. ‘‘Cursed is he that hangeth on a tree,” saith 
the Law. But the Messiah could not be accursed in his own 
person. Whence, then, could come the curse? If not from 
Himself then from others. That was just what he had heard 
the Christians argue in his persecuting days. They had called 
this servile death, a death for the people, the death of a suffering 
servant who hath borne our stripes and carried our sorrows, a 
ransom in short. They had also spoken of it as a sacrifice, a 
new Passover intended to ratify a new covenant between God 
and His people, to establish a new community of life between 
them on a new basis. 

Now both of these conceptions were quite familiar, even to 
Saul the Pharisee, and had in fact blended into one for him and 
for his age. The first especially—the notion of ransom and vi- 
carious suffering had been especially elaborated by his school 
after their fashion and transformed by the perverse alchemy of 
their logic from a profound poetic truth into a hard mathemati- 
cal formula, a means of balancing the debtor and creditor 
columns in the bank-book which according to their fancies men 
had to keep with heaven. The relations between man and God 
they conceived as purely external and commercial. It was 
simply a contract. God had a right to certain services enume- 
rated in the law and the doctors’ amplifications thereof; the 
Jew, on the other hand, could claim payment in temporal and 
eternal felicity for the discharge of these services. Of course it 
was recognized that in many points even the most pious and ac- 
curate Jew might fall short in his part of the specifications. 
There were, however, means of off-setting short measure in one 
item by redundancy elsewhere. Super-erogatory merits under 
certain heads, the plus of the creditor column, might cancel the 
minus on the debtor side, so that in the sum a balance might be 
left to the good. Fasting, prayer, alms, gifts to the temple, un- 
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merited sufferings, could count in this way. A few specially right- 
eous individuals might thus run upa considerable capital of merit 
much beyond their own needs, and therefore available to count 
as off-setting the shortage of others. In Israel there was a large 
treasury of merit of this kind, inherited from the patriarchs and 
saints of old, and kept supplied by righteous contemporaries. In 
virtue of the solidarity of Israel—the tradition of which, denved 
from times when the religious unit had been the whole nation, 
still remained operative where it was fundamentally quite out of 
place in the sphere of this intensely individualized religion—this 
treasury might he applied to the advantage of the needy Jew, espe- 
cially if he could count kin with any of its direct accumulators. 
That was one main advantage of being of the seed of Abraham, 
and in particular of belonging to a good family. The trouble 
was seeing that so many Jews were manifestly so terribly in need 
of all their forefathers could spare them, that it was always a 
question whether there might be enough to go round. The 
adaptibility of the Deutero-Isaiah’s noble and profound thought 
of God’s suffering servant, to distortion in the service of 
this Pharisaic theory of heavenly book-keeping, is manifest. Of 
course the greatest conceivable liberation of supererogatory 
merit was in the case where a man personally faultless, with no- 
thing of his own to make good, suffered the extreme penalties of 
transgression. Such an one had a considerable balance in any 
case beyond his own needs, and that was swelled indefinitely by 
what was due in compensation for his unmerited sufferings. A 
death like that must be of the nature of a ransom for the sins of 
others, or of a propitiation, an atoning sacrifice. 

Here, then, the notion of equivalence, substitution, ransom, 
arteuyea, life for life, seems to have come into contact and indis- 
tinguishable blending with the originally perfectly distinct idea of 
sacrifice. The old Hebrew, and in fact the universal antique no- 
tion of sacrifice was mainly that of a joint meal between the God 
and his worshippers; that is essentially a means of establishing 
community of life between them. This view also appears in the 
New Testament, and indeed in Paul himself—notably in his ac- 
count of the institution of the Lord's Supper, where the sacrifice 
is the solemn ratification of a new covenant, a new vital relation 
to God through the blood of Christ. But this conception ap- 
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pears to have rather fallen into the background and seems, espe- 
cially in connection with the ceremonies of the great day of 
atonement, to have yielded place to another which was strongly 
tinged with the notions of ransom and substitution as just de- 
scribed. Certainly, the element prominent in Paul’s mind in 
picturing Christ’s death was that of ransom and equivalence—so 
much so that it may be very plausibly argued, and has been, that 
he made no use of the notion of sacrifice at all. This, however, 
is, I think, an over-statement. It seems difficult altogether to 
exclude such a notion for instance in a passage like Rom. ili. 25, 
‘“whom God set forth to be a propitiation through Faith by 
means of his blood.” The truth probably 1s that he envisaged 
that death as a sin-offering ; a sacrificial ransom; that in fact 
for him the originally distinct conceptions of vicarious suffering 
and sacrifice had run into one, as it was extremely natural they 
should. 

Such, then, would be Paul’s first answer to the Jew in 
himself and to other Jews against the objection of the Messiah’s 
death. That accursed death was a God-appointed means of 
blotting out guilt. That guilt could be so blotted out he, like 
every other Pharisee, simply took for granted as an undoubted 
axiom, and could easily have quoted Scripture to prove it. But 
there was one thing in which he differed enormously from most 
Pharisees, one tremendous force working in him which must in- 
evitably prove a solvent to all that was merely outward and 
forensic in this image of a sacrificial substitute. That was Paul’s 
intense consciousness of the reality and misery and inwardness 
of the guilt to be blotted out. He had striven hard to square his 
accounts with God; had been terribly in earnest in his struggle 
to keep the law. And with what result? The more he had 
agonized, the more profound was his sense of utter and absolute 
failure. The higher he climbed on that steep path, the more 
infinite towered above him still the inexorable exigency of the 
law, precipitous, unscaleable ; the more distressing and paralyzing 
become his sense of hopeless and increasing remoteness 
from God. Yes, and at the same time his flesh, his natural, sin- 
ful, selfish impulses, instead of being crushed and starved to 
death, as he had hoped, by this daily mishandling, was only 
stung the more into a venomous intensity of life. Cheated of all 
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rest and all reasonable indulgence by its insatiable taskmaster, 
the law, whose demands only expanded in the measure in which 
they were complied with, it struck work more sullenly and re- 
belled more desperately than ever. Sin grew and swelled into 
mountain-bulk within him, not only in the clearness with which 
he was conscious of it, but also in the virulence of its recalcitra- 
tion, in its exceeding sinfulness, just in proportion as the law un- 
folded to him more and more on closer view its spirituality and 
endlessness, and as sin on the other hand became visible as or- 
ganically interwoven with the very substance of his natural life. 
Sin and law both became to him an indistinguishable unity of 
death. The deepest cry of his heart was to be delivered from 
the bondage of both; set free from this labour of Sisyphus ; re- 
stored once more on a higher level to that harmony and life and 
oneness with himself from which the law had wakened him only 
to slay him. 

So profound a sense of the infinitude and inwardness of the 
law at once raised Paul into a region quite beyond the comfort- 
able externalities of the ordinary Pharisaic moral book-keeping. 
There could be no question of accumulating a balance in our 
favour in such an account as this. The balance must necessarily 
be overwhelmingly against Paul, let him strive as he would. And 
indeed against all flesh. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. None has merit to spare. All are bankrupt. The 
hope of extraneous help then from any family or national treasury 
of merits must be completely illusory. Nosuch treasury could pos- 
sibly exist. And yet this much of the old Pharisaic way of think- 
‘ing still persisted in his mind, and with deep reason: satisfaction 
must be made. The inexorable justice of the Holy One of Israe] 
absolutely demanded that. Unless some expiation could be found, 
adequate to blot out the vastness of the guilt which was to be 
atoned for, there could remain for all, even for the most righteous 
Israelite only a certain fearful looking for judgment and fiery 
indignation. On the other hand if such a means of expiation 
could be found its efficacy could not possibly be confined to Israel. 
From the height of this penetrating and uncompromising point 
of view all were on precisely the same level ; inch-high differences 
could not count in the face of these immensities. Israel had come 
short like all the rest of the world: needed deliverence no less 
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than Gentile sinners. All were shut up alike in one prison. To 
burst the bars for some, was to do it for all. Through the law 
itself the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, vitally trav- 
ersed, and interpreted in the light of the Cross, Paul was forced 
to his universalism, to the breaking down of the law, the convic- 
tion of the essential unity of all men in impotence before God. One 
common need; one common salvation. But whence could this 
salvation come? Not from men. Therefore if at all from God 
himself. And thus starting from the pre-suppositions of the 
Pharisaic dualism—God on the one hand, the Jew on the other, 
the relations between them regulated by the strictest mathe- 
matical equations of give and take—Paul was driven simply be- 
cause he made earnest with these pre-suppositions and carried 
them to their logical conclusion, which was at the same time 
their disintegration, was driven by the irresistible dialectic of his 
own failures to take refuge at last in the self-sacrificing love of 
God. God Himself, so this bold logician cut the knot, intervenes 
in the atoning death of the Messiah his son, to expiate his own 
wrath, to pay to Himself the debt man cannot pay. That is, he 
has swung round toa conception of God, the very opposite of 
that from which he had begun, and which to some extent he 
still retains: from a God infinitely remote, necessarily wrathful, 
toa God who is not and cannot be outside of man and the world, 
a God of love who cannot stay away, whose love drives him into 
burden-bearing for his own creatures. 

The Messiah too, the instrument of God’s love, who was 
to be capable of such a work as this—so infinite an atonement— 
could not simply be the Son of David. That no doubt he was; 
but only according to the flesh—in his merely external aspect, 
the accidents and form of his appearing. He must be the Son 
of God, and that In a very transcendent sense: and at the same 
time the head of universal humanity. Much of the speculation 
of the later Jewish theology, no doubt, both Alexandrian and 
Palestinian, prepared Paul for this higher view of the Messiah’s 
person. But the slightest suggestion would kave sufficed from 
outside: too much by far is made of these suggestions such a 
view lay quite simply and inevitably in the track of his own ex- 
periences and reflections. The Messiah must be a Divine Being 
to do an infinite work. He must at the same time be the Head 
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of humanity if his work is to count for men. He is in short the 
spiritual man, the man from Heaven, the anti-type of Adam the 
natural fleshly man. Only in virtue of this relationship to the 
whole human race can there be sucha solidarity between them 
and him that, according to the wide-spread conception of the 
aucient world, what he does is as if it were done by them ; his 
achievement is their achievement. So the Messiah is for Paul at 
once Man and God; Man as he was in the beginning, before the 
worlds were, in God’s thought: Man at the point where he and 
God are one. He is, that is to say, what Jesus within human 
limits felt himself to be, identified with God his Father, and 
with man his brothers—Paul’s Christ is that raised beyond all 
limits, in the region of the spirit, projected as we should say 
into the sphere of pure eternal essence. And yet he is saved 
from abstract vagueness, he is retained as a realizable, imagable 
object for the religious consciousness, for warm human love and 
gratitude by the strong Jewish realism which Paul combines with 
his Platonic comprehensiveness. This ideal of humanity has at 
the same time the definite features of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
universal is exhaustively framed within the limits of a single 
compassable picture-—the hand, the lips, the eyes—which yet be- 
comes infinite again in the appeal of its sweetness and pathos. 
His atoning death, the death of ‘‘the lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” the death which is repeated every day by the 
self-sacrificing labours and renunciations of his followers and suc- 
cessors in the priestly task of filling up that which is behind of 
the sufferings of Christ—that vast and never-ending death is also 
the one elder brother’s death on Calvary. The whole redemptive 
love of God, manifested and mediated since time began, through 
men in whom Gou’s loving spirit dwelt, 1s there concentrated into 
one point of flame, constraining us to answering love. 

Thus God Himself commends his love towards us in that he 
does not wait until we fulfil his law, but seeks us in our sins, and 
while we are yet sinners reconciles us to Himself. Communicates 
to us the sense of a deeper, inviolable oneness underlying, trans- 
cending, encompassing and annihilating the consciousness of our 
actual imperfection and discord, as a mere vanishing moment in 
the process which must end in perfect harmony with him. In that 
sense the Atonement is a finished work, since it is God’s work. 
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But it is no finished work, no opus operatum in the old Pharisaic 
sense. It is not something merely outside of us like the merits 
of an ancestor, which could be imputed to us without spiritual 
co-operation on our part. What would be the use of that to 
Paul? Such outward cure could only heal an outward ill. The 
punishment of sin, in so far as that might be supposed to 
consist in some external infliction of injury, might conceivably be 
done away with by such an external substitution. In China, for 
instance, if I am sentenced to be executed, I can pay a man to 
get executed in my place, and then of course the Jaw is satisfied. 
One victim is all it claims. I can thus transfer my punishment— 
in China—but not even in China can I transfer my guilt. But 
what Paul longed for, we saw, was not escape from punishment 
of this sort. He would gladly, like the noble souls in Dante’s 
Purgatory, have gone through leagues of hell if he had one drop 
of God’s peace in his heart to cool the flames ; and, as they did, 
refused to forego, treasured like a miser every purifying pang 
which was melting away all obstructions to the fulness of that 
peace. Peace, inward harmony and wholeness ; atonement, 
unity with himself and God, that was what he longed for, or on 
the negative side freedom from sin and from the law—the 
strength of sin. From sin, from the guilt of sin, and from its 
power as well, forgiveness and renewal. From law not in the 
sense that he would fain have licence to do the things which the 
law forbade, to steal and bear false witness and covet, and there- 
fore would welcome any device which should rid his flesh of the 
law’s vexatious limits by once for all satisfying its claims and 
gorging it to death as it were. With the contents of the law as a 
text-book of morality, a catalogue of things to be done and left 
undone, he had no quarrel. In that sense it always was and con- 
tinued to be authoritative with him. His quarrel was with legal- 
ism, not as a codification of morality, but as a Religion, with the 
fallacy which his experience had bitterly disproved that in order 
to do we only need to know what is to be done; that the mere 
categorical imperative of the law could give the needed life, the 
force and impulse required for its fulfilment; with the principle 
that our right relation to God was to be determined by quan- 
tity of performance, instead of the quantity and quality of 
performance being dependent on our right relation to God. A 
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new ov or# and position of advantage, a higher ground from 
which to attack the enemy, one steadfast star to steer his peril- 
ous course by, instead of the innumerable shifting Jandmarks, a 
new victorious power to break the tyranny of evil, entwined as it 
seemed with every fibre of his natural life, and draw him on irre- 
sistibly in the direction of his own best insight, and his own real 
will, and with that power the peace and rest and joy in the Holy 
Ghost which flow from it: these were the things he sought and 
found in the atoning death of Christ. Plainly such inward 
goods could not be merely outwardly imputed, reckoned to a 
man’s account by a legal fiction. Paul would have thanked you 
for nothing at such an offer of mere imputed righteousness in 
this sense—a stone for bread, counter for coin. He was athirst 
for real spiritual treasures which he saw offered in the cross. 
These must be really and spiritually appropriated ; by mind and 
heart and will, by living faith. And what he means by faith he 
has surely made as plain as words can make it, that it is the 
grasp of the true relation to God through such an apprehension 
of the Cross of Christ as is also an acceptance of it, a personal 
sharing and self-identification with its death and rising again. 
In short, according to Paul, if the Atoning Death is to do us any 
good, it must not remain outside of us; it must enter into us 
vitally. It must be to us no mere particular event in the reality 
and saving efficacy of which we do not doubt. We must make 
it really our own, reproduce it in our actual experience, re-enact 
and re-incarnate it as the principle of our whole life. Its saving 
efficacy is not to be postponed for verification to some unknown 
time and place, but to be directly realized and manifested in our 
present liberation and renewal. If it is to save at all it must 
Save us now. 

In fact perhaps the most comprehensive way in which we 
can interpret in our present language what the Cross was to 
Paul is to say—that it was to him not a mere particular fact, 
but the real symbol of an eternal idea; history sub specte aterni- 
tatis ; projected into the transcendent sphere. It was the true 
and all inclusive religious principle, manifested fully for the first 
time in the fulness of the days, when God’s preliminary negative 
dispensations had made the world ripe to receive it, through that 
divine historical event on Calvary. As such it abolished all 
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previous imperfect dispensations, such as the Jewish law, and the 
Gentile servitude to the elements of the world, but at the same time 
it fulfilled them and took up into itself their permanent essence. 
It did away with the law only:by completely satisfying it, and doing 
full justice to its great insistence on the inexorable holiness of 
God. The law’s multiplied commandments it replaces by the 
one comprehensive renunciation and crucifixion of the flesh once 
for all, and only thus is free by death at once from sin and law. 
Free to rise into a new region of power, and pure spirit where 
the will of God no longer stands over against it, confronting it as 
an alien thing ; but is the indwelling fulness and impulse of its 
own life. This eternal, ideal principle finds for Paul as we have 
said its adequate symbol in the Cross. That was precisely what 
he meant by saying that he saw in that cross not the death of 
this individual man Jesus of Nazareth ; but the death of the Son 
of God—himself God. And to Paul, and indeed to the antique way 
of thinking generally, the idea and symbol are indistinguishable. 
But of course an idea is a mere figment, a barren abstraction 
except in so far as it finds its way into concrete realization. The 
Cross then, the whole essence of religious truth must as once on 
Calvary be constantly embodied anew in the hearts and lives of 
those who see in it the power of God and salvation. They be- 
come Christs in their turn and degree. From the fact that one 
died for all, Paul does not conclude (what would be the logical 
inference on the principle of mere outward imputation and sub- 
stitution) that therefore none else need die. On the contrary, 
he concludes that all have died ideally already, and that con- 
sistently with that they must now proceed really and actually to 
die daily. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation in Paul 
between justification and sanctification. The second grows 
naturally out of the first, as the imevitable self-revelation of the 
vital principle. Those who through faith in Christ have been 
crucified with him must necessarily work out ethically the results 
of this central, vital, religious contact with the source of life. 
They cannot fail to crucify the old man with his affections and 
lusts. They will be irresistibly impelled to enter into their in- 
heritance and their share of the sacrificial sufferings of their 
Master, with all the energy of a renovated will upborne by 
responsive love for the God who in Christ freely gave and freely 
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gives himself for us, and by the certainty that they do not fight 
and struggle alone, that God is fighting with them and in them; 
that their little lives are in vital, personal contact, like that of 
man with man, with an infinite ocean of divine victorious power 
whose mighty tides can flood their feebleness to the removing of 
mountains. The life of the believer is not to be less strenuous 
and full of toil than the life of the devotee of the law. It is to be 
infinitely more so. The vast difference is this: that the struggle 
now is not the hopeless labour of a slave ‘‘eyeless in Gaza at the 
mill with slaves’’ who drudges at the tale of bricks for which he 
has got no straw, but the free labour of a son whose heart is in 
a work which flows spontaneously from a deep inward spring of 
love, a son who knows what he is doing, with whom and for 
whom he is working,.can do a hundred fold in actual bulk what 
he could do before and sing at his work besides. 

In short Paul sets up, placards up, to use his own intense 
phrase, the crucified Christ before men’s eyes and says to them, 
See what you are. Your real self struggling for liberation. within 
you is there; the lower, the flesh, all your selfish, separate im- 
pulses, including your unhappy complacencies over the beggarly 
scantlings of good deeds you have done or can ever hope to do, 
and with them the Law which held you in separation set you 
over against yourselves, God and each other, and so cut vou off 
from the only possibility of fulfilling its own requirements—see 
all this crucified and abolished, dead and buried once for all, and 
arisen in their stead a new man who its and will be nothing in 
himself or for himself, but who -can and will be everything 
through the indwelling of that almighty power and love whose 
conscious and willing organ he has become. See what you are 
and in one decisive moment consent to it with all your strength 
and heart and mind. Make that cross your own. That is faith. 
Then be what you are. Carry this Cross, as you cannot fail to 
do if once it has seized you and you it, into all the de- 
tails and relations of your daily life. That is sanctification. 
Both together are salvation—now and elsewhere. Both are the 
work of God, and both are yours. Because in this sphere God 
and you are one. : 

The utter inadequacy, nay, irrelevancy, of any external juri- 
dical theories of imputation or substitution to this intensely 
spiritual Gospel of Paul is quite manifest, Paul uses such cate- 
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gories it is true, but he fills them with a content which trans- 
figures and bursts them. His language often shows remnants of 
the hard Pharisaic dualism, but his essential thought is always 
panting and fermenting on in his tangled, broken, labouring, but 
vividly living and plastic speech beyond the words, bulging out 
as it were and protruding under them and through them, press- 
ing breathlessly forward, “‘not looking to the things which are be- 
hind,” towards the larger light, the indwelling all-encompassing 
God. God's justice must be satisfied, he says, before his love 
has free play. He does not really mean that God is a hard and 
not very intelligent creditor who must be paid the uttermost 
farthing ; by whom it does not much matter provided he is patd ; 
if he is not to pay himself by casting the debtor into hell. He 
means that the only way to the life of union and fellowship with 
God is through the Cross, through an absolute death to sin and 
break with it in principle; in other words, through sincere re- 
pentance. He says God imputes to us the Righteousness of 
Christ if we have faith in Him. He does not mean that if we 
simply believe that Christ died for us we may live as we-will, and 
then count securely on cheating the gallows at the last. He 
means the very opposite of that. He means that if we under- 
stand and accept the divine principle which is signified and 
sealed to us in Christ’s Cross, then God, who sees the end in the 
beginning, the full fruition in the germ, pronounces us righteous 
and suffers us to approach Him as if we were, that He may make 
us actually so, however far from faultless our actual present con- 
dition may be; and still more, perhaps, he means that a real 
entrance into union with God, a real grasp of vital religion is the 
first step and the all-including promise and potency of a full 
ethical achievement, a perfect manhood. The fact is, the sub- 
stance of Paul’s thought about the Cross is perfectly simple, 
capable of being translated and much requiring translation into 
exceedingly plain terms. It is fundamentally a restatement and 
a very powerful and passionate restatement, all focussed into one 
flaming symbol, of the central thoughts of Jesus Himself. The 
absolute dependence of men, the Fatherhood of God, the essen- 
tial union of the divine and human, the profound discord in the 
empirical man with God and with Himself, the consequent utter 
inadequacy of any external form of Religion and cardinal posi- 
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tion of faith and repentance, the solidarity and brotherhood of 
mankind, the divineness of ministration and self-sacrifice, and 
the complete inversion of all superficial and conventional 
values of life—in short the whole Gospel of Oneness with God, 
of love and service, is contained and plastically embodied in 


Paul's teaching of the Cross. 
JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


HE Theology of Paul was never more thoroughly and can- 
didly examined than at the present time. Though there 

is by no means agreement on all points, it is significant of much 
that the lines of demarcation no longer co-incide with ecclesiasti- 
cal frontiers. In this fact one finds a symptom of such a growing 
richness of life within each church, as demands a more vital and 
manifold theological expression than could be found in any 
ecclesiastical symbol. The Christian student is thus enabled to 
recognize that Paul’s theology was an attempt to interpret the 
facts of his own religious life. As that life grew in experience of 
the Divine work within man, so did the theological interpretation 
gain in completeness and spirituality. ‘‘That was not first which 
was spiritual.” But habits of speech survive the modes of 
thought which gave them birth. The attachment to phrases, 
sacred by long usage or by reason of their value in one’s own 
experience, will be found to influence men who have out-grown 
the life and thought which once found appropriate expression in 
those venerable formulas. Hence, we must not be surprised if 
we find in Paul’s writings a survival of terms which on examin- 
ation prove to be inadequate to express the whole of his thought. 
On the one hand, we must not identify the matured conception 
with its formal statement, nor must plastic metaphor be hard- 
ened into dogma. On the other hand, the form of the thought 
cannot be ignored for it is only understood when seen in its 
necessary connection with the development of Paul’s thought. 
For this reason, though we may be assured that Paul could never 
rest in the forensic conception of Righteousness, there must be 
no under-valuing of the phrases which seem to involve such a 
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view. To give all such expressions their full value, to discover 
their place in the history of Paul’s thought, and at the same time 
to harmonize them with an equal recognition of his more ethical 
interpretation of the cross—this is the central problem in the 
exposition of Paul’s thought. 

We may hope for the best results by approaching the prob- 
lem in the way in which Paul faced it. To many theologians 
the cross comes as an answer to the question, ‘‘ How may God 
be just while passing over the sins done aforetime ?”’ A similar 
point of view is attributed to Paul, with far reaching conse- 
quences. Asa matter of fact the cross was not to Paul an answer 
to a question, it was rather a problem needing solution. In the 
formation of Saul’s conception of Jesus the first certainty reached 
was that the Nazarene was under a curse, for ‘‘Cursed is every 
one that hangeth upon a tree.”’ So assured was the Pharisee 
Saul of this fact that his persecuting activity was disturbed by 
no misgivings. With that idea rooted and grounded within him 
he encountered a second certainty—that Jesus was the Messiah. 
There is no room for doubting that the experience near Damas- 
cus made that conviction absolute and immediate. With painful 
urgency these two certainties demanded reconciliation, and help 
was at hand. In the background of Ezekiel’s protest concerning 
Noah, Daniel and Job, we can see the beginnings of the Pharisaic 
doctrine that the sufferings of the righteous might avail to allevi- 
ate the lot of the wicked. Hence there had grown up a doctrine 
of transferred merit and vicarious suffering. With this pre- 
supposition Pau! would never connect the suffering of Jesus, 
while yet the thought of a curse dominated his mind. But when 
the curse was seen as resting on one who was undoubtedly the 
Messiah, the fact had to be confronted that the supremely 
righteous one had supremely suffered. At this stage the Pharisaic 
doctrine would inevitably be suggested—the curse resting on 
Jesus, not being due to his own sin, must have a vicarious value 
for the unrighteous. Until that reconciliation had been made 
there was no progress for Paul into an intelligent embrace of the 
faith in Jesus Messiah. But this being accomplished, Paul found 
himself confronted by another curse which ever haunted him. 
‘‘Cursed is every one which continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law todo them.” Here was the curse 
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from which Paul had so long sought escape, which had ever ob- 
truded itself when he sought acceptability with God. Heretofore 
Paul had sought that acceptability by means of a completed pro- 
gramme of performance—that is what Paul means by the 
‘‘Righteousness which is of the law.” But the programme had 
always eluded completion, and acceptability or righteousness 
seemed beyond him; unrighteousness and its curse appeared 
inevitable. This moral conflict was so incessant and intense 
that all truth would at once be brought into relation to it. 
Hence the conception of Jesus bearing the curse for the unright- 
eous would change the whole outlook. The abiding pain would 
be gone, the incubus of impossible programme was removed. 
The relief involved in this reaction brought Paul doubtless to 
that condition approaching an ecstasy of joy which is reflected in 
every reference which he makes to the spiritual crisis. Peace of 
mind in reference to the Messiah left him free to face his con- 
science with ‘Christ crucified.” His starting point was the ac- 
ceptance of the cross as a necessary part of the Messtah’s life. 
And this acceptance even while its implications were not recog- 
nized, brought to him peace of mind with regard to his accepta- 
bility before God. ‘‘For therein was revealed a righteousness of 
God from faith.” The curse removed, buoyancy and hope 
returned. No longer was the complete performance needful as 
a pre-requisite. So we see that to Paul himself the way of peace 
was by faith in Christ as a vicarious sufferer for the sins of the 
wicked, relieving them from the dread obligation of an impossible 
task. Of course such a view seems to us to be external, mechan- 
ical and forensic ; and one may doubt whether at the time it was 
anything more to Paul. Be this as it may, it was the perception 
of the cross in its relation to Messiahship and to unrighteousness, 
which Paul afterwards described as God’s revelation of His Son 
in him. 

Such was Paul’s view at the time of his entrance on his 
Christian career. But when in after years the apostle indulged 
in retrospect and reflected on that revelation he saw something 
very different-and much more in that experience. He recognized 
that that liour marked the birth of a new impulse, the ascend- 
ancy of a new life principle. The acceptance of the cross as a 
necessary part in the life of. the Messiah had been accompanied 
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by such an implicit faith in the Messiah that his own life had 
been identified with the Messiah’s cause. Such a view made the 
cross more than a historical fact; it became an abiding reality. 
Moreover, in the identification of his life with the Messiah's 
cause, that life seemed to transcend its limits; and the cross, 
which was seen as essential to the life now become his own, be- 
came itself a factor within his own experience. The life revealed 
on Calvary was his life, the death accomplished was not the pro- 
duct of a life external to him, but was indeed his own, he was 
crucified with Christ, he died with Christ. So absolute was this 
identification with Christ crucified, that the crucifixion became a 
part of his spiritual history. But this while obvious enough in 
retrospect was not explicitly recognized while the events were 
taking place. So intense, however, had been the conflict then, 
so vivid was his reminiscence, that whenever Paul referred to 
that spiritual crisis the terms in which he had fought his way to 
peace irresistibly suggested themselves. The forensic conception 
had Jed him into peace, though peaceful reflection led him to 
transcend the conception which had seemed so valid and satis- 
factory. 

Any attempt to follow Paul in thus going beyond the external 
and merely historical view of the cross provokes the warning that 
forgiveness must not be held too cheap. Exactly so; and that 
difficulty is not obviated by the conception of a high cost com- 
pletely external to oneself. But the hold long retained on the 
mind of the Church by Paul’s earlier mode of thought compels 
us to seek the essential principle, underlying, inspiring and sur- 
viving the forensic form. The enquiry yields this result. The 
holiness of God must be conserved, and there can be no arbi- 
trary gift of acceptance into the Divine fellowship or favour until 
the ethical alienation has yielded to reconciliation. But the 
moment we realize that the Divine fellowship involves an essen- 
tial identity of thought and purpose, we also recognise that only 
as the cross becomes the symbol of our own life as well as of 
God’s, do we enter into that fellowship and find righteousness 
before God. 

‘* But what about the passing over of sins done aforetime ?”’ 
This is the question which forces itself into prominence in the 
thinking which has perpetuated Paul’s earlier mood. Sin, how- 
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ever, is given a prominence in that thought which it did not take 
in Paul’s matured system. The apostle’s thought centred in 
Christ, not in sin. He had a boundless faith in the vitality of 
Christian life. Consequently, the presence of sin is not a matter 
of supreme significance, if only the spirit of Jesus has been ac- 
cepted as the determining power. The vitality of grace is more 
abundant than that of sin. ‘Sin shall not have dominion over 
you.” To be ‘in Christ” is the feature whose presence or 
absence determines moral status and forecasts moral attainment. 

According to this view justification is inseparable from sanc. 
tification. It may be separable in thought, but only when in- 
adequately conceived, as was the case at Paul’s initiation into 
Christian life. It 1s urged that Paul does in Romans discuss jus- 
tification at length in isolation from sanctification ; but it must 
be remembered that justification is not isolated from the faith in 
Jesus, which is the active principle and characteristic fact in 
sanctification. Righteousness is found through the sanctifying 
faith in Christ crucified. Whatever of ethical significance may 
be excluded from the connotation of dxaroovy7, is more than re- 
gained in Paul's idea of xeores. We are all familiar with the 
classical reference to Habakkuk’s doctrine that amidst the un- 
spiritual miasma of his day, faith was the vitalising energy by 
which a man might maintain a righteous life. In the Rabbini- 
cal schools there arose a doctrine of justification by faith, though 
faith came to be but an association, however unintelligent with 
the Hebrew institutions. Against that external view of faith 
Paul protests. Not Abraham's seed but Abraham’s spirit is the 
fact with which contact must be made. It is impossible for as 
to believe that Paul, while waging a polemic against faith as an 
unspiritual attachment to the fact of the Hebrew church, could 
postulate, instead, an unspiritual dependence on the historical 
fact of the cross. In Paul's life faith in Christ crucified amounted 
to identification with Christ ; and it is regrettable that his doc- 
trine should be representcd as the apotheosis of that very exter- 
nalism which he sought to sweep away. The contrast was not 
between righteousness through works accomplished and right- 
eousness through apathetic dependence ; but between righteous- 
ness on the basis of a programme completed and righteousness 
through the gracious acceptance of the man who accepted the 
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Christian programme, even though the new spirit had not become 
manifest in concrete act and character. It is this controversial 
nature of Paul’s writings which thus forces faith into prominence. 
But if we could penetrate to the thought of Paul when in repose, 
the animating principle in his thought of the Christian life would 
appear as love rather than as faith. But this is simply another 
confirmation of the fact that the only faith Paul recognized was 
the faith which works by love, 7.¢., the faith which lives under 
the symbol of the cross. 

So we are brought to consider Paul’s ethical principles. If 
faith in the cross, which makes the cross the symbol of all life, 
be thus central to Paul’s thought, we shall be able to verify that 
interpretation by showing its adequacy to explain his peculiar 
method in dealing with ethical problems. Here, too, Paul recoils 
from the whole system involved in the law, and the slightest at- 
tempt to displace the spontaneity of the inner determining prin- 
ciple in favour of prescribed regulations is repellent to him. As 
a means to an earned acceptability before God such a method is 
illusory, and it is not less so as a means of ethical culture. Paul 
has faith in faith, and casuistry can have no place in any exposi- 
tion of his teaching. Paul tests each alternative course of action 
by asking whether it best allows scope for the spirit which was 
made operative through faith. All checker-board morality, in 
which regulations cover certain defined portions of the field of 
life, while other portions are left beyond its jurisdiction, is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to the Pauline view of life. Thus moral 
problems, like speculative questions, are carried back tothe cross 
as the symbol and test of life; all conflicts are merged in that 
greatest conflict which revealed the sovereignty of suffering ser- 
vice. The Galatian gospel cannot be out of date in an age when 
this Pauline principle is obscured by the casuistical division of 
the law into ceremonial and moral. Such a division was unin- 
telligible to a pious Hebrew, it would have been meaningless to 
Paul, it is incapable of rendering present help, because the fron- 
tier of these divisions is the very thing which is variously de- 
lineated. Hence we find Paul dealing with the Sabbath in con- 
nection with other ritual points, whereas the division is made to- 
day explicitly to conserve the Sabbath law as moral and perma- 
nent.’ The more closely the division be examined the more arbi- 
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trary is it seen to be, and one cannot doubt that it found its 
origin in an apologetic rather than an exegetical spirit. To Paal 
all law is one, and equally defective in principle as compared 
with the operation of faith in Christ. But again it is to be noted 
that a faith which is thus viewed as capable of the spontaneous 
direction and spiritualising of all life is something far more than 
a reliance on a forensic declaration or a vicarious sacrifice. 
Similarly, when we turn to the Pauline doctrine of the 
Spirit of God we shall find the apostle accepting the traditional! 
view, but re-interpreting it in the light of his experience of faith 
in Christ crucified. Paul’s age received from the past the idea 
of the Spirit of Jehovah, but the spirit was associated in the 
minds of Jews and Christians alike with abnormal! psychical 
energy—it was a spirit of might. That was a Hebrew concep- 
tion, and traces of it can be found in Paul to the last. But it is 
hot, as in the early chapters of the Acts, so associated with 
ecstacy as almost to exclude any ethical inspiration. Paul's 
treatment of the charismata of the Corinthian church makes it 
clear that he had not definitely rejected the earlier view ; while 
the exhortation to the Ephesians, ‘‘ Be not drunken with wine 
wherein is excess, but be filled with the Spirit,’ indicates the as- 
doctation in Paul's mind of the energy of the Divine Spirit with 
payvcho-physical exuberance. This, however, is simply another 
evidence that Paul did not, as he could not, stand in tsolation 
trom the past. While accepting Jewish conceptions he imparted 
to them a new content which, in time, resulted for most Chris- 
tiana in the elimination of the old. It 1s historically interesting 
to notice that: many minor religious movements which have re- 
vetted to pre-Pauline ethics have made prominent in teaching 
wind uistitution the pre-Pauline and unethical view of the Spirit 
of God. Fo Paul must be accorded the honour of giving to the 
C huateh a doctrine which more than any other theoretical factor 
haw seccuted the permanent alliance of Christian religion with a 
Wich ethical ideal. This indwelling spirit, which spontaneously 
deteronnes the life and produces the characteristic “fruits of the 
ayant,’ as, on close examination, found to be identical with the 
spit of life, of which the cross is the symbol. Thus in Gala- 
tiatin, where Paul's ethical doctrine of the spirit finds its most 
evplicit statement, the apostle identifies the dawn of that new 
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ideal with the establishment of the righteousness which is of 
faith. ‘‘ This only would I learn of you: Received ye the Spirit 
by works of law or by the hearing of faith.” ‘* Having begun in 
the Spirit are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” In this pas- 
sage the life is ‘‘begun in the Spirit,” but that Spirit thus 
viewed is also regarded as the spontaneous determining power, 
quite sufficient without any supplementary asceticism or cere- 
monial. The Spirit thus embraced through a self-identifying 
faith is not only the determining factor in life, but is the charac- 
teristic one, in the light of which the Divine judgment of right- 
eousness is possible, even while that Spirit is not yet manifest in 
the complexity and symmetry of the finished character. Hence 
while righteousness ts not dependent on character, it is by no 
means independent of a right disposition or fixed attitude of the 
mind towards Christ. 

So we have seen Paul as he held his treasure in earthen 
vessels, but also recognized that the excellency of the power of 
his ideas was not in their form. He came to a richer perception 
of the significance of his own experience, and consequently trans- 
cended his own theology. It is not impossible to believe that 
as the external and forensic conception was a necessary stage in 
Paul’s progress to the Christian conception of God, it has also a 
corresponding function in the history of the Church, and may 
have an important place in the experience of those who, when 
they come into vital contact with the cross, bring with them 
pre-suppositions similar to those of Paul. But as the mature 
thought of Paul shall come to pervade the Church we may expect 
this to be true on an ever decreasing scale. It is through the 
unsystematized thought of Paul that we are able to transcend 
articulate Paulinism. The practical difficulties of the Pastorate 
urge the view that there is to-day a lack of an adequate sense of 
sin, that the forensic view of the cross is needful to accentuate 
the evil of sin. But it may be asked whether this supposed safe- 
guard is not itself the cause of the decline. Certain it 1s that 
when men have, as Paul had, a passion for a righteousness 
compatible with the holiness of God, the mature conception of 
Paul must afford relief and hope of Christian progress. Thought 
becomes Christocentric, thus delivering one from the morbid in- 
trospection which makes the sense of sin an ecstasy of terror. 
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If, however, an external imputation be accompanied, as it usually 
has been, by an external assignment of destiny, then the great 
quest of men becomes a ssearch for deliverance from pain rather 
than from sin. The righteousness sought is one in which the 
holiness of God is concealed rather than conserved by ‘a legal 
fiction.” But if it be realized that the fatal fact to be dreaded 
in life is the absence of the Christian spirit, allowing a deterior- 
ating process to go on unchecked, then there will be no lowering 
of moral tone consequent on the preaching of Paul’s deepest 
thought and feeling of the cross of Christ. It is the fostering of 
pre-suppositions, from which Paul should have liberated us, that 
makes this Pauline doctrine a ground of fear to earnest men. If 
men be led to a Pauline craving for a real and not simply a 
declared righteousness, there will be no lack of a wholesome 
sensibility to sin nor of the sacrifices which constitute the true 
satisfaction. As Ezekiel taught, there is no satisfaction offered 
to God in the death of a sinner as a substitute for his spiritual 
redemption. The only satisfaction to be offered to God is the 
acceptance of the cross; ‘‘Christ in us” as “the hope of glory,” 
the determining life, and the guarantee of righteousnes ; for man’s 
righteousness, man’s glory and man’s life in Christ are one. 
ERNEST THOMAS. 


THE FUNCTION OF JOURNALISM IN DEMOCRACY. 


HE journalist must often feel that his chief function in the 
community is very like Josh Billings’ idea of the chief 
function of old men. Josh Billings said that the main business 
of old men was to give advice that no one would take, and to tell 
stories that no one believed. So we must often feel as we con- 
sider the moral of the election returns and mourn over the short- 
sightedness of a rebellious and stiff-necked people, who decide 
great Issues in open contempt of the superior wisdom of their 
natural rulers in the newspaper offices. But while the printed 
word may have lost some of its sanctity and some of its au- 
thority, it is still a potent and far-reaching influence, and proba- 
bly it is well for the people and best for the press that its au- 
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thority is not quite absolute nor its supremacy quite unques- 
tioned. The function of journalism in democracy—and true 
journalism can exist only under democracy—is to inform, and 
not to rule, the people. This is not its sole function. It may 
warn, It may advise. It may agitate. But to inform is its 
first great privilege and its first great obligation. This means 
that it should be many-sided. It should give any honest cause a 
hearing. It should be an open forum for public discussion. It 
should lay bare all the facts, and argue upon the facts for the 
judgment of the people. If we build an edifice upon sand it 
shall fall. If we build our institutions upon the passions and 
prejudices of the indifferent and the uninformed they shall not 
endure. If we build upon the basis of sober reason, the founda- 
tions are strong; and if we have cared less to build than that 
the people should: know and understand, we shall have made the 
people strong to maintain the structure we have reared. Hence, 
the best service that the public journal can perform is to illumi- 
nate the great questions that arise in free communities with the 
facts of history and the truths of human experience, to give free 
play to opposing views and clashing sentiments, to permit open 
combat between rival schools and warring factions and so swing 
wide the doors of knowledge, and help to fashion, through their 
own striving for the best welfare of the commonwealth, a sane 
and instructed democracy. This 1s the true function and mission 
of journalism, and if the journalist fails here, all other work that 
he may perform is partial and inadequate. How far modern 
journalism meets this test is a fair subject for investigation, and 
what obligations rest upon the press beyond the supreme duty of 
informing the people cannot be too often nor too seriously de- 
bated by the peoples who have to reckon with this mighty force 
in the social and civil life of modern communities. If the press 
shall decline in public confidence, one of the greatest agencies of 
civilization will be impaired, and it has no right to quarrel if it is 
kept face to face with its responsibilities and subjected to the free 
and healthy criticism which is good for all human institutions. 
There is a growing opinion that the press ought to bein very 
responsible hands, and perhaps a disposition to exaggerate its 
faults and follies and undervalue its inestimable work for the 
moral and material welfare of mankind. The democracy, how- 
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ever, cannot afford to be indifferent to the character of its press, 
any more than it can afford to be indifferent to the character of 
its pulpit, of its Parliament, of its schools and universities. 
Social and commercial conditions, industrial and political rela- 
tions, grow always more complex, and the demand for specialists 
in journalism, as in all other modern enterprises, more imperative. 
We must look more and more to the universities, to the depart- 
ments of English and the departments of political science, for the 
finished writers and trained thinkers who shall make the journal- 
ism of Canada a creditable literary. product, and a sane, well- 
balanced, progressive force in public affairs. Nowhere can it be 
more true than in journalism that knowledge is power, and if the 
journalists of America had dipped deeper into history, into the 
science of practical economics, into the financial heresies of 
revolutionary France, into the strange and impotent social ex- 
periments of the second French Republic, into the restrictive 
social and economic legislation of early England, they would have 
a less profound faith in the omnipotence of Legislatures to give 
value to coin or direction to commerce, to determine the wages 
of labor or the profits of industry, to give divinity to human 
nature or create a Paradise by statute. One hears the fear ex- 
pressed that the corporations and the capitalists are acquiring 
an undue control over the universities of tle United States. It 
is still true, however, that the best economic work and the sound- 
est economic thinking in that country are proceeding from the 
universities. Out of those universities come many voices that 
speak and fear not, and much of the best reasoned and most 
powerful advocacy of the control or regulation of public franchises, 
and for reform of the conditions which breed monopoly and 
plutocracy. From those universities comes much of the best 
resistance to social and economic fallacies that have cheated and 
betraved in other times, and yet seem new and praiseworthy to 
a class of newspapers which have faith only in the omnipotence 
of their own conclusions, and to a class of politicians who seem 
to believe that a plurality in the ward can overturn the decrees 
of Divine Providence. The universities of the United States are 
producing a body of social and economic literature that must be 
very influential in determining courses of public policy, and the 
more students trained under those sound and progressive econ- 
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omic thinkers we can get into journalism the better for the press 
and the better for the people. In Canada the university seems 
to be less firmly established as the work room of the reformer 
and the publicist. Queen’s, however, distinctly leads its com- 
petitors in useful and courageous public service. We owe much 
to the wide-minded, sane-thinking and independent-speaking 
Principal of this university. We owe something, and as his in- 
fluence extends and deepens we shall owe much more, to its 
strong-headed and deep-searching professor of political science, 
unless, like so many of our best, he becomes the spoil of our 
neighbors to the south, or determines still to evade that wide 
measure of public recognition to which he is entitled. 

We have got far away from the old notion that there was a 
touch of infallibility in the utterances of a public journal. But 
we must recognize that it is still possible for a sensational press 
in times of unrest, when the public temper is eager and the pop- 
ular mind distressed and disturbed, to raise the furies in a com- 
munity and effect grave national and international mischiefs. 
The press is powerful to build and create, but perhaps not less 
powerful to pull down and destroy. Hence there is under con- 
ditions of settled opinion an increasing demand that the press 
shall show capacity for self-discipline, that it shall exhibit some- 
thing like the self-restraint of a prudent and responsible states- 
manship, and shall deal wisely and warily with questions that 
threaten a country’s domestic peace or imperil its international 
relationships. Nowhere isthe press more mischievous than in 
the realm of international affairs. In no other field is the press 
more powerful. It is the servant of intriguing diplomats, the 
mouthpiece of ambitious Ministers; it lashes popular opinioa 
into fury, it forces free Parliaments to bow to the opinion it has 
created. It is the screaming devil of France. Vulgar, scurrilous, 
venomous and ugly, it has no regard for private character, no 
respect for high office, no sense of public responsibility, no 
appreciation of the delicacy of international considerations. 
Bodley quotes from one of the best of the French journals the 
statement that electoral literature under the Third Republic is 
‘‘abject.”” He declares that there ‘‘ a political opponent is not, 
as in countries where the Parliamentary system is a tradition, a 
fellow-creature to be treated with respect and even cordiality in 
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the intervals of party battles, but a dangerous monster to be ex- 
terminated.’’ He puts among the reasons which keep capable 
men ont of the Legislature in France, quoting high authority for 
his statement, ‘‘ the abject character of electioneering literature, 
in which a candidate finds every intimate detail of his private life 
lampooned, and so has to retaliate with like poisoned weapons ; 
the unedifying coarseness of journalistic polemics, which is not 
attenuated even in the rare cases where a candidate is an Acad- 
emician.”” \We do better than this in Canada; but here, too, we 
have our share of bitterness, of violence, of unnecessary personal 
attack, and of deliberate misrepresentation of men’s words and 
motives in order to serve the ends of party or the business 
interests of rival newspapers. 

The other day the New York World addressed to a score of 
more or less eminent persons in Great Britain this question :— 
‘* What in your opinion is the chief danger, social or political, 
that confronts the twentieth century ?”’ This is what we call a 
large order, but probably there are few journalists who would not 
undertake to deliver judgment without leaving the bench. It 
was not so with the Archbishop of Canterbury, for he promptly 
wired back that he lad not the slightest idea. Many of the emi- 
nent persons addressed did undertake to decide the issue, how- 
ever, and it is significant that three or four of the World's cor- 
respondents denounced the press as the chief danger that con- 
fronts the century. Mr. Timothy Healy, who for the purposes 
of this argument is an eminent person, and who, separated from 
his political quarrels is no mean intellectual figure, answered in 
one word ‘“‘newspapers.”” Max O’Rell, in contempt of the press 
notices on which he has fattened for years, conceived the chief 
menace to the peace and well-being of the century to be ‘an ir- 
responsible and unbridled press. Mr. Conan Doyle marked the 
danger in more strenuous language, and denounced as the great 
peril of the times “the uncontrollable supremacy of an_ ill- 
balanced, excitable and sensation-mongering press.” If we were 
satisfied to make a cheap retort we might say that Mr. Doyle 
had just passed through an unsuccessful election campaign, and 
that there probably never was a defeated politician who thought 
well of the press, or an unsuccessful political party that did not 
lay upon the press, and generally upon the press of its own party, 
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the responsibility for its defeat. But it would be wiser to treat 
such utterances as ominous signs of a rising revolt against some 
of the methods and tendencies of modern journalism, and to con- 
sider, soberly and cunscientiously, how far the facts warrant this 
decisive condemnation. It is not enough for us to say that the 
saints shall judge the world, and that we are the saints. The 
democracy of this day in their calmer and soberer moments are 
disposed to erect their own saints, and there is a shrewd common 
sense and a rough justice in their judgments that constitute no 
.™Mean appraisement of the value of human institutions. 

Anglo-Saxons everywhere rejoice to-day over the extraor- 
dinary growth of good feeling between Great Britain and the 
United States. Over the grave of the Queen we have joined 
hands in a new bond of brotherhood, and the English-speaking 
press of the world has laid its wreaths of noble English speech 
upon the royal coffin as though under the touch of a Divine bene- 
diction. We know better than ever before what the poet meant 
when he said :— 

‘‘ How good to see is faith in God, 

But better far is faith in good ; 

The one seems but a sign, a nod, 

The one seems God's own flesh and blood. 
How many names of God are sung 

But good is good in every tongue.” 

No other international development of our time promises so 
much for the peace of the world, and for all the good ends of 
humanity and civilization. It is to the honor of the press of 
Great Britain that this great reconciliation was nobly and splen- 
didly promoted by its foremost writers, as well as by the states- 
men at Westminster. We cannot say as much for the press of 
this continent, neither on this side of the border nor on the 
other. There is more of the spirit of statesmanship, more of 
moderation, more of restraint, more of that sober, calm and 
steadfast courage which become men who labor with worldwide 
Issues and carry worldwide responsibilities, in the press of Great 
Britain than in any other press in the world. Even there, how- 
ever, if Lord Salisbury were less the steady, stalwart and 
staunchly immovable figure that he is, Great Britain would have 
been hurried into a premature war with Russia. He was forced 
to stand “ four square to all the winds that blow,” even against 
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the press of his own party, in order to save the world’s peace 
and avert a tragedy that would have brought the nineteenth cen- 
tury to its close in blood and ruin. Bismarck used a subservient 
press to make mischief all over Europe, to further the secret 
aims of an insidious statecraft, and to promote at any cost his 
imperial designs for the creation, the unification and the con- 
solidation of the German Empire. Most of us believe that final 
good will come out of the destruction of Spanish power in Cuba 
and in the Philippines, that in those islands freedom and pro- 
gress will take the place of servitude and reaction, and that, next 
to the British Empire, the free Republic of the United States is, 
to use Lord Rosebery’s term, the secular agency in the world 
best worth preserving. But there have been more admirable 
things than the spirit in which a great part of the press of the 
United States drove the republic on to that war, and we may 
feel sure that the story of American rule in the new possessions 
of the republic will read better to future generations of Americans 
than the story of the methods by and the conditions under which 
those possessions were acquired. 

Few of us doubt the necessity for the war in South Africa 
from the standpoint of British interests and British supremacy. 
Few of us doubt that Mr. Kruger plotted and waited, resolved to 
strike at some perilous moment in the fortunes of the empire. 
Few of us doubt that if the Transvaal had not issued its insolent 
ultimatum the war would not have come, and the good Queen 
would not have gone down to her grave with sorrow in her heart 
and tears upon her cheeks for the slain of her imperial household 
upon the battle-fields and in the camps and hospitals of South 
Africa. But while this is true we shrink from any searching ex- 
amination of the methods employed alike by Dutch and English 
journalists to heat the blood and inflame the passions of the two 
races. It has been made very clear that when the fatuous and 
criminal Jameson raid had failed, the capitalists of the Rand 
proceeded deliberately and systematically to buy up the English 
press of South Africa. They established or obtained control of The 
Cape Argus, The Cape Times, The Johannesburg Star, The Trans- 
vaal Leader, The Buluwayo Chronicle, The Rhodesia Herald, 
The Kimberley Advertiser and The African Review. Into these 
agencies for the manufacture of public opinion they put hundreds 
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of thousands of dollars, and a hostile British witness has declared 
that they constituted ‘‘ nothing else than an elaborate factory of 
misrepresentations for the purpose of stimulating British action.” 
These papers gave the tone to the smaller and less influential 
English journals of South Africa, and in these offices were the 
correspondents of the British press at home, and thus the agents 
from whom the British world received its interpretations of the 
motives of the Dutch leaders and its impression of the conditions 
which prevailed in South Africa. Upon the other hand, the 
Dutch press was subsidized and inspired by the corrupt oligarchy 
at Pretoria, the concession holders who fattened upon the dis- 
franchised miners and mine holders of Johannesburg, and the 
greedy Hollanders who plotted and intrigued to establish Dutch 
supremacy over Natal and the Cape Colony. It was inevitable 
that under such circumstances the meaner side of every incident 
and the darker side of every transaction should be presented alike 
to Dutch and British, and that suspicion and bad feeling and 
hatred and passion should infect all the relations between the 
two populations. The quarrel was fed by charge and counter- 
charge, by insinuation and misrepresentation, by misunderstand- 
ing and misjudgment, by untimely appearances of the ghosts of 
Slagter’s Neck, by the looming shadows of Majuba Hill. In the 
calm judgment of the historian very few of the wars even of the 
last half century were either just or necessary. But in all of 
these wars the press drove on the nations to the combat, and 
necessarily was the eager ally of the combatants. For this last 
attitude one should perhaps be slow to censure. When war is 
on, the patriot holds up his flag and gives his heart and his 
prayer to the armies of his country. But except when the very 
honor of a nation is at stake it is a poor thing to make the pat- 
riotism of men an instrument for insult and aggression, and the 
press could do very much more than it ts doing to exalt the days 
and the ways of peace, to soften international jealousies, to keep 
in check the ambitions of rulers and the passions of democracies, 
and bring nearer the parliament of man and the federation of 
the world. 

Mr. Lecky, in his last book, has denounced the press with 
unsparing vigor. ‘No one,” he says, “‘can study the anonymous 
press without perceiving how large a part of it is employed sys- 
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tematically, persistently and deliberately in fostering class, or 
race, or international hatreds, and often in circulating falsehoods 
to attain this end. Many newspapers notoriously depend for 
their existence on such appeals, and more than any other instru- 
ments they inflame and perpetuate those permanent animosities 
which most endanger the peace of mankind. The fact that such 
newspapers are becoming In many countries the main and almost 
exclusive reading of the poor forms the most serious deduction 
from the value of popular education. How many books have at- 
tained popularity, how many seats in Parliament have been won, 
how many posts of influence and profit have been attained, how 
many party victories have been achieved, by appealing to such 
passions! Often they disguise themselves under the lofty names 
of patriotism and nationality, and men whose whole lives have 
been spent in sowing class hatreds and dividing kindred nations 
may be found masquerading under the name of patriots, and 
have played no small part of the stage of politics. The deep- 
seated sedition, the fierce class and national hatreds that run 
through European life would have a very different intensity from 
what they now unfortunately have if they had not been artificially 
stimulated and fostered through purely selfish motives by dema- 
gogues, political adventurers and public writers. Some of the 
very worst acts of which man can be guilty are acts which are 
commonly untouched by law and only faintly censured by opin- 
ion. Political crimes, which a false and sickly sentiment so 
readily condones, are conspicuous among them. Men who have 
been gambling for wealth and power with the lives and fortunes 
of multitudes ; men who, for their own personal ambition, are 
prepared to sacrifice the most vital interests of their country ; 
men who in time of great national danger and excitement delib- 
erately launch falsehood after falsehood in the public press, in 
the well-founded conviction that they will do their evil work 
before they can be contradicted, may be met shameless, and 
almost uncensured, in Parliaments and drawing rooms.” 

We may remember for our consolation that Mr. Lecky has 
hardly any more faith in democracy than he has in the press. 
Much of his later work has the tone of a severe, if not rather 
shrill, pessimism, and his attitude is influenced by a grey view of 
the past and a cold outlook upon the future. The world owes 
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little to the pessimist ; optimism has won most of the battles that 
were worth the winning. It is remarkable that in so many great 
minds the study of history has bred pessimism, while it is surely 
true that history is a record of progress and enlightenment, of 
social and moral elevation, down through all the centuries. The 
very optimism of the press is repugnant to conservative minds- 
The very audacity of the press forever humiliates sham and hum- 
bug, and eternally threatens the base of privilege. The infallible 
few who believe that the aim and end of all social and political 
reform is to ‘“* reconcile man to his Jot,” and that with the wan- 
ing of popular faith in the divide right of kings and rulers the 
world started on its decline, must always regard the journalist as 
an intruder and a disturber, and cannot hope that he will do well 
here or fare well hereafter. They would probably apply to the 
journalist the judgment passed upon the British Tory of an ear- 
lier generation. We are told in Russell’s ‘‘ Collections and Re- 
collections’ that the little daughter of a great Whig statesman, 
who had been accustomed from her cradle to hear Tories de- 
nounced, once asked :—‘‘ Mother, are Tories born wicked, or do 
they grow wicked afterwards?’ and the mother judiciously 
answered :—‘“‘ They are born wicked and grow worse.” Or per- 
haps you will permit me toemploy an illustration of a more loca] 
character. I was told the other day of a good Conservative in 
one of the towns of mid-Ontario who for many years would not 
read The Globe nor permit it to enter his household. But lately 
a friend, who had removed to Toronto, on revisiting his old 
home found The Globe in the hands of this uncompromising 
Conservative. He asked for an explanation, and the loyal old 
Tory said: ‘* During recent years I have now and then found 
statements in The Mail that I could not quite accept. I ordered 
The Globe and now read both papers. When I find in The Mail 
a statement that I do not think to be quite true I turn to The 
Globe, and if I find it there also, then I know that it is a lie.” 
But, however the pessimist may doubt or the optimist exult, the 
press is a mighty, abiding force in modern civilization, and just 
in proportion as it shows sanity, a sense of responsibility, and a 
capacity for self-discipline, will it hold its place in the affection 
and confidence of the people, and still ‘‘ make great spaces in 
human destiny very luminous.” 
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In political controversy there will always be temper and 
vigor, but vigor need not degenerate into virulence, and hard 
blows, so long as they are not delivered below the belt, give spirit 
to public debate and vitality to free institutions. One must have 
a stout heart if he would go into politics. But, after all, there is 
a spirit of fair playin Anglo-Saxon peoples, and a point at which 
malicious and unworthy pursuit of a public man turns to his ad- 
vantage and brings chivalrous souls to his side. Except in sea- 
sons of unusual popular passion the people are quick to know 
where fair and legitimate criticism ends and vindictive pursuit 
begins, and once that point is reached, the blows of the assailant 
fall harmless, and the cause of the victim is promoted. In poli- 
tics, as in the prize ring, the rules of the game must be observed, 
foul play wins no permanent advantage, and misrepresentation 
and falsehood gain no enduring success. The press of Canada 
conducts political debate upon perhaps a higher level than that 
of the United States, but we still fall distinctly below the stand- 
ard which prevails in Great Britain. It is probably true that we 
often make a tremendous clamor over small issues, and often 
deal with large issues in a small way. Too often, it may be, we 
are more ready to misrepresent an opponent than to meet his 
argument, more ready to appeal to the meaner prejudices than 
to the higher sentiment of the community, more ready to run at 
the heels of popular clamor than to stand steadfast for the prin- 
ciples and policies which our inner conviction and sober judg- 
ment approve. It seems to me that we in Canada sometimes 
forget that free speech is the inalienable birthright of the British 
citizen. We forget that the great pioneers of British freedom 
were men who would not conform to the temper and conditions 
of the times in which they lived, and we demand an absolute 
submission to every passing wave of passion and every outbreak 
of popular prejudice. This is a servitude to which none of us 
can afford to submit. There could be no greater treason to free 
institutions and the moral progress of the world. The qualities 
of courage and public spirit are none too common, and a sincere 
view, come from what source it may, has a right to be uttered. 
There are far too many forces making for repression in these 
days. The organization of party keeps many voices in check. 
But this to me ts a minor evil. There is an independence within 
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the party organizations which largely influences party policy and 
makes an enduring political dictatorship impossible in a free 
country. Besides, it seems to me that no other system of popu- 
lar government equal to the party system, with all its abuses, has 
been devised. Under this system the will of the people substan- 
tially prevails, and the radical and progressive elements of the 
community have probably a more influential voice than even 
under the rule of the initiative and referendum. In many cases 
it is easier to move the politician seeking for electoral support 
than the great inert masses of the people, and very often the in- 
dependent remnant exerts an undue political influence. In fact, 
some sound thinkers hold that one of the evils of modern demo- 
cratic government lies in the competition of rival politicians and 
rival parties for the support of organized votes and aggressive mi- 
norities. Through competition for the support of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party home rule became the dominant issue in British 
politics. There is a measure of justice in the criticism, and pro- 
bably progress in some directions would be slower if the poli- 
ticians, instead of making bargains with these active aud aggres- 
sive groups, were forced to meet the whole people upon the par- 
ticular question at issue, and if all advance were blocked until 
the faith of a few enthusiasts became the conviction of a majority 
of the people. 

But more ominous and more dangerous is the growing power 
of corporations and the influence of great aggregations of capital 
in few hands, which is the most sinister development in modern 
industrial conditions. Here is a danger to the press and a real 
peril to popular government, for the press can have no mission 
in the world worth filling except as the articulate voice of the 
plain, unorganized and unsubsidized people. Notwithstanding 
all that may be said, we have as yet no reason to conclude that 
the corporations have a dominating voice in the press or in the 
public life of Canada. It is, perhaps, doubtful, if they can ever 
win any enduring victory in a free country. The very suspicion 
that is bred by the lobby of the corporation in Parliament may, 
perhaps, lead to a condition of the public mind under which the 
corporation may get less than justice, and capital become an ob- 
ject of unjust suspicion and a subject for unrighteous dealing. 
At least this is true, that no public journal can be influential as 
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the mere mouthpiece of a corporation, and perhaps we could 
have no better evidence of this than the efforts of party papers 
upon the one side or the other to convict public men and public 
journals of compromising relations with corporations which do 
not exist in fact. In Canada the people are still supreme, and 
their free suffrage is the best franchise of newspapers and the 
best refuge for Governments. 

It is a fault, or at least a habit, of the press that it very 
often seeks to drive Governments far in advance of public 
opinion. This cannot be done with safety to Governments or 
with advantage to the Commonwealth. Lincoln fought the abo- 
litionists as well as the south in order to save the Union and de- 
stroy slavery. All useful and effective legislation must rest upon 
a great body of popular support. The press is necessarily and 
legitimately an agitator, very often a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; always, if it performs its true functions, seeking to better 
social and material conditions. All wise and provident govern- 
ment waits to some extent upon public opinion, and crystallizes 
into legislation the settled judgment of a majority of the people. 
The true function of the legislator as contrasted with that of the 
journalist is nowhere better stated than in the course of Lecky’s 
estimate of Walpole. He says :—‘‘He belonged to that class of 
legislators who recognize fully that government is an organic 
thing ; that all transitions, to be safe, should be the gradual pro- 
duct of public opinion ; that the great end of statesmanship is to 
secure the nation’s practical well-being and allow its social and 
industrial forces to develop unimpeded; that a wise Minister 
will carefully avoid exciting violent passions, provoking reactions, 
offending large classes and generating enduring discontents.” It 
is the business of the journalist to develop public opinion, to 
liberalize and energize the social and industrial forces, to utter 
the voice of the people, and go on his way stoutly, stumbling 
often as he will, rash often as he may be, but always in the 
serene confidence that good will come out of free discussion, 
that the ‘‘common sense of most’ will hold even ‘‘a fretful 
realm in awe," and that, as Whittier says :— 

* The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud, transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone— 
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‘‘ These wait their doom from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day, 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay.” 

One lesson at least we may learn from the deplorable con- 
flict in South Africa. Here in Canada we have two races and 
two domiuant creeds, and the man of one race or the other who 
from press or platform or pulpit drives these races apart, and 
traffics in racial and sectarian differences for personal or political 
advantage, is not the friend of the Commonwealth. The Princi- 
pal of this University has pronounced sentence upon the hyphen- 
ated Canadian. That was a word well spoken, and it has signifi- 
cance for Quebec as well as for Ontario. One cannot but admire 
the exuberant and aggressive patriotism of the American people. 
Their love of country is a passion. They reverence their flag. 
They believe that it stands for freedom and for the most sacred 
causes of humanity, and they honour it and cheer it and exalt it 
with an invincible enthusiasm. They take the Pole and the 
Swede and the Frenchman and the German and the Irishman, 
they receive all the tribes of the earth into the great American 
household, and they put them into the crucible of American 
ideas and aspirations, and make them as aggressively American 
as the native-born descendants of the men of Jamestown and 
Massachusetts Bay. They have made their country a land of 
refuge for the oppressed and down-trodden of the old-world com- 
munities. They have touched their hearts with the rhetoric of 
freedom and baptized them at the altar of American institutions. 
While our greatest need is population, some of our western jour- 
nals treat the immigrant as a party issue, exaggerate his poverty, 
however nobly incurred, meet him with insult, and advocate an 
enduring disfranchisement. The attitude is unspeakably foolish. 
We cannot afford to be indifferent as to the character of the 
people we invite to Canada, but we have room here for millions 
of the northern races, and we should be tender of their poverty, 
we should be zealous for their settlement under satisfactory con- 
ditions, and we should nurture them with care and consideration 
into a stalwart Canadianism. 

Again, we in Ontario should not, by exaggerated alarm over 
every temporary ebullition of feeling in Quebec, rush into de- 
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nunciation of the French-Canadians, and so tend to drive them 
into a solid mass of dissentients, and set up the mischievious 
anti-national idea that there is room for only English-speaking 
people in this country. We want more of Canadian and less of 
French-Canadian, or even of English or Irish Canadian. We 
do not blame the Scotchman if he still loves Scotland, or the 
Englishman if he still loves England, and why should we make 
it a reproach to the Frenchman if he still loves France? Speech 
is as free in Quebec as in Ontario. We would quarrel if the man 
of Quebec sought to make us into French-Canadians, and so long 
as he isa loyal subject of Canada we can afford to be patient 
with his inherited sympathies, and so win him to greater com- 
munity of feeling and interest with ourselves and to fuller part- 
nership in all the ambitions and concerns of this new Dominion 
of the north. He has as much right here as we have, and by 
reproach, insult and attack we can only make him feel as an out- 
cast in his own land, and disrupt, divide and distress our com- 
mon country. If we keep our feet in the true paths of progress 
we shall in ten years have ten or twelve millions of people in this 
country ; we shall have a numerous commercial and industrial 
population in Ontario and Quebec; we shall have great mining 
communities in the east, in northwestern Ontario and in the 
Pacific Province ; we shall have another great through railway 
in the west; we shall have a numerous and prosperous population 
in the Saskatchewan country, and shall have settlement spread- 
ing away into the Peace River Territories ; we shall have per- 
fected our channels of water transportation, and be carrying an 
enormous volume of the.products of the west over Canadian 
routes, and sending them out to the ultimate markets from Can- 
adian ports; and, best of all, we shall have won the right to 
speak on more equal terms with our neighbors, and have vastly 
enhanced our moral and political power on this continent. For 
this great task we need all our energies and all our enthusiasm, 
We need a united people, so full of their mission and so deter. 
mined in their purpose that they will see only the best in one 
another, and will enthusiastically absorb and assimilate the 
streams of immigrants that will come to us from across the border 
and from over the seas. Give us more hope, more faith, more 
toleration. Give ys a sterner and more aggressive patriotism, 
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Let us have done once and for all with domestic feuds that divide 
and impede, that make us contemptible at home and impotent 
abroad. 

The Book tells us that there is ‘a time to get and a time to 
lose, a time to keep and a time to cast away”; and it seems to 
me that now is the time for Canadians to get new inspiration and 
new courage, to cast away old prejudices, to rise superior to old 
quarrels and to seek a new and a common dedication to the work 
of building up in this new land a civilization that will have all the 
freedom without the licence of the earlier western democracies, 
and that will have the stability of the old British constitutional 
system without the pomp and circumstance of privileged and gov- 
erning.classes. To my, mind, the test of civilization is not in 
flags, or in fleets, or in armies, is not in dominion over leagues of 
land or over leagues of sea, but in the average material comfort 
and moral safety of the masses of the people. The hungry mouth 
is the great problem of modern civilization, and that country 
that can feed the multitude and have even twelve basketsful to 
spare will take the primacy among the nations. We should so 
direct our policy and so fashion our legislation that great fortunes 
will be hard of accumulation, that our corporations will be the 
servants rather than the masters of the people, and that equality 
of opportunity shall be preserved to the elements of the popula- 
tion. The danger to democracy comes from unequal social con- 
ditions, from the bare foot and the empty hand; and we, with 
all our rich natural heritage and all our wide, unoccupied lands, 
may still escape many of the evils of the old world and many of 
the follies of the new; may still make the remnant of the nat- 
ural wealth of the country the possession of the whole people, 
reserve some fair percentage of the revenue from natural resources 
and natural opportunities for the public treasury, and establish 
here in our own rich and spacious domains a freer and a better 
civilization than any the world has known. Many of us could, 
perhaps, do more than we are doing to maintain a sane public 
Opinion in the country. There is nothing easier than to shriek 
the shibboleth of a faction. It takes courage to turn in the teeth 
of a mob or a wave of sectarian or national prejudice and strike 
a man’s blows for one’s own opinions. But, after all, the citizen 
who speaks his own mind, rests on his own judgment even in the 
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face of press or caucus or pulpit, is the only free man, and the 
only man worthy of representative institutions. We have our 
quarrels of party. We have electoral corruption, persistent and 
impudent. We have slumbering creed and racial animosities. 
But who doubts that if any crisis come we shall show a patriot- 
ism stronger than party, a will to put down political corruption, 
and a common love of country that will survive all the attacks of 
creed bigots and racial incendiaries ? These seem at worst but 
dim clouds on the far horizon, receding rather than threatening. 
The nearer sky is clear and all the outlook hopeful. We are 
neither oppressed nor in peril of war or famine. We live in a 
land of plenty and a time of peace. Within the past year or two 
there has been a wonderful growth of Canadian feeling. Here 
at home we feel a new impulse to progress, a splendid confidence 
in ourselves, and across the old world the name of Canada is 
tiuging as it never rang before. It is not a time to bicker and 
anatl as to what man or what party is responsible for these hap- 
py and hopeful circumstances and conditions. It is not a time 
to revive the memories of old quarrels and deliver judgment on 
the mistakes and follies of earlier days. Are we sure that we 
would have done better if we had had to bear the responsibilities 
of the fathers? Let us rather unite to honor all men who give 
us faithful public service, to recognize the good intent of all men 
who labor for the public betterment, and to make the splendid 
yrounse of to-day the more splendid achievement of to-morrow. 
J. G. WILLISON. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


: Hake book and its author have been to many a source of per- 

plexity. Its author has been described as a stoic, a sated 
veluptary, an ascetic, a pessimist, and an atheist. He has been 
slecuned lacking in social and political instincts. The wonder is 
hat tua book secured a place in Scripture, for the memory of the 
weeked should perish. The critics, if they were ‘‘made upright,” 
have proven themselves, in their treatment of Ecclesiastes, to 
have “sought out many inventions.” 


qj 
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Ecclesiastes is the Greek and Koheleth the Hebrew name 
of the author. By the name of Koheleth, we shall designate the 
author in this paper. 


Koheleth was a man of strong social, political and religious 
instincts. Duty seemed to have no place in the workings of 
things, and this pained him. The restlessness, the cruelty, the 
greed, and the barren and fussy religiousness around him dis- 
tressed him, because he was a man of keen social, political and 
religious sensibilities. Like all well endowed natures, he was a 
man of strong architectonic instincts. He desired to see all 
things existing after the type of a healthy, well organized body ;— 
God and man and nature knit together in blissful union, a union 
manifesting itself in the spirit of man, which is the candle of the 
Lord, fed by God Himself and lit up with holy light, showing 
God manifested in nature and human life to be at once the hope 
and strength of the soul of man. Existence, as it appeared in 
Koheleth’s day, seemed a cruel abortion. Yet Koheleth could 
not give up man and man’s life to chaos. Life’s problem bur- 
dened him, but it was impossible for him to leave the world and 
man to hopeless darkness. Eternity was in his heart, although 
it sorely puzzled him to find the solution he desired of its mean- 
ing. He lived in a time of oppression, corruption and fraud, 
and, in consequence, of fear and duplicity and despair. He, 
however, bore up against the disasters of his time by a life of 
diligence and contentment. His life, if not ecstatic or exuberant, 
was at least true. ‘‘ There is nothing better for a man than that 
he should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour.” Chap. u. 24. 

Koheleth means the ‘‘summoner.” Hesummons before him 
the proverbialists, the lovers of pleasure, the covetous, the op- 
pressors, the oppressed, the weary and heavy laden,-to receive 
his judgment upon their ways and the remedy which wisdom 
offers to remove the ennui and the burdens which render life 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Life in itself, he teaches, is not emptiness and wind. Men 
in their folly make it such. Koheleth is a man of Jewish con- 
victions and universal sympathies ; his passion for righteousness 
accounts for his book being in the Canon. Possessed of a catho- 
lic spirit, he desires that all nations may be blessed in Abraham. 
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It has been alleged regarding Koheleth that he entertained 
poor conceptions of God. It is true that he had not attained to 
the knowledge God has disclosed in the New Testament. He did 
not live in our light. We must, therefore, judge him according to 
the light he had. As far as he was capable of seeing, he saw 
truly. We must not expect tropical fruits and trees in England. 
According to his light, his faith was according to truth and was 
sturdy besides. The picture he gives us in chap. i. 1-11 is that 
all things are full of weariness, and that this is owing to man’s 
sin. Man’s eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor his ear filled 
with hearing, and why? Because men have eyes and see not, 
and ears and hear not. In these verses it is not a man deficient 
in social and political virtues who is giving us his view of what 
life in his sight really is. They show us a man deploring the 
vacuity and consequent aimlessness of the lives of those around 
him. The remedies men seek for their diseases are as pitiable 
as the diseases themselves. 

It is difficult to trace any principle of connection in the book 
that would exhibit unity in its contents. It seems to be a spirit- 
ual diary—a diary of the inner life. Truths seem to have struck 
him from time to time regarding the great practical import of 
human life, and these he wrote down, his views of life grasped in 
luminous hours, and by which he determined his own should be 
guided. The book records the reality of life thus seen, and by 
contrast man’s sad phantasmic delusions respecting this reality. 

Solomonic wisdom and pleasure fail to render man’s life 
successful. Mere maxims and wise sayings do not constitute the 
wisdom of life. Something more ultimate is necessary to make 
the crooked straight and the perverse upright. In fact, the author 
shows the futility for life’s requirements of all the boasted glory 
that had gathered around the name of Solomon. Something 
greater is needed than Solomon offers to cure the ills of life and 
bring the soul of man its peace. In his portraiture of Solomon’s 
glory, Koheleth proves that his heart is strongly alive to the pas- 
sion for righteousness and refuses to be satisfied with either say- 
ing Lord, Lord, or with living by bread alone. In Chap. ii. 12-23, 
we have a brief history of Solomon’s career, sufficient to show 
that such experience as his could end only in life being vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and that we must have a greater than 
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Solomon for our guide would we have ours real. Chap. ii. 24-26 
furnish us with Koheleth’s own ideas regarding what true wisdom 
is, as manifested by the experiences of Solomon. 

Koheleth, while out of sympathy with the remedies his con- 
temporaries offer to remove the ills of life, is in deep sympathy 
with men Suffering these ills. He sees that there is a season and 
a time to every matter under heaven—a time to be born and a 
time to die, a time to sow anda timetoreap. These alternations 
of life he describes as the travail which God hath given to the 
sons of men with which they are to be exercised. In what sense 
are we to conceive of this travail? As afflictions for affliction’s 
sake or for man’s profit? Surely in the latter sense. How 
otherwise could he say, “God hath made everything beautiful in 
its time ?”? And yet all this life, with its varying alternations of 
joy and sorrow, seems to lead but to the grave. Still he recog- 
nizes in man a power of looking backward and forward, manifest- 
ing him to be a creature higher than those ‘‘ the present only 
toucheth ’’—a being indeed in whose heart God hath set eternity 
—the one permanent element in a world where all is fleeting. 
How to develop this consciousness of the eternal puzzles his 
mind. Man cannot find out the work that God hath done from 
the beginning to the end. 

In chap. iii. 12-13, he seems to teach that the solution of 
the limitations offered in life to the spiritual in man is to live day 
by day true to the highest elements of our being. He sees the 
limitations of life and how they limit it. Limit it! They seem 
to stifle all that is good and hopeful in it. They not only stifle 
but embitter man’s life. Read chapters itt. and iv. and see how 
the sorrows of his fellow men sadden Koheleth’s life. And yet 
we are told he was a man of weak social instincts ! 

He has been also charged with atheism, and yet where do 
we find more salutary religious advice than in chap. v. 1-7, 
Garrulous, impulsive features in religion his soul abhors. He 
would have men fear God and express it in deeds or, if in words, 
let these be few and well ordered. There must have been some- 
thing fanatical in the atmosphere of Koheleth’s time, as his direc- 
tions about worship show and the cautions he offers to inconsid- 
erate insurrection against political evil. 

All that we have now said will help us, we trust, to read with 
some intelligence the first six chapters of the book. 
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In chapter seventh Koheleth’s advice is of a more positive 
nature than it has previously been. He deals with features of 
life wise and therefore meriting imitation. Living in a time 
when men seemingly had everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
they were in danger of being reckless regarding both their repu- 
tation and character. He would save men from all bravado be- 
gotten by cruel oppression. He would never have them come to 
the pass, whatever happened, of being disregardful of their be- 
haviour and reputation. He would have them always think of 
whatever is venerable and of good report. He would have them 
always demean themselves as men, whatever insults or cruelties 
they may have to confront. ‘‘ A good name is better than pre- 
cious ointment.” 

And to back up this incentive to good behaviour a deeper 
consideration why they should quit themselves like men is that 
the day of death is better than the day of one’s birth. Hence 
they should look upon life with grave and not frivolous or 
wanton eyes. See chap. vii. 2-6. They will then learn that, 
notwithstanding appearances are what they are, there is an im- 
partial orderliness in the working of things, and that as men sow 
they must reap. Extortion hurts the extortioner worse than it 
does his victim. Wickedness is in the nature of things weak- 
ness. Hence in chap. vii. 7, 8, he counsels men under oppression 
to let patience have her perfect work, that they may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. No possession can equal wisdom, 
and no shelter is so secure as that which it offers. It preserveth 
the life of the man that has it. This wisdom, however, cannot 
be attained without encountering difficulties. It was so in Ko- 
heleth’s days, and has been so in by-gone times. Eccl. vil. 10, 
‘‘Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” In the world God’s children fall into divers trials. They 
are under obligation to do the work of God and profit in it by 
what He appoints, in the right spirit, and not by planning to take 
providential movements into their own hands. See chap. vii. 14. 

All the providences of life are sent that the man of God may 
be thoroughly furnished with good works. In the light of this 
end only, can things seen and temporal, in other words, can the. 
external features of life be rightly understood. 
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In chap. vii. 16-18, Koheleth warns against fanatical fruitless 
insurrection on account of political oppression or against a reck- 
less life, because it seems utterly without a remedy. In these 
verses he teaches that beneath all that meets the eye there are 
moral forces at work of such a nature that only he that feareth 
God will come forth victorious out of every environment. He 
then shows that sagacious counsels are mightierthan arms. Ma- 
terial force is not the highest thing in this world, whatever men, 
judging by appearances, may think. When dealing with those, 
in verses 20-22, who find themselves the butt of idle or evil talk, 
how humanely he seeks to moderate their angry feelings by re- 
minding them that they too have had their moods when utter- 
ances have escaped their lips which they have deeply regretted. 

Puzzled with life as he witnesses it, and set upon finding a 
solution of the problems it offers, he traces all that troubles him 
to the evil heart of man. In no sense does he charge God with. 
the folly he beholds among men. ‘‘ Behold this only have I 
found that God made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” 

In chap. viii. he again extols wisdom. He declares that 
it turns a hard face into one of gentleness. He is again per- 
suading men to meet with patience their hardships and not on 
any account to be goaded into unavailing and bitter rebellion 
against the king. He admits that wicked men have power over 
their fellows for a time; but they too have their day and cease 
to be. Ultimately in every case it is well only with the righteous. 

In chap. vill. 10-15, he exhorts us not to judge what is hap- 
pening in life by the sight of the eyes. However perplexing the 
outlook in life may be, the man who fears God may carry a glad 
heart into all his work, assured that out of the heart, and not out 
of what is external to man, are the issues of life. 

In chap. ix. 1-6, he returns to the truth that the kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation, and that there is a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will. Notwith- 
standing that it seems an evil that we cannot tell what an hour 
may bring forth, and that the future world is utterly unknown, 
yet so healthfully has God set eternity in Koheleth’s heart that 
when we are diligent in business and fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, he is fully persuaded that God accepteth our works, so that 
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we may go on our way rejoicing in Him whilst doing what our 
hands find to do. In chap. ix. 11-12, the signs of an evil time 
are set before us, because you can calculate upon nothing in life. 
Were things in a normal state the race should be to the swift, 
and the battle to the strong, and bread to the wise. Instead of 
this, caprice and violence seem to determine results. It was a 
tirne when the lives of men were like fishes in the hands of an 
angler or beasts in those of atrapper. In spite of all this, wisdom 
is not unavailing in relation to man’s life. 

Wisdom is better than weapons of war. Why then does it 
not tell more upon the lives of men ? One reason is that some 
folly in the wise man largelf neutralizes the beneficial results 
that would otherwise flow from his wisdom. In chap. x. he 
again addresses himself to warning men against the evil of re- 
bellion, (vv. 4-7). Better ‘‘ bear those ills you have’’ says he, 
‘‘than fly to others that you know not of.” In seeking to remedy 
the evils under which men suffer they should consider the 
changes the work involves and the disastrous consequences they 
may bring; see chap. x. g-11. One thing is clear, a child or 
slave upon a throne and princes who are sensualists will bring 
ruin to any land. Koheleth, because he sets his face against re- 
bellion, is not indulgent to wickedness in high places. 

However much such wickedness may close doors against 
doing good, opportunities still remain to men to do the will of 
God, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it 
‘after many days.” ‘‘ Divide a portion into seven, yea, even into 
‘‘ eight ; for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth.” 
Do good in supplying the wants of the needy, as opportunity 
offers. And do it in the face of discouragements. ‘‘ He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap.” It is not necessary, either, to know all 
the mystery of things before we do our duty. See chap. xi. 5-6. 
We are to do our work as the husbandman commits his seed to 
the ground, where it groweth up he knoweth not how. 

The season of youth is to be utilized with the remembrance 
that God will hold us to account whether we spend it for him or 
for self. The buoyancy of youth in itself is vanity. Only as its 
cheerfulness is spiritualized will it leave substantial, abiding re- 
sults, when death, like a sweeping storm, hurries away the spirit 
unto God who gave it. 
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Koheleth closes his teaching by graphically telling us that 
they that sow to the flesh shall reap corruption, while they that 
sow to the spirit shall find it well with them. 

Chap. xii. 9-14, is an epilogue, added by another hand, com- 
mending the teaching of Koheleth. The sum of Koheleth’s 
teaching is, fear God and keep his commandments, for this is 
the duty of all men. This is the epilogue’s interpretation of the 
teaching of Koheleth. This teaching stands in marked contrast 
to the way in which the teachers of his day were aiming to fulfil 
the ends of life. It was their false ways which made life so full 
of contradictions and troubles, which in fact reduced it to vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Life in itself had deep significance, did 
men rightly relate themselves to its duties and opportunities. 

The true principle of life is ‘fear God and keep His command- 
ments.’ This principle is to be carried into effect, by our hands 
doing what they find to do with their might. He thus com- 
mends to us a wisdom greater than Solomon’s, a man of wise 
sayings and foolish actions. He exhibits also the Pharisees in 
their true light as burdening human life with their petty enact- 
ments contained in their many books. Religion with him is a 
life and not a theory, revealing great principles, furnishing life 
with true motives and inspirations, which summon men to live 
loyally to a Divine Person instead of following mechanically 
maxims of truth or toying with them in an abstract and fruitless 
way. Thus will men so take opportunities by the hand as to 
walk in the path of the just which is the only way of light and 
peace. 

Whatever difficulties perplex the mind of Koheleth, he es- 
caped all fatalistic views of life. To him life was not a current 
bearing men helplessly along with it, but a struggle in which 
man is destined to conquer by keeping his will true to the will of 
God. 

Evil is not something inherent in the nature of things, but 
being abnormal must be eliminated from them. He traces evil 
to the will of man. It is the source of all that he describes as 
vanity and vexation of spirit. ‘‘God made man upright, but he 
has sought out many inventions.’”’ Make man right and then all 
complaint about time and chance happening to all will cease. 
‘‘This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard; Fear God 
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‘‘and keep his commandments, for this is the duty of all men.” 
‘*For God shall bring every work into judgment, concerning 
‘‘every hidden thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 

The time of the book is late, ranging probably from B.C. 
200 to B.C. 145, a time of unrest, owing to the ambitions and 
Oppressions of men. 

The book illustrates how the Old Testament dispensation 
has been well described as the ministration of condemnation. It 
demonstrates the weakness of a law of mere external guidance 
and the need to men of Him, who of the Father has been made 
unto them ‘‘ wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.”’ Koheleth’s difficulties regarding immortality re- 
veal the burden under which he and the world laboured, until He 
came, who is the resurrection and the life. 

The lights and shadows of the book heralded the coming 
of the ministration of righteousness. It wasa call for bread and 
the Father of all mercies sent Him into the world who is the 
Bread of Life. The spirit of man, which is the candle of the 
Lord, had sunk low in its socket in Koheleth’s day. The blink- 
ing wick, however, was not entirely quenched, as this book 
shows. In the dark night of Judaism, God, in the hearts of such 
men as Koheleth, kept his light burning to guide their footsteps 
in this gloomy world, until the Son of Righteousness, rose in 
whose light all men must henceforth walk, unless they love dark- 


ness rather than light. ; 
G. M. MILLIGAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SCHOOLS. 


N his Convocation Address President Loudon brought before 
his hearers the important subject of reform in our schools 
and universities. It seems to me unfortunate—though not unin- 
telligible—that he should have introduced, in connexion with it, 
a topic that, in my opinion, should be kept apart, viz., whether 
the Government should give financial aid to Toronto University, 
and should not give such aid to Queen’s. This latter topic I 
purposely refrain from discussing. It is a question of great prac- 
tical importance, but it should be kept distinct from the other. 
I shall therefore attempt to deal with the question as to the re- 
lations of the University and the Schools solely from the educa- 
tional point of view. No one who has given attention to the 
subject can be unaware that the people of Ontario have a very 
confused, and to my mind very inadequate, idea of the scope, the 
methods and the aim of education; and the first thing required 
is to make as clear as possible to ourselves what we wish to ac- 
complish, if we are to lift ourselves to the level of the best edu- 
cated nations of the world. The problem is of very great com- 
plexity. We have to provide the best education for those who | 
enter the higher professions—among whom should be included the 
teachers in our Universities, High Schools and Public Schools, 
as well as our clergymen, lawyers, doctors and scientific special- 
ists; we have to provide for the education of those who direct 
our industries, trade and commerce ; and we have to provide for 
the education of the mass of our people, who are employed in 
agriculture, in the counting-house, the bank, the workshop and 
the store. In a country such as this it is impossible, and I do 
not think it is desirable, to have a great variety of schools. 
We must always remember that a really national system of edu- 
cation must be so constructed that the children of the poor as 
well as the rich should have the opportunity of an ‘‘ open 
career.”’ It is therefore, as I think, essential that the Public 
Schools should be in close connexion with the High Schools, the 
High Schools with the University, and the University with the 
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professional training needed for our clergy, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, civil and mining engineers, chemists and others. These 
higher careers should be open to all, and our educational system 
should be, as far as possible, adapted to the production of the 
best type of each. We must also bear in mind that, in a demo- 
cratic country, our youth of both sexes have to be educated with 
a view to making them, not merely efficient in their special vo- 
cation, but intelligent and patriotic citizens. It is therefore of 
great importance that the national education should not be of a 
cramping and limiting character. Every citizen should be able 
to understand, in some degree at least—and the more thoroughly 
the better—the importance and significance of the various func- 
tions discharged in the community by his fellow-citizens. There 
is evidently some radical defect in a system of education which 
causes the literary man to despise scientific or industrial pursuits, 
and the scientific or business man to undervalue humane letters. 
Another thing we have to bear in mind is, that the future career 
of a boy is not written on his forehead : what he is best fitted 
for, and what are his special aptitudes, no one can tell—and 
least of all the boy himself—until he has been tried. It is natural 
for the professional man to desire that his son should follow in 
his own steps; it is natural for the shop-keeper to expect his son 
to take to trade; and it is natural for the artizan to assume that 
his son will be a workman. But weall know how disastrously in 
some cases such prepossessions operate. Sometimes the father 
insists on forcing his son to attempt the training required for 
one of the professions, even after it has become obvious that the 
boy is unfitted for such pursuits; sometimes a young man’s 
career is spoiled by an injudicious father, who cannot, be made to 
see that the boy was meant by nature to be an artist or a 
scholar, not a shopkeeper; and sometimes social prejudice or 
straitened means tends to make a poor artizan of a boy who 
might have been an able clergyman or lawyer. We must, then, 
be careful, in constructing our educational system, not to divide 
the community into those who are from the first intended to 
enter a profession, those who are meant to be engaged in indus: 
try or commerce, and those who are intended to be artizans. No 
doubt the social forces will continue to operate along these lines ; 
but it should rather be our aim to moderate these tendencies 
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than to encourage them ; that is, we should regard every boy as 
capable of any career, even the highest, until he has been proved 
incompetent for it. 

It will somewhat simplify matters, if we begin by asking 
what is the best general education for the higher professions— 
the church, law, medicine, teaching, and the technical profess- 
ions. By ‘general’ education I mean the training which the 
aspirant to one of these professions should undergo before he 
enters upon his special professional training. Perhaps I have 
not quite put the question in the best way ; let me rather say, the 
training which will best fit a boy for any of these professions ; for, 
as I have said, it is not always possible, nor does it seem desir- 
able, that the precise career of our youth should be pre-deter- 
mined. We must, in framing or modifying our system of educa- 
tion, bear in mind that our aim must be to produce, not a single 
type of citizen, but all types. We must seek to produce the 
highest type of clergyman, lawyer, doctor, scientific specialist and 
business man. Hence, we must not ask merely how industry and | 
commerce may be best developed, any more than how scholars 
and scientific specialists may be best developed: our question 
must be, how all the most perfect types should be produced. 
This seems sufficiently obvious, and yet we find so eminent a 
statesman as Lord Roseberry approaching the question solely 
from the side of British commerce and industry. In his anxiety 
to maintain the pre-eminence of England in these departments, 
he is led to attack the educational methods of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to suggest that Greek, and perhaps Latin, should 
form no part of their curriculum: that they should devote them- 
selves entirely to science, and especially to science as applied to 
the industrial arts. And in support of his view he points to Ger- 
many asa country that has prospered by supplying technical 
instruction. 

Lord Roseberry’s argument seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the sole aim of education is to secure the highest com- 
mercial and industrial success. That such success is a worthy 
object of ambition no one will be disposed to question. Nor, 
perhaps, need we question the truth of his charge against Oxford 
and Cambridge, that they have not sufficiently provided for the 
development of science, and especially of applied science. But 
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It has been alleged regarding Koheleth that he entertained 
poor conceptions of God. It is true that he had not attained to 
the knowledge God has disclosed in the New Testament. He did 
not live in our light. We must, therefore, judge him according to 
the light he had. As far as he was capable of seeing, he saw 
truly. We must not expect tropical fruits and trees in England. 
According to his light, his faith was according to truth and was 
sturdy besides. The picture he gives us in chap. i. 1-11 is that 
all things are full of weariness, and that this is owing to man’s 
sin. Man’s eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor his ear filled 
with hearing, and why? Because men have eyes and see not, 
and ears and hear not. In these verses it is not a man deficient 
in social and political virtues who is giving us his view of what 
life in his sight really is. They show us a man deploring the 
vacuity and consequent aimlessness of the lives of those around 
him. The remedies men seek for their diseases are as pitiable 
as the diseases themselves. 

It is difficult to trace any principle of connection in the book 
that would exhibit unity in its contents. It seems to be a spirit- 
ual diary—a diary of the inner life. Truths seem to have struck 
him from time to time regarding the great practical import of 
human life, and these he wrote down, his views of life grasped in 
luminous hours, and by which he determined his own should be 
guided. The book records the reality of life thus seen, and by 
contrast man’s sad phantasmic delusions respecting this reality. 

Solomonic wisdom and pleasure fail to render man’s life 
successful. Mere maxims and wise sayings do not constitute the 
wisdom of life. Something more ultimate is necessary to make 
the crooked straight and the perverse upright. In fact, the author 
shows the futility for life’s requirements of all the boasted glory 
that had gathered around the name of Solomon. Something 
greater is needed than Solomon offers to cure the ills of life and 
bring the soul of man its peace. In his portraiture of Solomon’s 
glory, Koheleth proves that his heart is strongly alive to the pas. 
sion for righteousness and refuses to be satisfied with either say- 
ing Lord, Lord, or with living by bread alone. In Chap. ii. 12-23, 
we have a brief history of Solomon’s career, sufficient to show 
that such experience as his could end only in life being vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and that we must have a greater than 
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Solomon for our guide would we have ours real. Chap. ii. 24-26 
furnish us with Koheleth’s own ideas regarding what true wisdom 
is, as manifested by the experiences of Solomon. 

Koheleth, while out of sympathy with the remedies his con- 
temporaries offer to remove the ills of life, is in deep sympathy 
with men suffering these ills. He sees that there is a season and 
a time to every matter under heaven—a time to be born and a 
time to die, a time to sow andatimetoreap. These alternations 
of life he describes as the travail: which God hath given to the 
sons of men with which they are to be exercised. In what sense 
are we to conceive of this travail? As afflictions for affliction’s 
sake or for man’s profit? Surely in the latter sense. How 
otherwise could he say, “‘God hath made everything beautiful in 
its time ?”’? And yet all this life, with its varying alternations of 
joy and sorrow, seems to lead but to the grave. Still he recog- 
nizes in man a power of looking backward and forward, manifest- 
ing him to be a creature higher than those ‘‘ the present only 
toucheth ”—a being indeed in whose heart God hath set eternity 
—the one permanent element in a world where all is fleeting. 
How to develop this consciousness of the eternal puzzles his 
mind. Man cannot find out the work that God hath done from 
the beginning to the end. 

In chap. iii. 12-13, he seems to teach that the solution of 
the limitations offered in life to the spiritual in man is to live day 
by day true to the highest elements of our being. He sees the 
limitations of life and how they limit it. Limit it! They seem 
to stifle all that is good and hopeful in it. They not only stifle 
but embitter man’s life. Read chapters ili. and iv. and see how 
the sorrows of his fellow men sadden Koheleth’s life. And yet 
we are told he was a man of weak social instincts ! 

He has been also charged with atheism, and yet where do 
we find more salutary religious advice than in chap. v. 1-7, 
Garrulous, impulsive features in religion his soul abhors. He 
would have men fear God and express it in deeds or, if in words, 
let these be few and well ordered. There must have been some- 
thing fanatical in the atmosphere of Koheleth’s time, as his direc- 
tions about worship show and the cautions he offers to inconsid- 
erate insurrection against political evil. 

All that we have now said will belp us, we trust, to read with 
some intelligence the first six chapters of the book. 


a® 
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In chapter seventh Koheleth’s advice is of a more positive 
nature than it has previously been. He deals with features of 
life wise and therefore meriting imitation. Living in a time 
when men seemingly had everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
they were in danger of being reckless regarding both their repu- 
tation and character. He would save men from all bravado be- 
gotten by cruel oppression. He would never have them come to 
the pass, whatever happened, of being disregardful of their be- 
haviour and reputation. He would have them always think of 
whatever is venerable and of good report. He would have them 
always demean themselves as men, whatever insults or cruelties 
they may have to confront. ‘‘ A good name is better than pre- 
cious ointment.” 

And to back up this incentive to good behaviour a deeper 
consideration why they should quit themselves like men is that 
the day of death is better than the day of one’s birth. Hence 
they should look -upon life with grave and not frivolous or 
wanton eyes. See chap. vil. 2-6. They will then learn that, 
notwithstanding appearances are what they are, there is an im- 
partial orderliness in the working of things, and that as men sow 
they must reap. Extortion hurts the extortioner worse than it 
does his victim. Wickedness is in the nature of things weak- 
ness. Hence in chap. vil. 7, 8, he counsels men under oppression 
to let patience have her perfect work, that they may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. No possession can equal wisdom, 
and no shelter is so secure as that which it offers. It preserveth 
the life of the man that has it. This wisdom, however, cannot 
be attained without encountering difficulties. It was so in Ko- 
heleth’s days, and has been so in by-gone times. Eccl. vil. 10, 
‘‘Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” In the world God’s children fall into divers trials. They 
are under obligation to do the work of God and profit in it by 
what He appoints, in the right spirit, and not by planning to take 
providential movements into their own hands. See chap. vii. 14. 

All the providences of life are sent that the man of God may 
be thoroughly furnished with good works. In the light of this 
end only, can things seen and temporal, in other words, can the. 
external features of life be rightly understood. 
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In chap. vii. 16-18, Koheleth warns against fanatical fruitless 
insurrection on account of political oppression or against a reck- 
less life, because it seems utterly without a remedy. In these 
verses he teaches that beneath all that meets the eye there are 
moral forces at work of such a nature that only he that feareth 
God will come forth victorious out of every environment. He 
then shows that sagacious counsels are mightierthan arms. Ma- 
terial force is not the highest thing in this world, whatever men, 
judging by appearances, may think. When dealing with those, 
in verses 20-22, who find themselves the butt of idle or evil talk, 
how humanely he seeks to moderate their angry feelings by re- 
minding them that they too have had their moods when utter- 
ances have escaped their lips which they have deeply regretted. 

Puzzled with life as he witnesses it, and set upon finding a 
solution of the problems it offers, he traces all that troubles him 
to the evil heart of man. In no sense does he charge God with. 
the folly he beholds among men. ‘‘ Behold this only have I 
found that God made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” 

In chap. viii. he again extols wisdom. He declares that 
it turns a hard face into one of gentleness. He is again per- 
suading men to meet with patience their hardships and not on 
any account to be goaded into unavailing and bitter rebellion 
against the king. He admits that wicked men have power over 
their fellows for a time; but they too have their day and cease 
to be. Ultimately in every case it is well only with the righteous. 

In chap. viii. 10-15, he exhorts us not to judge what is hap- 
pening in life by the sight of the eyes. However perplexing the 
outlook in life may be, the man who fears God may carry a glad 
heart into all his work, assured that out of the heart, and not out 
of what is external to man, are the issues of life. 

In chap. ix. 1-6, he returns to the truth that the kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation, and that there is a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will. Notwith- 
standing that it seems an evil that we cannot tell what an hour 
may bring forth, and that the future world is utterly unknown, 
yet so healthfully has God set eternity in Koheleth’s heart that 
when we are diligent in business and fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord, he is fully persuaded that God accepteth our works, so that 
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we may go on our way rejoicing in Him whilst doing what our 
hands find to do. In chap. ix. 11-12, the signs of an evil time 
are set before us, because you can calculate upon nothing in life. 
Were things in a normal state the race should be to the swift, 
and the battle to the strong, and bread to the wise. Instead of 
this, caprice and violence seem to determine results. It was a 
tine when the lives of men were like fishes in the hands of an 
angler or beasts in those of atrapper. In spite of all this, wisdom 
is not unavailing in relation to man’s life. 

Wisdom is better than weapons of war. Why then does it 
not tell more upon the lives of men ? One reason is that some 
folly in the wise man largelf neutralizes the beneficial results 
that would otherwise flow from his wisdom. In chap. x. he 
again addresses himself to warning men against the evil of re- 
bellion, (vv. 4-7). Better ‘‘ bear those ills you have’’ says he, 
‘than fly to others that you know not of.’’ In seeking to remedy 
the evils under which men suffer they should consider the 
changes the work involves and the disastrous consequences they 
may bring; see chap. x. g-11. One thing is clear, a child or 
slave upon a throne and princes who are sensualists will bring 
ruin to any land. Koheleth, because he sets his face against re- 
bellion, is not indulgent to wickedness in high places. 

However much such wickedness may close doors against 
doing good, opportunities still remain to men to do the will of 
God, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it 
‘“‘ after many days.” ‘‘ Divide a portion into seven, yea, even into 
‘‘eight ; for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth.” 
Do good in supplying the wants of the needy, as opportunity 
offers. And do it in the face of discouragements. ‘‘ He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap.”’ It is not necessary, either, to know all 
the mystery of things before we do our duty. See chap. xi. 5-6. 
We are to do our work as the husbandman commits his seed to 
the ground, where it groweth up he knoweth not how. 

The season of youth is to be utilized with the remembrance 
that God will hold us to account whether we spend it for him or 
for self. The buoyancy of youth in itself is vanity. Only as its 
cheerfulness is spiritualized will it leave substantial, abiding re- 
sults, when death, like a sweeping storm, hurries away the spirit 
unto God who gave it. 
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Koheleth closes his teaching by graphically telling us that 
they that sow to the flesh shall reap corruption, while they that 
sow to the spirit shall find it well with them. 

Chap. xii. 9-14, is an epilogue, added by another hand, com- 
mending the teaching of Koheleth. The sum of Koheleth’s 
teaching is, fear God and keep his commandments, for this is 
the duty of all men. This is the epilogue’s interpretation of the 
teaching of Koheleth. This teaching stands in marked contrast 
to the way in which the teachers of his day were aiming to fulfil 
the ends of life. It was their false ways which made life so full 
of contradictions and troubles, which in fact reduced it to vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Life in itself had deep significance, did 
men rightly relate themselves to its duties and opportunities. 

The true principle of life is ‘‘fear God and keep His command- 
ments.”” This principle is to be carried into effect, by our hands 
doing what they find to do with tkeir might. He thus com- 
mends to us a wisdom greater than Solomon’s, a man of wise 
sayings and foolish actions. He exhibits also the Pharisees in 
their true light as burdening human life with their petty enact- 
ments contained in their many books. Religion with him is a 
life and not a theory, revealing great principles, furnishing life 
with true motives and inspirations, which summon men to live 
loyally to a Divine Person instead of following mechanically 
maxims of truth or toying with them in an abstract and fruitless 
way. Thus will men so take opportunities by the hand as to 
walk in the path of the just which is the only way of light and 
peace. 

Whatever difficulties perplex the mind of Koheleth, he es- 
caped all fatalistic views of life. To him life was not a current 
bearing men helplessly along with it, but a struggle in which 
man is destined to conquer by keeping his will true to the will of 
God. 

Evil is not something inherent in the nature of things, but 
being abnormal must be eliminated from them. He traces evil 
to the will of man. It is the source of all that he describes as 
vanity and vexation of spirit. ‘‘God made man upright, but he 
has sought out many inventions.” Make man right and then all 
complaint about time and chance happening to all will cease. 
‘‘This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard ; Fear God 
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face of press or caucus or pulpit, is the only free man, and the 
only man worthy of representative institutions. We have our 
quarrels of party. We have electoral corruption, persistent and 
impudent. We have slumbering creed and racial animosities. 
But who doubts that if any crisis come we shall show a patriot- 
ism stronger than party, a will to put down political corruption, 
and a common love of country that will survive all the attacks of 
creed bigots and racial incendiaries ? These seem at worst but 
dim clouds on the far horizon, receding rather than threatening. 
The nearer sky is clear and all the outlook hopeful. We are 
neither oppressed nor in peril of war or famine. We live in a 
land of plenty and a time of peace. Within the past year or two 
there has been a wonderful growth of Canadian feeling. Here 
at home we feel a new impulse to progress, a splendid confidence 
in ourselves, and across the old world the name of Canada is 
ringing as it never rang before. It is not a time to bicker and 
snarl as to what man or what party is responsible for these hap- 
py and hopeful circumstances and conditions. It is not a time 
to revive the memories of old quarrels and deliver judgment on 
the mistakes and follies of earlier days. Are we sure that we 
would have done better if we had had to bear the responsibilities 
of the fathers? Let us rather unite to honor all men who give 
us faithful public service, to recognize the good intent of all men 
who labor for the public betterment, and to make the splendid 
promise of to-day the more splendid achievement of to-morrow. 
J. G. WILLISON. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


2 ee 


HIS book and its author have been to many a source of per- 
plexity. Its author has been described as a stoic, a sated 
voluptary, an ascetic, a pessimist, and an atheist. He has been 
deemed lacking in social and political instincts. The wonder is 
that his book secured a place in Scripture, for the memory of the 
wicked should perish. The critics, if they were ‘‘made upright,” 
have proven themselves, in their treatment of Ecclesiastes, to 
have ‘‘ sought out many inventions.” 
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Ecclesiastes is the Greek and Koheleth the Hebrew name 
of the author. By the name of Koheleth, we shall designate the 
author in this paper. 


Koheleth was a man of strong social, political and religious 
instincts. Duty seemed to have no place in the workings of 
things, and this pained him. The restlessness, the cruelty, the 
greed, and the barren and fussy religiousness around him dis- 
tressed him, because he was a man of keen social, political and 
religious sensibilities. Like all well endowed natures, he was a 
man of strong architectonic instincts. He desired to see all 
things existing after the type of a healthy, well organized body ;— 
God and man and nature knit together in blissful union, a union 
manifesting itself in the spirit of man, which is the candle of the 
Lord, fed by God Himself and lit up with holy light, showing 
God manifested in nature and human life to be at once the hope > 
and strength of the soul of man. Existence, as it appeared in 
Koheleth’s day, seemed a cruel abortion. Yet Koheleth could 
not give up man and man’s life to chaos. Life’s problem bur- 
dened him, but it was impossible for him to leave the world and 
man to hopeless darkness. Eternity was in his heart, although 
it sorely puzzled him to find the solution he desired of its mean- 
ing. He lived in a time of oppression, corruption and fraud, 
and, in consequence, of fear and duplicity and despair. He, 
however, bore up against the disasters of his time by a life of 
diligence and contentment. His life, if not ecstatic or exuberant, 
was at least true. ‘‘ There is nothing better for a man than that 
he should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour.” Chap. i. 24. 

Koheleth means the ‘‘summoner.” He summons before him 
the proverbialists, the lovers of pleasure, the covetous, the op- 
pressors, the oppressed, the weary and heavy laden,-to receive 
his judgment upon their ways and the remedy which wisdom 
offers to remove the ennui and the burdens which render life 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Life in itself, he teaches, is not emptiness and wind. Men 
in their folly make it such. Koheleth is a man of Jewish con- 
victions and universal sympathies ; his passion for righteousness 
accounts for his book being in the Canon. Possessed of a catho- 
lic spirit, he desires that all nations may be blessed in Abraham. 
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‘‘and keep his commandments, for this is the duty of all men.” 
**For God shall bring every work into judgment, concerning 
“‘every hidden thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.”’ 

The time of the book is late, ranging probably from B.C. 
200 to B.C. 145, a time of unrest, owing to the ambitions and 
oppressions of men. | 

The book illustrates how the Old Testament dispensation 
has been well described as the ministration of condemnation. It 
demonstrates the weakness of a law of mere external guidance 
and the need to men of Him, who of the Father has been made 
unto them “ wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.” Koheleth’s difficulties regarding immortality re- 
veal the burden under which he and the world laboured, until He 
came, who is the resurrection and the life. 

The lights and shadows of the book heralded the coming 
of the ministration of righteousness. It wasa call for bread and 
the Father of all mercies sent Him into the world who is the 
Bread of Life. The spirit of man, which is the candle of the 
Lord, had sunk low in its socket in Koheleth’s day. The blink- 
ing wick, however, was not entirely quenched, as this book 
shows. In the dark night of Judaism, God, in the hearts of such 
men as Koheleth, kept his light burning to guide their footsteps 
in this gloomy world, until the Son of Righteousness, rose in 
whose light all men must henceforth walk, unless they love dark- 
ness rather than light. 
G. M. MILLIGAN. 

















THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SCHOOLS. 


N his Convocation Address President Loudon brought before 
his hearers the important subject of reform in our schools 
and universities. It seems to me unfortunate—though not unin- 
telligible—that he should have introduced, in connexion with it, 
a topic that, in my opinion, should be kept apart, viz., whether 
the Government should give financial aid to Toronto University, 
and should not give such aid to Queen’s. This latter topic I 
purposely refrain from discussing. It is a question of great prac- 
tical importance, but it should be kept distinct from the other. 
I shall therefore attempt to deal with the question as to the re- 
lations of the University and the Schools solely from the educa- 
tional point of view. No one who has given attention to the 
subject can be unaware that the people of Ontario have a very 
confused, and to my mind very inadequate, idea of the scope, the 
methods and the aim of education ; and the first thing required 
is to make as clear as possible to ourselves what we wish to ac- 
complish, if we are to lift ourselves to the level of the best edu- 
cated nations of the world. The problem is of very great com- 
plexity. We have to provide the best education for those who ~ 
enter the higher professions—among whom should be included the 
teachers in our Universities, High Schools and Public Schools, 
as well as our clergymen, lawyers, doctors and scientific special- 
ists; we have to provide for the education of those who direct 
our industries, trade and commerce ; and we have to provide for 
the education of the mass of our people, who are employed in 
agriculture, in the counting-house, the bank, the workshop and 
the store. In a country such as this it is impossible, and I do 
not think it is desirable, to have a great variety of schools. 
We must always remember that a really national system of edu- 
cation must be so constructed that the children of the poor as 
well as the rich should have the opportunity of an ‘‘ open 
career.” It is therefore, as I think, essential that the Public 
Schools should be in close connexian with the High Schools, the 
High Schools with the University, and the University with the 
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professional training needed for our clergy, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, civil and mining engineers, chemists and others. These 
higher careers should be open to all, and our educational system 
should be, as far as possible, adapted to the production of the 
best type of each. We must also bear in mind that, in a demo- 
cratic country, our youth of both sexes have to be educated with 
a view to making them, not merely efficient in their special vo- 
cation, but intelligent and patriotic citizens. It is therefore of 
great importance that the national education should not be of a 
cramping and limiting character. Every citizen should be able 
to understand, in some degree at least—and the more thoroughly 
the better—the importance and significance of the various func- 
tions discharged in the community by his fellow-citizens. There 
is evidently some radical defect in a system of education which 
causes the literary man to despise scientific or industrial pursuits, 
and the scientific or business man to undervalue humane letters. 
Another thing we have to bear in mind is, that the future career 
of a boy is not written on his forehead : what he is best fitted 
for, and what are his special aptitudes, no one can tell—and 
least of all the boy himself—until he has been tried. It is natural 
for the professional man to desire that his son should follow in 
his own steps; it is natural for the shop-keeper to expect his son 
to take to trade; and it is natural for the artizan to assume that 
his son will be a workman. But weall know how disastrously in 
some cases such prepossessions operate. Sometimes the father 
insists on forcing his son to attempt the training required for 
one of the professions, even after it has become obvious that the 
boy is unfitted for such pursuits; sometimes a young man’s 
career is spoiled by an injudicious father, who cannot, be made to 
see that the boy was meant by nature to be an artist or a 
scholar, not a shopkeeper; and sometimes social prejudice or 
straitened means tends to make a poor artizan of a boy who 
might have been an able clergyman or lawyer. We must, then, 
be careful, in constructing our educational] system, not to divide 
the community into those who are from the first intended to 
enter a profession, those who are meant to be engaged in indus- 
try or commerce, and those who are intended to be artizans. No 
doubt the social forces will continue to operate along these lines ; 
but it should rather be our aim to moderate these tendencies 
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than to encourage them ; that is, we should regard every boy as 
capable of any career, even the highest, until he has been proved 
incompetent for it. 

It will somewhat simplify matters, if we begin by asking 
what is the best general education for the higher professions— 
the church, law, medicine, teaching, and the technical profess- 
ions. By ‘general’ education I mean the training which the 
aspirant to one of these professions should undergo before he 
enters upon his special professional training. Perhaps I have 
not quite put the question in the best way ; let me rather say, the 
training which will best fit a boy for any of these professions ; for, 
as I have said, it is not always possible, nor does it seem desir- 
able, that the precise career of our youth should be pre-deter- 
mined. We must, in framing or modifying our system of educa- 
tion, bear in mind that our aim must be to produce, not a single 
type of citizen, but all types. We must seek to produce the 
highest type of clergyman, lawyer, doctor, scientific specialist and 
business man. Hence, we must not ask merely how industry and | 
commerce may be best developed, any more than how scholars 
and scientific specialists may be best developed: our question 
must be, how all the most perfect types should be produced. 
This seems sufficiently obvious, and yet we find so eminent a 
statesman as Lord Roseberry approaching the question solely 
from the side of British commerce and industry. In his anxiety 
to maintain the pre-eminence of England in these departments, 
he is led to attack the educational methods of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and to suggest that Greek, and perhaps Latin, should 
form no part of their curriculum: that they should devote them- 
selves entirely to science, and especially to science as applied to 
the industrial arts. And in support of his view he points to Ger- 
many asa country that has prospered by supplying technical 
instruction. 

Lord Roseberry’s argument seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the sole aim of education is to secure the highest com- 
mercial and industrial success. That such success is a worthy 
object of ambition no one will be disposed to question. Nor, 
perhaps, need we question the truth of his charge against Oxford 
and Cambridge, that they have not sufficiently provided for the 
development of science, and especially of applied science. But 
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surely both of these things may be admitted, without conceding 
that the Universities should devote less attention to the humane 
sciences. The defects of Oxford and Cambridge are not due to 
the importance they attach to literature, history and philosophy, 
but to their want of due attention to the scientific investigation 
of principles and of their applications. Nor would these defects 
be remedied by abandoning the ideal of pure science, and paying 
heed only to its special applications. All the best advocates of 
applied science recognize that, unless provision is made for the 
disinterested study of scientific principles, the inevitable result 
must be that there will be no principles to apply. Lord Rose- 
berry’s appeal to Germany seems especially unfortunate ; for 
Germany is precisely the country which has not neglected schol- 
arship and limited itself to the special sciences, much less to 
technical instruction, but has devoted attention to all three, and 
especially to scholarship and pure science. Nor can Lord Rose- 
berry be right in tracing the advance of Germany ta its technical 
colleges, for the simple reason that these are comparatively few 
in number, and have not yet had time to effect any radical 
change, and because the improvement in German manufactures 
can be directly traced mainly to men who have received their 
training in the Universities. Lord Roseberry’s appeal to Ger- 
many is therefore a doubled-edged weapon, which does more 
harm to the wielder than to those whom he attacks. The true 
moral of that appeal is, that no adequate solution of the educa- 
tional problem can be found, which does not aim at thoroughness 
in all departments. We must not, in our zeal for industry and 
commerce, ignore the claims of literature, history and philosophy, 
any more than, in our pre-occupation with the latter, we should 
starve the former. Nor, again, in our perception of the import- 
ance of scholarship and scientific study, should we neglect to 
provide for the special requirements of industry and commerce. 
And, finally, we must not ignore the just claims of the mass of 
our population to an education which will not only fit them for 
their special work, but will make them intelligent citizens. Lord 
Roseberry’s ideal of a nation seems to be that ofa sort of glorified 
‘city of pigs,’ as Plato calls it ; though he would add, apparently, 
that it should be a ‘city of pigs,’ ready to fight for the Empire. 
J feel certain that, if he had his way, and England became really 
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a ‘city of pigs,’ or, in more polite phrase, a ‘ nation of shopkeep- 
ers,’ as its enemies Say it is, the only Empire for which her citi- 
zens would be willing to fight would be the Empire of Trade, and 
Trade is independent of national limits. 

Though what I have to say will to some seem like truisms, 
perhaps I may be permitted to state briefly why exclusive devo- 
tion to industrial and commercial pursuits, and the limitation of 
education by that object, even if it could attain its end (which I 
deny),is not an ideal that a civilized nation can admit to be 
adequate. 

I do not think Lord Roseberry would deny that the religious 
life of a people is something worthy of preservation. By ‘re- 
ligion’ I do not mean a particular set of ideas about the world 
and ourselves, but that profound conviction of interests beyond 
those of one’s special trade or profession,—that intense belief in 
the nobility of the higher life and in the possibility of its realiza- 
tion, which is the support and the inspiration of a nation. But 
religion, in a reflective age, must exist not merely as a vague 
feeling, but as a principle which can be established by a rational 
process. There must, in other words, be a philosophy or science 
of religion ; and, if so, a class of men devoted to the pursuit of 
that science. If this class is not to be trained by our Univer- 
sities, how is it to be produced? But if the education of this 
class is one of the functions of a Canadian University, it will 
hardly be denied that a very thorough training is needed, if 
Canada Is to take its place beside the highly trained scholars of 
England, Germany and the United States. Now, the require- 
ments of the highest type of theological scholar may be readily 
outlined. It is characteristic of all the humane studies, as they 
are now conceived, that they are above all historical in their 
method. Therefore the education of a theological scholar of the 
first rank must consist in a first-hand study of the history of re- 
ligion, and especially of the Christian religion. Now, the Chris- 
tian religion, as we know, is mainly a development from the Jewish 
religion, on the one hand, and from Greek philosophy, on the 
other hand; while, in its medizval form, it was largely influ- 
enced by Roman institutions and ideas, and, in its modern form, 
by contemporary philosophy. The theological scholar, of the 
type I have in view, must therefore have a competent knowledge 
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of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, as well as of Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy. But this is nat enough. The theological scholars 
of France, and especially of Germany, have a long way the start 
of us: they have been occupied with the history of Christianity, 
and with the process by which theological conceptions have been 
evolved, for over a century ; and therefore our theological scholar 
must have an easy familiarity with French and German. It is 
also indispensable that he should have a good acquaintance with 
the results of the great scientific movement of the nineteenth 
century ; and, though he cannot be, nor is it advisable that he 
should be, a specialist in any of the natural sciences, it is advis- 
able that he should have a competent knowledge of at least one 
of them,—perhaps, above all, of the science of Biology, which 
has the closest bearing upon his special problem. 

Now, I think it is a sound principle to maintain that every 
boy who enters the Public School, must be presumed to bea 
potential scholar of the type I have indicated, until his unfitness 
for it, or his greater fitness for some other vocation, has been es- 
tablished by trial. Assuming that he is to get his education in 
the Public School, the High School and the University, these 
must be so constructed as not only to make it possible for him, 
but to encourage him, to undergo the training necessary to fit 
him for being a theological scholar. His education must be of a 
very wide and thorough character, and no time must be wasted. 
To teach him Applied Science would be a most unpractical 
procedure. Nothing is ‘ practical’ that does not secure the end 
in view. He must be provided with the organa required for the 
end we have in view, and Applied Science will not further that 
end. Our present educational system is not well adapted to the 
production of the theological scholar. And the reason is that 
it has not been designed with that end. Our present system is 
a compromise, which is the result of no definite conception at 
all: it has come from the clash and conflict of different ideals of 
education, from an inadequate conception of the education re- 
quired for teachers, and from the impact of use and wont. 
President Loudon is perfectly right in his criticism of our present 
educational system, so far as the training of the future theological 
scholar is concerned. It fritters away his time on trivial subjects, 
deadens his interest by mechanical methods, teaches him nothing 
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thoroughly, and does not teach him what he ought to know. Our 
present educational system, so far as it has been designed, and is 
not the partial survival of another and nobler ideal, has been framed 
by men who do not sympathize with the scholars’ ideal and indeed 
have never realized what it means. The future scholar enters a 
Public School at the age of 6 or 7, and leaves it at the age of 13 
or 14. What has he learned during those precious 7 or 8 years ? 
He has gained no more solid knowledge than a boy of average 
intelligence, under careful training, might easily acquire in 3 
years at the most: he has simply acquired an elementary know- 
ledge of reading, writing and arithmetic—a little grammar and 
history,—most of it dead and meaningless—and an unorganized 
collection of miscellaneous information, some of it of a very 
questionable character, and the whole of it superfluous for one 
who is going to study things thoroughly. 

It may be said, however, that, though our Public School 
education is not the best adapted for the production of future 
scholars, it is the right kind of education for children who leave 
school at the age of 13 or 14. This is accurious doctrine! A 
boy’s whole chance of education comes during his 7 or 8 years at 
the Public School, and we let him leave it so badly taught that 
he has no feeling for the literature of his ancestors—one of the 
noblest literatures in the world—he is unable to write a plain and 
simple paragraph, and he has no facility in the solution of the 
simplest arithmetical operations. The way to economize the 
boy’s time is to spend it solely on fruitful work, which will edu- 
cate his imagination, his taste and his intellect ; and instead of 
doing this obvious thing, we cram him with dead and lifeless 
matter, and teach him things he has afterwards to unlearn! It 
seems to me that the right training for the boys who are to leave 
school at 13 or 14 would be the same training as for the future 
scholar,—with this difference that he should take more English 
and perhaps some little manual training, while the other is pre- 
paring for his future career by the study of either French or 
German. I would therefore suggest that, between the ages of 6 
and g, all boys should learn the rudiments of reading, writing, 
arithmetic and drawing; and that from g to 12, the clever boys 
should also take French or German in the Public School as an 
optional subject. In this way we should avoid the too early 
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separation of boys into distinct classes, and at the same time 
begin to provide for the wants of the future scholar. I believe it 
would be well if all the pupils in our Public Schools should know 
something of French, the mother-tongue of a large number of our 
fellow-citizens; but, as I am not optimistic enough to believe 
that the public mind is prepared for so radical a change, I only 
insist that it should at least be an optional subject for boys who 
intend to take a High School course. We might surely, as the 
Hon. Mr. Laurier suggested, pay our French compatriots the com- 
pliment of teaching their language to our clever boys and girls. 

Let us suppose that our future theological scholar has com- 
pleted his Public School education at the age of 12, and is now 
prepared to enter the High School. Between the ages of 12 and 
18, besides the English subjects, he has to acquire a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathematics and 
Science. Obviously no time must be wasted. The main object 
is to enable him to read fluently the languages he studies. I 
make this reservation, because at present the amount of time 
wasted in our High Schools in the attempt to teach the pupil to 
acquire a colloquial knowledge of French and German—an ac- 
complishment he will never acquire without living with French 
or German families, or going to France or Germany—is scandal- 
ous. For our future scholar French and German are simply in- 
struments, enabling him to read with ease what is written in those 
tongues. No doubt he cannot be taught, as he ought to be 
taught, to read with intelligence, and to translate into idiomatic 
English, the languages he studies—Latin, Greek, French and 
German—without learning to appreciate in some measure the 
spirit of these languages and of the literature contained in them ; 
but the main object of the High School course should be to give 
facility in reading them. Familiarity with the pronunciation of 
French, and with the phrases of ordinary conversation, should be 
acquired in the Public School. These things presupposed, there 
is, as I believe, nothing to hinder a boy or girl of average intelli- 
gence from covering the whole ground I have indicated in six 
years. 

But we must also provide for the education of boys who may 
leave the High School at the age of 14. I therefore make the fol- 
lowing suggestion. Any boy who, besides the ordinary branches, 
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has the required knowledge in French or German, as taught in 
the Public School, should be admitted to the High School ; 
where, if he so elects, he may omit Latin and German, which the 
future scholar must take, and should devote more attention to 
English and French, mathematics and science. If he leaves the 
High School at the age of 14, no one can object that he has 
spent time on professional subjects like Latin and German, 
which he does not require. This concession I make rather to 
the present demand for what is called ‘practical’ education, than 
because I believe Latin and German to be useless even for boys 
who leave at that age. 

At the age of 14 our future scholar should add the study of 
Greek and Physical Science, and continue them for four years, 
when he shall have reached the age of 18. The examination at 
this point should constitute the Junior Leaving Examination. 
No options should be allowed, but special excellence in one or more 
subjects should be regarded as ‘making up for deficiencies in 
other subjects. 

The boy who studies at a Collegiate Institute may specialize 
for one year in either Latin and Greek or Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry, but he must make a high percentage in his special- 
ties, and must pass in English, French and German. The ex- 
amination on this year’s work will constitute the Senior Leaving 
Examination, and will be equivalent to one year in the Univer- 
sity. I presuppose that the candidate has passed the Junior 
Leaving Examination one year previously. 

I have taken the theological scholar as a norm, not because 
I think that education for those who enter the other professions 
should be different, but because it enables us to see more clearly 
what we should aim at. Precisely the same training, as I believe, 
should be given to every one who proposes to enter the Univer- 
sity, including those who enter the Faculty of Applied Science. 

The ideal of education I have sketched involves a more 
thorough training of those who make teaching their profession. 
The High School teacher should, of course, have a University 
degree, and this should be given,—not, as at present, for know- 
ledge of one or two subjects,—but for eminence in either Litera- 
ture or Science. Every teacher should in the High School study 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, Mathematics and Science, 
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At present the education of the teacher of Modern Languages, 
Mathematics and Science is too narrow, and even the Classical 
teacher is, as a rule, deficient on the side of Philosophy and 
Science. We shall never have properly educated teachers, so long 
as we allowa man to obtain an Honours degree without a previous 
High School training in all the subjects mentioned. Men whose 
own education has been narrow invariably take a narrow view of 
education. To this fact is mainly due the present meagre course 
of training as prescribed for our High Schools. For that train- 
ing is practically determined by the Matriculation Examination, 
and the Matriculation Examination is so constructed that very 
little Latin, and no Greek, is known by a large proportion of the 
matriculants. The necessity of an adequate knowledge of Greek 
and Philosophy on the part of the teacher of Modern Literature 
may be easily shown. The teacher of German Literature must 
study the great classical authors of Germany, who include such 
names as Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. Any one who knows 
these writers is aware (1) that they were powerfully influenced 
by Greek literature, (2) that they represent a great movement of 
thought which runs parallel with the idealistic philosophical 
movement, beginning with Kant and ending with Hegel. No 
teacher of German literature can deal intelligently with his sub- 
ject, who does not know the masterpieces of Greek literature 
and the history of philosophy, ancient and modern. And he 
must know these subjects at first-hand, or his treatment of such 
authors as those I have named will be of the most arid and super- 
ficial character. 

There are various subsidiary advantages of the method of 
education I have suggested. In the first place, the whole status 
of the professional classes would be raised. The clergyman who 
had passed through a severe training of the kind I have indicated, 
would become, more than he is at present, the enlightened leader 
of the people to whom he ministers. His education would tend 
to destroy prejudiced and sectarian views of life. The theologi- 
cal scholar, even when he began his practical career, would be 
less likely, as so many do, to drop all higher study. On the con- 
trary, he would feel that, by following out some special line of 
study—perhaps extra-murally, under the guidance of the Univer- 
sity theological professors—he would be preparing himself for 
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afterwards becoming a University theological professor, should 
an opening occur. A similar effect would be produced in the 
case of the teacher. At present the position of the Public 
School and High School teacher is unfortunate. His services 
are undervalued; he is underpaid; his work is monotonous; 
and, if he is a man who has a high ideal of education, his heart 
is almost broken by the unpromising material with which he has 
often to deal, and the vexatious opposition he meets with from 
the low aims of his pupils, the irrational prejudices of their parents, 
and the often unwise interference of the Board of which he 
isthe servant. Under the scheme of education I have suggested, — 
the teaching profession would be raised to a distinctly higher 
level, such a level as it has long occupied in Germany. If pos- 
sible, all teachers should receive a University education—Public 
School teachers should at least be required to pass the Junior 
Matriculation Examination—and there should be a regular lad- 
der of promotion from the Public School to the High School, 
from the lower to the higher grades of the High School, and 
from the High School to the University. The Public School 
teacher, after: passing the Senior Matriculation Examination, 
might go on to complete his education, and obtain a University 
degree extra-murally, as indeed some already do. This would be 
comparatively easy, when he had already satisfied the require- 
ments of the University Matriculation Examination. At present 
he is repelled from this laudable ambition by the want of corres- 
pondence between the examination required of teachers and the 
Matriculation or Junior Leaving Examination, which affords en- 
trance into the University. The High School teacher in the 
higher forms would be doing work now done by the University 
teacher or professor. The effect would be to increase the salaries 
of Public School and High School teachers. Another advantage 
would be in the hearty co-operation of teachers with one another, 
and a fairer apportionment of time to different subjects. At 
present many teachers are jealous of subjects other than their 
own—mainly because their knowledge is almost entirely limited to 
the subjects they teach—and the tendency is to force into promi- 
nence their own subject, irrespective of the merits of the case. 
This lamentable state of things would be largely avoided by 
the abolition of the present absurd optional system. Every High 
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School teacher would have a competent knowledge of all the sub- 
jects of the High School curriculum, with a special knowledge of 
a whole group of cognate subjects, and he would not be under 
the pernicious illusion that the more hours he managed to secure 
for his subject the better educated his pupils would be. More- 
over, in the smaller High Schools the teacher would be able to 
give instruction in any subject required, and thus, though he 
might not be able to prepare his pupils for Senior Matriculation, 
he would at least be able to prepare them for Junior Matricula- 
tion. There are at present, I am informed, schools in which 
some subjects cannot be taught, because there is nobody able to 
teach them. And this will become more and more the case un- 
der the present system. But, under the system I have indicated, 
where every High School master has studied all the subjects 
forming the curriculum, such a thing could not occur. We should 
imitate the method of the British Navy, where every officer 
must have a captain’s certificate. And there is abundant ex- 
perience to prove that, where teachers have been educated under 
the older system, and have therefore a good knowledge of all the 
subjects taught in the High School, pupils can be trained in a 
very satisfactory way by a small staff of energetic teachers. 

In this paper I have purposely avoided dealing with the 
question of Technical Education, the discussion of which would 
require considerable space. I shall only say, that, in my opinion, 
it is of supreme importance that those who are to devote them- 
selves to Applied ‘Science should have a thorough preliminary 
training, such as is supplied by the kind of High School I have 
indicated. They should at least pass the Senior Matriculation 
examination before beginning their special work. The improve- 
ment of industry and commerce in Germany has been due chiefly 
to men trained in the Universities, and the condition of entrance 
into the Universities is a complete preliminary education in the 
Gymnasium or Realschule. Technical training for boys not in- 
tended for the higher professions should not begin before the age 
of 12, after a good basis of general education has been laid in 
English, Mathematics and Elementary Science. 

As a practical scheme, embodying the suggestions of this 
paper, I offer the following curriculum of studies in our Public 
Schools and High Schools. The ages given indicate the earlsest 
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age at which the pupil can be allowed to take the subjects men- 
tioned, or come up for examination :— 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 








Age. 
6 to 9.—Reading. Writing. Arithmetic. 
Options. 
9 to12,—English. Mathematics. Science. Drawing.. ...... .......... French. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
12 to 13.—English. Mathematics. Science. Drawing. French............... Latin. 
13to14.— " 4 “ We. eee, German. Latin. 
1%4to18.— " . . 4 ‘* German...Greek. Latin. 


JUNIOR LEAVING EXAMINATION. 





fa.) Latin and Greek or 
(5.) Mathematics and Science, 


SENIOR LEAVING EXAMINATION. 


N.B.—No candidate can attempt the Senior Leaving Examination, who has not, 
at least one year previously, passed the Junior Leaving Examination. 


The plan of High School and Public School education, which 
I have endeavoured to outline, is the result of the best thought I 
have been able to give to the subject, and is framed in full view of 
what has been said by leading exponents of the two rival systems 
of fixed and optional subjects of study. I am quite prepared to 
hear it denounced by some as unprogressive and reactionary. 
It will be said that I am not alive to the needs of the modern 
world, and to the value of so-called ‘modern’ studies. May I 
venture to suggest that every new experiment in education is 
not necessarily a step in advance. The mobility of mind and 
decreased sense of individual responsibility, which are to some 
extent inevitable under the conditions of our modern life, bring 
with them a distinct danger to the higher life of the community. 
It is much easier to make rash experients than to recover the 
ground we have lost. But when we have entered upon a wrong 
path, surely it is common sense to retrace our steps and start on 
better lines. It is unprofitable to throw blame for the present 
condition of education upon one party or another; we are all 
responsible for it. There is a general feeling, both in Canada 
and the United States, that something is wrong with their edu- 
cational systems. The danger is that, in the attempt to provide 
a remedy we may only make things worse. Such a panacea I 
believe to be the movement for more, and ever more, specializa- 
tion. It is like dram-drinking, or sensational oratory, which 


18 to 19.—English. French and German. 
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have an increasing tendency to vitiate the taste. I propose that 
we should stop these hazardous experiments and take advantage 
of the proved results of the elaborate experiments in education 
made by older nations. England and Germany, as we must ad- 
mit, have produced scholars and scientific men of the first rank: 
we have not, and under our present system I do not believe we 
ever shall. 

Let us therefore exercise a wise humility, and frankly admit 
that, being a young and inexperienced people, we are very apt to 
make mistakes. Let us confess our educational sins and short- 
comings, and try what repentance will do for us. To my mind 
the first false step was taken—I think it was in 1875 or 1876— 
when options were introduced into the High School curriculum, 
and naturally came to be accepted by the Universities at ma- 
triculation. I feel certain we shall never approach the level of 
the German Gymnasium, or the English Public or Grammar 
School, until we start our Secondary Education not later than 
the age of 12, and insist upon an all-round education. In the 
Universities we make the radical mistake of allowing options at 
Matriculation, before a broad basis of education has been laid in 
the High Schools. This is what comes of copying a foreign 
country in a superficial way, and ignoring the spirit which ani- 
mates it. ‘‘ The German Universities,” it is argued, ‘“ allow 
great freedom in the choice of subjects; therefore Canadian 
Universities should do the same.” This sounds well, but it is 
really fallacious. The first three years’ work in a Canadian 
University is no. higher than the last three years’ work in a Ger- 
man High School. This means that the German Universities, 
in their ordinary courses, are doing what we should call post- 
graduate work; and of course post-graduate work should be 
highly specialized. When we have raised our High School edu- 
cation to the level of Germany, we may wisely allow a fair mea- 
sure of freedom in the choice of subjects, because we shall then 
have laid a solid foundation for special studies ; until we have 
done so the present optional system can only produce half-edu- 
cated and narrow-minded men. 

Another pernicious fallacy shelters itself behind the German 
Realgymnasium or Realschule. These schools, we are told, either 
omit Greek or make it optional, and devote their main attention 
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to Modern Tanguages and Science; therefore we, who are a 
‘ progressive’ people, should follow this ‘modern’ movement. 
This argument overlooks the fact that in Germany the classical 
schools largely predominate, and therefore the vast majority of 
students who enter the University, whether they intend to be 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers or civil servants, have 
studied Greek, and studied it thoroughly, in the High School. 
But we have a single system of High Schools; and if Greek is 
expelled from them, where are our future scholars to be trained ? 
I foresee that, if the present system continues, the Universities 
will be forced to give an elementary training in the subjects not 
acquired by their students in the High Schools, or we shall be 
compelled to establish more schools of the type of Upper Canada 
College. I say that this will be the result, for I will not believe 
that the people of Canada can much longer remain blind to the 
wound inflicted upon scholarship and science by the mistakes of 
their educational leaders. To the institution of more schools, 
after the model of the English Public or Grammar School, I 
have no objection: they would probably apply a better disci- 
pline and training to the sons of our wealthier citizens—often 
the most pernicious, because the idlest, element in the com- 
munity—than the ordinary schools afford, but, from the nature of 
the case, such schools would not remedy the defects of our pre- 
sent system, but would rather tend to accentuate them by aban- 
doning our High Schools to the tender mercies of those ‘ bold, 
bad men,’ the advocates of optional studies in our High Schools. 
What we need Is an education of the highest kind, open to all ; 
an education which will do the best that can be done for clever 
boys, however poor their parents may be. We must therefore, 
as I think, look mainly to the ordinary channels for improve- 
ment in our methods of education. Canada is still in the mak- 
ing, and, in our zeal for the progress of industry and commerce 
—a laudable zeal for which I have the greatest sympathy—we 
must not allow ourselves to fall behind or neglect the just claims 
of science and scholarship. If we do, the whole community will 
suffer. Hence, even if it were wise of Germany or England to 
permit High School pupils to elect their subjects of study, it 
would be unwise for us. There is no immediate danger of the 
higher studies falling into the background in these old countries, 
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where classical schools are numerous and highly valued; with us 
there is not only danger of such a result, but the higher studies 
have not yet been placed upon a proper footing at all. For at 
least many years to come no options should be allowed to those 
who are preparing for the church, law, medicine, teaching or the 
engineering professions. The proper time for options is after the 
pupil has passed the revised Junior Leaving Examination. The 
present craving for options is mainly an excuse for laziness, and, 
with its other defects, it tends to destroy that high sense of duty 
which is insensibly developed in a boy who has to do what he 
naturally feels to be disagreeable or irksome, especially when his 
whims and fancies are encouraged by injudicious parents. If 
the Germans, as Lord Roseberry assures us, are learning to beat 
the English in the markets of the world, it is partly because they 
have been forced for over a century to undergo the High School 
training which wise men like Wilhelm von Humboldt, the father 
of the German Gymnasium, devised for them. 

The successful operation of the educational system I have 
suggested demands teachers who are filled with enthusiasm for 
their work. Some people seem to think that the defects of our 
High School education arise from the fact that many of our 
teachers receive their non-professional education in the High 
Schools. That is not the charge I should bring against the 
present system. It is true that the limited number of subjects 
required from even our best teachers has incidentally led to the 
almost complete extrusion of some subjects; but this result is 
not due to the fact that these teachers are educated in the High 
Schools, but to the fact that too narrow a range of subjects is re- 
quired of them. Every Public School teacher should be compel- 
led to take the Junior Leaving Examination, as outlined above ; 
and, until that is done, the majority will continue to teach ina 
dead and mechanical way. No one can teach the rudiments of 
a subject who does not know their value. To improve our Public 
School teaching, we must have better teachers, better text- books, 
greater concentration on essentials, and more rational methods. 
When our Public Schools are able to prepare our children for 
entrance into the High School at the age of 12; when our High 
Schools are able to raise our youth of both sexes, at the age of 
18, to the educational level at present barely reached, after three 
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years in the University, at the age of 21; then, and not till then, 
can Canada hold up its head among the nations asa really edu- 
cated people. Until that time comes, to talk about post-gradu- 
ate work, except in one or two special subjects, is only mislead- 
ing. At present our Universities cannot do satisfactory post-grad- 
uate work; our young men are too old before they are ready to 
undertake such work with profit, and they are forced to begin 
their life-work without it. In Queen’s we have been able to doa 
little genuine post-graduate work, partly because a few men have 
exhibited extraordinary self-denial in their devotion to Science, 
but mainly because we are fortunate in having Divinity students 
who stay on at the University for three, and sometimes for 
four years, after taking their Arts degree, and do a certain amount 
of post-graduate work concurrently with their theological studies. 
But even ina University so favorably situated as ours, the post- 
graduate work is hampered by the want of that scientific and 
scholarly preparation which the great English and the German 
Universities can confidently count upon. For many years to 
come, our ambitious youth will be forced to complete their edu- 
cation in England or Germany, or in such Universities as the 
Johns Hopkins. As things now are, these Knights-errant of edu- 
cation deserve the highest praise for their energy and self-sacri- 
fice. Ifour young men and women are to be educated entirely 
at home, our whole educational system must be reconstructed in 
some such way as that I have tried to indicate. This would 
greatly improve, not merely our High Schools, but our Public 
Schools and our Universities ; and, in course of time, it is to be 
hoped that the whole tone of public life would be raised to a high- 
er level. If I have seemed to speak disparagingly of the present 
condition of education in Canada, it is not because I undervalue 
what has been done, or because I have formed a low opinion of 
the energy and ability of our youth; on the contrary, after an 
experience in teaching of nearly thirty years, I am convinced 
that no nation in the world has better material for the production 
of scholars and scientific men. Carlyle, in the middle of one of 
his savage indictments of his age, suddenly pulls himself up, and 
supposes some one to say; “It is your brother you are anathe- 
matizing.’’ To which he answers: “It ts my brother! Hence 
this rage and sorrow!” It is in a similar, though not, I hope, 
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in quite so savage a spirit, that I have ventured to speak of our 
educational deficiencies. Were it not my firm belief that 
Canada is fit for the highest things, I should have continued 
silent. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that the system which I 
propose could not come into operation at once: it would take 
ten or fifteen years before we could come within approximate 
distance of its realization. The first step in that direction is that 
we should clearly see what we are aiming at, and work steadily 
towards its accomplishment. If the two Universities could agree 
upon the necessity of abolishing options in the Matriculation ex- 
amination, the basis for future operations would be laid. But 
the change could not be made at once. It would be necessary to 
give intimation that, say, in four or five years, all Junior Matric- 
ulants must pass an examination in all the subjects I have men- 
tioned. To insure the successful operation of the plan indicated, 
the examination for teachers would have to be identical with that 
required for the Junior and Senior Leaving examinations. Then 
the standard of education for teachers in the Public Schools 
would have to be gradually raised. And in certain cases, the 
French or German, which I have suggested should be taught in 
the Public School, would perhaps have to be given in the High 
School, while in country districts it might be advisable to allow 
the Public School to do part of the work now limited to the 
High School. But these are details. For my part I should not 
be dissatisfied even if it took a whole generation to get the plan 
I have indicated into successful operation. JOHN WATSON. 


THE RELATION OF LEGISLATION TO MORALITY. 


HE fact that for the third time a place has been assigned 

this subject in the deliberations of this Conference is a 
sufficient acknowledgment of its practical importance. 

Every citizen who takes an intelligent interest in the promo- 

tion of the well-being of society must, of necessity, have some 

working theory as to tlie best available means for attaining the 
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desired end. In any careful or even casual consideration of the 
means at hand, the sphere of legislation cannot well be over- 
looked. In fact, its power to regulate and adjust the mutual 
rights of individuals in society is so apparent, familiar and con- 
vincing that its employment is often the first means that suggests 
itself for the advancement of well-being in every department of 
the individual and social life. Besides, legislation has all the 
convenience of being close at hand and ready made, so to speak, 
for the purpose. Whether its too general use may not also have 
some of the disadvantages of the proverbial ready-made garment, 
in lacking fit, suitability and satisfactory permanence of wear, we 
shall have occasion to consider in the course of our remarks. 

The necessity of a correct conception of the proper functions 
and limitations of the State in the promotion of moral well-being 
is all the more imperative at the present time, in view of the 
restless activity of legislative effort. The complex development 
of modern Society demands the constant readjustment and ex- 
tension of law, to meet and regulate the new conditions con- 
stantly arising. Thus, legislation flows on in an ever widen- 
ing stream, and within limits that are constantly tending 
to become less strongly marked, and consequently more 
difficult to determine. It seems obvious that with the in- 
creasing volume and broadening of the stream must go an 
increasing vigilance and intelligence in so directing and con- 
trolling its current that it may observe proper direction and 
bounds and thus be a healthful aid and stimulus to life, instead 
of becoming a menace and positive injury ; a result sure to fol- 
low if it be allowed to overflow and form stagnant pools. 

Under our system of popular government every citizen is, in 
theory at least, a legislator. In practice and for the sake of con- 
venience the actual enactment of law is delegated to agents, 
whom we call representatives. The source of legislation never- 
theless remains in the individual citizens, with whom, in the last 
resort, must rest the responsibility of determining the direction it 
should take and the limits it should observe. Laws are not im- 
posed upon us; we impose them upon ourselves. 

This brings us to the question under discussion—the Rela- 
tion of Legislation to Morality. If objection be taken to the use 
of the word ‘relation’ at this stage of the inquiry, on the ground 
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that we are assuming the existence of some relation, this objec- 
tion might be avoided by asking, what should be the limits of 
State action in seeking to promote, and to what extent, if at all, 
can it promote morality by statutory enactment? The very fact 
that we are asking the question at all implies that we are on de- 
batable ground. In proof of this one has only to remember that 
this Conference on former occasions, after a prolonged and some- 
what spirited discussion of the subject, failed to reach a conclu- 
sion in any sense unanimous. 

In seeking an answer to the question I consider it preferable 
to pursue a deductive, rather than an inductive, method of in- 
quiry. The difficulties that have to be faced in the esnployment 
of an inductive method are, it seems to me, insurmountable. 
These difficulties beset the attempt to determine either cause or 
effect. We cannot infer with any degree of certainty what is the 
influence upon morality of a particular legislative enactment by 
observing what we may be pleased to call its results, for the 
simple logical reason that the operation of the particular enact- 
ment as a cause cannot be viewed apart from other complex ele- 
ments that may have contributed to the apparent results. Be- 
sides, the real effects of the enactment may be, and no doubt are, 
so intricate, complex and remote, as almost wholly to elude our 
observation. The multiplication of particular instances of such a 
character could not, I submit, justify the drawing of any general 
conclusion. 

If, upon the other hand, by directing our inquiry to a con- 
sideration of the essential nature of morality or well-being, as 
applied to the Individual, we are able by deduction to postulate 
the necessary conditions of its development, and, consequently, 
the limitations that should be observed in the employment of 
State action, a more satisfactory conclusion, it seems to me, 
might be expected. 

The fact that this question does not appear to have been 
approached in this manner offers to my mind ano explanation not 
only of the absence of a harmony of conclusion, in the papers 
previously read before this Conference, but also of the absence 
of any conclusion which appeals to us as a necessary one. 

In attempting an explanation of what I consider the essen- 
tial nature of morality, I incur the risk of making myself 
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amenable to Mr. Whiting’s stricture when he says :—‘‘ If one is 
allowed to put one’s own definition upon words, one can justify 
any proposition.” It might fairly be answered that if one is not 
required to define terms, one cannot hope to justify any propo- 
sition whatever. When we define the meaning in which a term is 
employed, we are at least forced to be consistent, a necessity not 
imposed upon those who are content to loosely use a term which 
may be used with several meanings. Only in so far as we under- 
stand the sense in which a term is used, is it possible to intelli- 
gently criticize both the premises and the conclusion. Without 
definition, it seems to me, our whole inquiry is left suspended in 
midair, and one might with equal equanimity either affirm or 
deny any proposition. In prosecuting an inquiry as to the 
means by which morality in the Individual or in Society may be 
developed, it seems self-evident that we should understand what 
is meant by the term ‘ morality,’ as in this way alone can we 
hope to determine the law of its development. I think this 
point of sufficient importance to demand emphasis ; it seems too 
apparent to require elaborate proof. 

By morality we mean something more than the external ele- 
ments of conduct, since we believe that man is something more 
than a sentient mechanism moved by compulsion of external 
forces. Man is a self-conscious and self-determined being, ever 
seeking to realize himself in the ends which he pursues. In this 
effort for self-realization he soon discovers that he can only find 
complete satisfaction in and through Society; in other words, 
that the moral good must include the good of others. Now, the 
essential element in every action is the motive. If, therefore, 
the act is to have the characteristics of moral goodness, the 
motive must be good as well as the act itself. The act must not 
only be free from external compulsion, but it must be one en- 
joined by reason—an act that ought to be done. It is, therefore, 
not by the outward form of an action that we can judge of its 
moral quality, but rather on its inner side, the question to deter- 
mine being, what is the mind or inner part of the man that the 
particular action expresses? In other words, the moral quality 
of the action depends upon the character of the man. It is thus 
practically impossible to judge of the actions of others, as, at the 
best we can only guess at the motive. We may, of course, infer 
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with more or less accuracy, the character of the Individual by 
knowing the objects through which, in the main, he seeks satis- 
faction. But the fact remains that the morality of an action is 
dependent upon the conscious and deliberate choice of the 
Individual. 

While the foregoing outline is a somewhat abstract state- 
ment of the nature of moral conduct, it is submitted that in re- 
sult it coincides with our practical everyday conception. If I 
deliver my purse to a highwayman under the persuasive pressure 
of a pistol presented to my forehead, surely I cannot claim for 
my act the moral quality of benevolence, no matter how great 
the need of the man or of his family. Neither would the moral 
quality of the act be improved if I make the gift because com- 
pelled to do so by a law of the State, nor even if the determining 
motive were the desire to see my name figure prominently in a 
published subscription list! The practical results might be much 
the same, so far as the recipient of my bounty was concerned, 
but the results would be negative, or worse than negative, as re- 
ferred to my own moral development, as the supposed actions 
entirely lack the moral quality characteristic of an action arising 
out of the permanent and rational purposes of a life. 

This conception of morality, of which we have given but a 
meagre outline, finds its highest corroboration in the accepted 
Christian conception. Carlyle says in a familiar passage :— 

‘‘It is well said in every sense that a man’s religion is the chief 
“fact with regard to him. A man's ora nation of men’s. By re- 
‘‘ ligion I do not mean here the Church creed which he professes, the 
‘articles of faith which he will sign, and, in words or otherwise as- 
‘cert; not this wholly, in many cases not this at all. \We see men 
‘‘ of all kinds of professed creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth 
‘“or worthlessness under each or any of them. This is not what | 
“call religion, this profession and assertion; which is often only a 
profession and assertion from the mere argumentative region of 
‘“him, ifeven so deep as that. But the thing a man does practically 
‘believe (and this is often enough without asserting it even to him- 
‘self much less to others); the thing a man does practically lay to 
‘heart and know for certain; concerning his vital relations to this 
‘mysterious universe and his duty and destiny there, that is in all 
“cases the primary thing for him and creatively determines all the 
** rest.” 
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Thus there has been in every age an intimate relation be- 
tween religion, understood in this sense, and morality, and it is 
impossible to divorce the two ideas although they may at times 
diverge. The religion of a people expresses their highest con- 
ception of the Ideal, while their morality expresses their concep- 
tion of the manner in which their religious ideal may be realized. 

It is our high claim that we are a Christian nation, by which 
we must mean, at the Jeast, that as a nation and in the main we 
recognize the essential truth of the Christian religion. The 
Christian conception of morality finds its highest and most com- 
plete expression in the teaching of Jesus. Morality under later 
Judaism had come to mean little more than the external observ- 
ance of law, appealing for its support to an elaborate system of 
rewards and punishments. Jesus condemns this externalism and 
emphasizes the spiritual principle which is the basis of all 
morality—the Divine principle of love to God and man. The 
spring of all morality thus becomes the inner spirit, from 
which the act proceeds, and not the compulsion of external au- 
thority. Immorality, on the other hand, does not consist in the 
outward act, but rather in the unlawful desires of the heart. The 
ultimate goal of human effort is perfectiun—‘‘Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” St. Paul also affirms the 
spiritual principle—‘‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

Having thus enunciated what we claim must be regarded as 
the essential nature of morality, we are in a position to extend 
our inquiry as to the proper function of the State, in seeking to 
promote its development. 

As the Individual can find realization only in and through 
Society, it follows that the State, when rightly conceived, is not 
simply organized authority alien to the Individual, but rather the 
necessary medium for the development and expansion of his 
faculties and life ; not simply the restrainer of his freedom and 
liberty, but rather the necessary means through which he secures 
his highest freedom and his highest liberty—the liberty of being 
most completely his true self. 

Society is something more than a policeman keeping an un- 
ruly mob in check. Wecannot compreliend the Individual apart 
from some Society of which he is a member and in which he 
acts, just as we are only able to understand an isolated part 
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of any organism by understanding its relation to the organism 
asa whole. In like manner each Individual is a member of the 
organism of the Society or State, and can fully realize himself 
only in so far as he identifies his good with the common good 
of all. Society, from its essential organic nature, is therefore 
the necessary condition for the reciprocal rights of individuals, 
as the common good can be attained only by each individual 
having rights which must be observed by all other individuals. 
The employment of force by the State, for the necessary pro- 
tection of these rights therefore rests on a rational basis. As 
we have found morality to consist in the unselfish devotion of the 
Individual to the attainment of the common good, the corres- 
ponding conception of Society must be that of a means in and 
through which the common good or the best life can be realized. 
The ultimate ends of Society or the State and of the Individual 
are therefore identical, namely, the realization of the best life. 

The means at the disposal of the State for determining 
action, must always partake of the nature of force in the last 
analysis. Now we have seen, that from the point of view of the 
Individual, so far as an act is performed under the compulsion 
of external force, to that extent it loses its moral quality. The 
state of mind and character which in the Individual represents 
the state of moral well-being, cannot therefore be produced by 
the State when acting in its distinctive sphere of compulsion, as 
its direct power when so acting is limited to securing the per- 
formance of external actions. It 1s not meant by this that the 
external action thus enforced may not include in it the intention 
of the Individual to act in a certain way, for unless the act in- 
cludes this intention, it cannot be imputed to the Individual at 
all. The point we wish to emphasize is that the State is unable 
to determine that the act shall be done from the proper motive, 
which alone can give it a moral quality, for,as we have shewn, in 
so far as the performance of the act 1s secured by the operation 
of a law of the State, its value as an element in the best life is 
destroyed. It follows then that if the action of the State in the 
effort to promote the best life is to be consistent with the devel- 
opment of morality in the Individual, it must limit its interfer- 
ence to the securing of conditions conducive to the realization of 
the desired end. In other words, while absolute freedom of 
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choice between the higher and the lower end must be left with 
the Individual, he should not be unduly hampered in his struggle 
for the higher, by conditions too strongly adverse. It is on this 
ground that Bosanquet concludes that the proper sphere of the 
State in promoting morality ts to hinder hindrances to the best 
life. The State, then, is in its right in subduing obstacles that 
unduly impede moral progress. Its function is analogous to that 
of the Pioneer Corps of an army which clears the way for the 
advance of the main body. When the way is thus opened, the 
individual units must themselves make the advance, as it is no 
part of the duty of the pioneers to carry them over the ground. 
This hindrance of hindrances is quite a different thing from the 
removal of hindrances, as it is only by overcoming hindrances 
that moral progress is possible. Theattempt to promote moral- 
ity by force, therefore involves a contradiction in terms. The 
sphere of State interference we are here considering is quite apart 
from that larger sphere of action, in which the State properly 
directs its energies to the enforcement of rights and the punish- 
ment of wrongs. 

The consideration of a few concrete examples may serve to 
illustrate our principle. For instance, intemperance is obviously 
a hindrance to the best life, and the State is within its proper 
sphere in checking, regulating and supervising the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Their total prohibition would 
be a removal of the hindrance and would therefore nullify the 
moral quality of temperance in the Individual. While this is true, 
it is not too much to ask that in the individual struggle for the 
temperate life, the temptation should not obtrude itself on every 
hand, nor be intensified by elements of corruption and cupidity, 
many of which might well be eliminated by a wise system of 
state supervision. 

It is on this principle also, that laws for enforcing the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day might well rest. It must be admitted 
that the growing materialism of this age is a serious hindrance 
to the development of spiritual conceptions of life. The oppor- 
tunities for this development are already meagre enough in our 
comparatively raw country, and even apart from considerations 
that might be called ecclesiastical, we can scarcely view with 
complacency the inroads that have already been made upon the 
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Sabbath privileges of the Lord’s Day. Even after giving due 
weight to the reasons so cleverly presented by Mr. Haydon on 
behalf of a day of recreation for the working man, we think the 
conclusion must be reached that the freeing of one day in seven 
from the aggression of this dwarfing materialism is the justifiable 
hindrance of a hindrance to the complete life. 

The action of the State in cases like the foregoing is nega- 
tive, in the sense that it does not seek directly to compel the 
Individual to conform his actions to the desired end. It does 
not say to him—‘You must be temperate,” or ‘*‘ You must spend 
the Lord’s Day in reflection or attendance at Church.” Its 
action has also a positive side. In hindering ignorance, it should 
provide schools, colleges and well equipped universities, and it 
may properly compel a parent to send his child to the schools 
provided. The child is a member of the State, and has rights as 
such, which even the parent must be made to respect. A ration- 
al choice cannot be expected from the child, and his access to 
the means of education provided by the State must not be left to 
the caprice or indifference of the parent, if he is to start life un- 
der fair conditions, The theory which regards compulsory edu- 
cation as an interference with parental rights, must regard the 
child as little more than a chattel. In all cases of this kind, 
State action involving compulsion may be resorted to when there 
is a capacity for moral growth, which is unable to find expression, 
owing to adverse conditions. 

A somewhat radical method of hindering ignorance by con- 
ditioning the right to the franchise upon the ability of the citizen 
to read and write has been adopted in some of the States of the 
American Union—Rhode Island among others. 

The question of the proper sphere of State action, as Mr. 
Whiting has shown, has been much debated, especially in the 
Old Land. The opponents of what is styled State encroach- 
ment have largely based their argument upon a dualistic concep- 
tion of the Individual and the State. All liberty they conceive 
as being originally embodied in the Individual apart from So- 
ciety, and under this conception all State action is per se an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the Individual, and only justifiable on 
the strictest considerations of necessity. The fundamental error 
in this conception has been already indicated. The source of 
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what has been styled the oppusilte paternal conception may be 
directly traced to the influence of the connection of Church and 
State. This influence may be observed in writings like Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Theory of Church and State.’’ Between these 
two extremes, with that innate political sagacity which is their 
marked characteristic, the British people have followed a middle 
course, with in the main satisfactory results. The legal dis- 
tinction between crime and sin has materially assisted in the so- 
lution of the problem. Pollock, C. B., in a reported case puts 
the matter neatly as follows:—‘‘ Human laws are made not to 
punish sin, but to prevent crime and mischief.’’ This dictum ex- 
presses the broad distinction between the internal or moral and 
the external aspects of conduct, and it has been the tendency of 
recent legislation to observe the distinction. In his interesting 
chronological summary of legislation dealing with moral ques- 
tions Mr. Macdonnell has referred to the English statute, 19 
George II. c. 21, (1745), which was passed for the prevention of 
profane cursing and swearing. The following extract from the 
preamble may be of interest as illustrating the contemporary 
point of view :— 

‘‘ Forasmuch as the horrid, impious and execrable vices of pro- 
‘‘ fane cursing and swearing (so highly displeasing to Almighty God, 
‘Sand loathsome and offensive to every Christian) are become so 
‘‘ frequent and notorious that, unless speedily and effectually pun- 
‘ished, they may justly provoke the divine vengeance to increase 
“the many calamities these nations now labor under.” 

This theory of rewards and punishments was, to say the 
least, comprehensive! While the statute we have just referred 
to was of general application, the recent policy of the law is to 
limit the operation of similar statutes to offences committed in a 
public place. For example, the Canadian Criminal Code classes 
as a vagrant, and subject to the punishment laid down in such 
cases, any One “ who causes a disturbance in or near any street, 
‘* road, highway or public place, by screaming, swearing or sing- 
‘‘ ing, or by being drunken, or by impeding or incommoding 
‘* peaceable passengers.” —(Section 207.) The Provincial Muni- 
cipal Act also authorizes municipalities to pass by-laws for pre- 
venting drunkenness, vice, profane swearing, etc., within the 
municipal limits. On an appeal from the conviction of the 
police magistrate of the city of Toronto, for the offence of swear- 
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ing in a custom house contrary to a by-law prohibiting swearing 
in a public place, the late Mr. Justice Rose set aside the convic- 
tion, and in the course of his judgment used the following 
words : 

‘The object of the by-law was to preserve public morals. To 
‘‘ be within its provision an offence must have been committed in a 
‘‘ public place, such as a street, square, park or other open place, or 
‘‘ where ‘the public may have’ the right to be.’’ 

The gist of the offence is the injury to others, or technically, 
the breach of the peace, and one may, it seems, indulge in pro- 
fanity or inebriation in the privacy of his own home without be- 
coming amenable to law, provided his vituperation in the one 
case, or his hilarity in the other, does not become so pronounced 
as to disturb his neighbours or the passers by, in which event he 
might, it appears, be indicted as a nuisance. 

Time will not permit a lengthy consideration of the instruc- 
tive papers previously read before this Conference. One or two 
points, however, may be briefly noticed. 

Mr. Haydon appears to affirm the conception of morality we 
have endeavoured to outline when he says :— 

‘‘ Legislation, therefore, must be careful how far it shall interfere 
‘in moral questions, because by undue interference it may prevent 
‘‘ individual action, which is the condition of having any morality 
‘at all.” 

In a subsequent part of his paper, however, we find him 
saying :— 

‘When it (i ¢., legislation) steps out of this region and en- 
‘‘ deavours to promote morality by statutes that are hedged about by 
‘* penal restrictions and various other sanctions, it can only hope to 
‘‘ perform effective work when the moral sense as a whole is strongly 
‘confirmatory of its provisions.” 

It is not quite clear what Mr. Haydon means by “ effective 
work.’ If he means the possibility of enforcing the observance 
of the law, the statement is fairly correct. If, however, he 
means the effective PROMOTION OF MORALITY, he seems to contra- 
dict the conception of morality he has previously affirmed. In 
support of his proposition he instances the agitation to prohibit 
the liquor traffic, and endeavours to show that the moral sense 
of the people is not yet ripe for prohibition, or, to use his own 
words, such a measure is ‘in advance of our morality.” As in 
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another part of his paper Mr. Haydon asserts that an ethical ad- 
vance is constantly being made, the admission seems implied 
that at some future time public opinion may be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to justify prohibition. This implied position we cannot 
accept, as it contradicts the fundamental conception of morality. 
The advance in temperance sentiment thus made prior to a pro- 
hibitive enactment must necessarily have been made by the 
rational choice between the temperate and the possible intem- 
perate life. Surely, when, what we must suppose to be the ma- 
jority of the people, have made this rational moral advance they 
should not desire to deprive the minority of the like privilege! 
So long as one single individual has failed to attain this moral 
virtue, he is still entitled to strive for his moral freedom in the 
only way he can rationally obtain it. While we make this ap- 
peal on behalf of the minorty, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that such a measure would also destroy the spring of the 
moral freedom supposed to have been attained by the majority. 
The principle of expediency indicated by Mr. Haydon is similar 
to that elaborated by Montague in his ‘‘ Limits of Individual 
Liberty,’ which rests upon the assumption that ‘‘The State has 
a right to punish all moral delinquency.” This principle of ex- 
pediency is then applied to determine the limits of State action 
in each particular case. As the considerations of expediency, 
according to the theory, vary not only in different cases, but at 
different tines in the same case, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the time might come when it would be expedient for the 
State to interfere in all cases of moral delinquency. This, it 
seems to me, is tantamount to saying that it might become ex- 
pedient to destroy the spring of all morality by attempting to 
make ita matter for external regulation. This is a confusion 
sure to follow in any system that fails to recognize the internal 
as well as the external aspect of morality. 

The ‘‘advance in morality” which would make such legis- 
lation possible, must be quite different from the condition of 
society indicated by the presence, say of a law which punishes 
theft. Mr. Whiting asks the question—‘“‘If forty per cent. of the 
people thought theft proper...how effective do you think laws 
against larceny would be?” It is obvious that under such con- 
ditions a rational society could not exist. It may safely be said 
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that the majority of thieves would admit that theft in the abstract 
is wrong, however plausibly they might attempt to justify their 
own misconduct. For, if rational, they would recognize and 
claim the right to have their own property respected by others. 
This recognition is the rational basis upon which all such laws 
rest. In like manner, we are also safe in saying that the major- 
ity of inebriates would admit the evils of intemperance and the 
claims upon them of the temperate life. It cannot be truly said, 
therefore, that forty per cent. of the people think intemperance 
proper ; the most that can be said is that forty per cent. of the 
people (or the percentage shown by the plebiscite vote to be ac- 
curate) deny the right of the State to interfere in a matter of in- 
ternal conduct, and this too, while admitting the duty of leading 
a temperate life which reason imposes. 

Mr. Whiting’s confirmed aversion to a definition makes it 
dificult for us to conclude what he really means by morality. 
We find him joining issue with Mr. Haydon’s objection that the 
Legislature should not aim to actively promote morality by enact- 
ment. This seems to him absurd, and he replies— 

‘‘Why are laws passed, and as he (Mr. Haydon) says properly 
‘« passed to prevent gambling and insurance murder, if not to wipe 
‘‘out as, far as possible, these crimes, restrain these :mmoralities, 
‘and actively promote morality along these lines."’ 

While the instances he cites are not apt, inasmuch as they 
are crimes, which the State must punish at all hazards, still it is 
clear that by morality Mr. Whiting must here mean outward 
conformity to law. If this can be called morality in any sense, 
it is the morality of the Scribes and Pharisees which received its 
proper classification many centuries ago. In a subsequent part 
of the same paragraph, he says that if by morality Mr. Haydon 
means the mental attitude of the Individual, he (Mr. Haydon) is 
confusing two things which are easily understood to be distinct. 
It would thus seem that while Mr. Whiting must have had pres- 
ent to his mind the true meaning of the term ‘ morality,’ he, 
nevertheless, for the purposes of his paper, deliberately rejected 
this and chose a lower meaning of the term. His conclusion 
would seem to be that if we are satisfied with this external con- 
ception, law can do much to promote morality, but if we insist 
upon the internal conception, we must look to religion rather 
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than to legislation for its promotion. This negative answer to 
the main inquiry is one in which we cannot concur, as we have 
already ventured to indicate the true function legislation may 
fulfil in the promotion of the desired end, which is fairly well 
indicated in Mr. Bosanquet’s term—the hindrance of hindrances. 

Mr. Macdonnell has principally devoted his attention to a 
resumé of legislation dealing with moral questions. 

It is quite true that a very considerable section of the com- 
munity are actively demanding the extension of State interference 
beyond what we consider its proper limits. We have to recog- 
nize the honesty of purpose which prompts the demand—the 
sincere desire to make what Is conform more nearly to what 
OUGHT to be—however much we may differ as to the means that 
is sought to be adopted. The source of the dissatisfaction with 
the present condition of Society is not far to seek. The com- 
pleteness of the Christian ethical idea is such that it can never 
be transcended—the revelation of which it forms a part was 
made for all time. Slight reflection, however, will make it 
manifest how slowly the ethical conception of Christianity is 
being incorporated into our everyday life. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough, in an article written a few years since, pointed out that 
the State would not be justified in attempting to carry out the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount in its international rela- 
tions. He based his conclusion upon the fact that the State is a 


trustee for its citizens, and is bound as such to observe the limi- 
tations imposed by law upon trustees—in short, the necessity of 
being just rather than generous. He might have proven with 
almost equal facility the practical difficulty in carrying out the 
same precepts in the individual life as Society is at present con- 
stituted. Man is still in a state of becoming, but while the con- 
trast may still be strongly marked between his present attainment 
and the ultimate ideal, we must not overlook the law of human 
progress as revealed by the history of the race. It is only as we 
view man in the full sweep of the centuries that we can clearly 
discern the upward trend of the path along which he has come. 
The history of the past inspires not only confidence in the present, 
but hope for the future, 
‘‘ For we doubt not thro’ the ages, one increasing purpose 
runs, 
‘¢And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 
W. S. MORDEN, 
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T will doubtless be admitted that the distinctive characteris- 
tic of a moral people is the steady manifestation, on the 
part of the individuals, of self-control, self-respect and a strong 
sense of personal responsibility. As to the actual content of the 
moral life, that will vary with individuals and communities ; 
being very much a matter of inherited natural capacity and the 
influences of the home and social atmosphere in which these 
Capacities are developed. But the central feature in this devel- 
opment is the growing personality, or self, which, in its more or 
less clear conciousness of a rational freedom, spontaneously re- 
cognizes its responsibility for conduct. Unceritically going up- 
on the principle that the rational is the real, whatever, in the 
customary standards of his social atmosphere, appears to the 
ordinary individual as reasonable, remains for him the unquest- 
ioned basis of his standard of conduct, and hence of responsibility. 
The amendments made, in virtue of personal reflection, are seldom 
radical, though here and there an individual may be stirred 
from his dogmatic slumber and infuse new leaven into the lump. 
However, as the general result of all the influences at work, 
there comes to be diffused a common standard of practical moral- 
ity for all those in constant relation with each other. This varies 
from class to class in the community, and the practical respect 
for the class standard varies much among the individuals who 
accept it as their ideal. Thus the ordinary individual is the 
child of society, alike in his moral and social relations. 

But, even under such limitations, personal responsibility, 
self-control and self-respect can only be complacently developed 
in an atmosphere of concious moral freedom. There must be 
the possibility of acting wrongly if acting rightly is to be a moral 
act. Yet right acting may be insured by mutual moral influences 
of a constant kind, as in the case of a good home and a pure 
social atmosphere. But good home influences and a pure social 
atmosphere are themselves the product of past moral forces and 
present moral living. 
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The accepted standard of moral action is rendered concrete 
and personal for each individual in his own conscience. When 
his conduct falls below that standard he is conscious of a lower- 
ed self-respect, which Is the basis of remorse. And a man’s per- 
sonal judgment on his conduct, no less than the standard by 
which it is judged, is greatly influenced by his associations. This 
is abundantly evident in the every-day life of men, and is quite 
marked in their passage from one social atmosphere to a very 
different one. 

There is, however, quite another side to humanaction. Every 
act not only has a moral significance for the individual, it 1s 
also a social act, having ulterior consequences for others as 
well as for the individual. These consequences in the world of 
men and things, may have been judged rightly or wrongly bythe 
individual who was their occasion. But his wrong judgment tn 
this respect does not affect the moral quality of his act, which 
is determined by his motive. His wrong judgment was due to 
an imperfect knowledge of the facts of society and nature, and of 
the sequences of causes and effects in a complex world. Thus 
it is quite possible for actions performed with the best of intent- 
ionsto have very unfortunate results, while other actions per- 
formed with quite selfish, or even sordid motives may result in 
social benefit. Hence while legislation may not be able to direct- 
ly promote morality, since in the attempt it would defeat its own 
object by taking away freedom of conscience, yet the state may 
exercise a very legitimate function in interfering with freedom of 
action in certain cases. It may adopt measures for the preven- 
tion of acts which are a decided injury to society, or for the en- 
forcing of others which are very much to its benefit. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that it 1s only by individual 
initiative and enterprise that society is able to make progress, 
and that even organized action is only vigorous and progressive 
when it is prompted by individual enterprise and supported by a 
conscious interest on the part of all the associates. Hence even 
in the promotion of social interests in their normal aspects great 
care ought to be taken not to substitute an inferior for a better 
method, where there is any hope of the latter accomplishing the 
purpose in any reasonable degree. 

In the great majority of cases of state interference for the 
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general social good, the state cannot be said to interfere to pro- 
mote morality, but, at most, to protect society against the evil 
effects of certain actions which may have a deteriorating effect 
upon morals. In the case of the ordinary criminal law, the in- 
terference of the state does not affect the moral liberty of the 
normal citizen, because it does not interfere with his liberty of 
action. It interferes only with the actions of those who are 
themselves conscious that they are acting wrongly. Where it ts 
possible for any considerable number of citizens to perform legal- 
ly criminal actions with conscientious motives, there is a very 
strong presumption, amounting in most cases to certainty, that 
those actions should not be regarded as criminal. The progress 
of civilization is everywhere marked by the elimination of such 
laws from the statute book. Normal criminal law not only does 
not interfere with the true liberty of the citizen, but does not 
undertake to render crime impossible by devastating the whole 
region of activity in which the crime lies. Rational criminal law 
leaves life its fulness, and simply appoints penalties for those 
who commit crime. The repression of crime certainly preserves 
and promotes indirectly the morality of the people by reducing 
the evil influences which surround the citizens, and especially the 
youth. But, since only acts and not motives can be regulated 
by law, much well-intentioned legislation may have unfortunate 
moral consequences. Thus, if a practice which is held by a large 
proportion of the public to be admissible in moderation, but 
vicious in excess, is punishable only when indulged in to excess, 
it does not interfere with the freedom of those who exercise 
their rights in moderation. But if, to prevent the possibility of 
going to excess, legislation is invoked which abolishes that 
whole practice and all that is connected with it, then not only is 
the freedom which is necessary to morality abolished in that 
quarter, but a certain tyranny is established by law over those 
who have not abused their freedom. 

It may be urged however that the injury which is done is 
more than counterbalanced by the benefit which is to be gained 
by abolishing the evil which comes with freedom. Such a reply 
raises several other issues. In the first place, so far as the ques. 
tion of morality is concerned, it must be remembered tkat it is 
a question of quality, not of quantity ; in other words, it is 4 
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question of motive, not of mere outward result. Hence the point 
as to greater or less evil has to be very carefully weighed in every 
case of proposed restriction. Secondly, such devastating meth- 
ods, which sweep before them the innocent and the guilty, are 
only to be resorted to when more reasonable methods have 
proved themselves utterly inadequate to cope with the evil. But 
it is just under such circumstances that the practical impossibil- 
ity of enforcing such laws is experienced. And when such laws 
cannot be enforced, though this fact does not diminish the slur 
which they cast upon the self-respect of the better element of the 
community, it greatly deteriorates the morals of those who defy 
the law, and impairs the respect for law in general. 

But it may be said that the state in many matters prohibits 
certain actions and prescribes others, in the interest of trade, 
for the safeguarding of individual rights, and for the ordinary 
safety and convenience of life. Such legislation, however, is 
simply non-moral; though that does not weaken the fact that 
every act in our complex social life has its moral influence. Laws 
of the kind indicated, whether wise or unwise, simply express the 
adoption of cerfain practical means considered necessary to cer- 
tain practical ends. There has always been a distinction felt, 
though not always finding definite expression, between conform- 
ing to conditions rendered necessary by natural laws, and con- 
forming to arbitrary laws interfering with that aspect of personal 
freedom which involves conscience, or self-respect. It will be 
recognized at a glance, that penalties imposed upon heretics and 
dissenters, with a view to preventing the loss of human souls to 
all eternity, were of far greater moment to humanity than the pro- 
hibiting of lotteries or the export of saw-logs. Yet laws with 
the first object in view, invariably stir the most vigorous resent- 
ment among all free peoples, while those of the latter nature are 
questioned only on grounds of practical policy. 

At the same time there are rules and regulations, in many 
minor organizations to which the individual may belong for the 
sake of economic, religious, social, or other purposes, which re- 
guire uniformity in belief or conduct. Thus, certain churches may 
have even more rigid conceptions of heresy and dissent than the 
state ¢° _. ad, and economic corporations, such as railroad com- 
panies, may require their employees to abstain from intoxicating 
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liquors and tobacco, yet no one feels that his liberties are being 
destroyed in consequence of joining such a church, or taking 
service with such a company. Even the state itself, as an em- 
ployer in the Post Office or Railroad Department, for instance, 
may impose the same conditions upon its employees, with no 
more protest than in the case of the private companies. Yet 
the same individuals would resent the imposition of these 
restraints upon them as citizens. The reason for this difference 
is, that the individual has in the one case the option of accepting 
or rejecting the condition offered, and thus saving his liberty, and 
self-respect, while in the other case he has no option. 

Quite generally, then, we may say that legislation cannot 
directly promote morality, since only actions and not motives 
can be enforced. It can promote morality indirectly, however, 
by adequate and workable laws for the suppression of vice and 
crime, by appointing penalties for the abuse of liberty in these 
respects. On the positive side the task is more delicate and 
difficult. Morality being a matter concerning the personality of 
man as a social being, and centering in the development of a 
sensitive personal conscience, it is, like all other phases of per- 
sonality, something to be promoted through the stimulus of 
spiritual forces. The individual must spontaneously recognize 
the moral aspect of things, just as he must spontaneously recog- 
nize the truth of things. All other conformity, useful as it may 
be to society, is external and meaningless to the individual. As 
we cannot establish a single truth by act of parliament, so we 
cannot establish a single virtue by act of parliament. We can 
only clear the ground of obstacles to the spread of truth and 
morality, and supply accessory means thereto. But the great 
work of positively fostering morality must be left to the subtle, 
miscellaneous forces which operate through the contact of spirit 
with spirit in the daily intercourse of family and social life. 
These influences legislation can foster only in an external and 
roundabout manner. In all cases legislation is upon very danger: 
ous ground when it undertakes to destroy moral freedom in one 
form, with the hope of increasing it in another; for interference 
with moral freedom is not, as has been, said, a matter of quantity, 


but of quality. e 
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MARK TWAIN AS THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE. 


N the North American Review for February Mark Twain has 
an article (‘‘ To the Person Sitting in Darkness ’’) in which 
he is pleased to treat the American seizure of the Philippines and 
the British occupation of the Transvaal as cases of quite the 
same kind, both of them clear and undoubted examples of an 
unscrupulous policy of expansion. In the same number there is 
also an article by that eminent American writer, W. D. Howells, 
in which the announcement is definitely made that Mark has 
turned serious and is now to be received as a ‘‘ recognized au- 
thority in matters of public import,’’ particularly in matters of 
conscience. Mark was always, Mr. Howells informs us, ‘‘in the 
eyes of exceptional observers, a thinker of courageous originality 
and penetrating sagacity, even when he seemed to be joking; 
but in the process of time it has come to such a pass with him 
that the wayfaring man can hardly shirk knowledge of the fact.” 
Some may think that means Mark Is getting dull, but I am 
content to understand Mr. Howells more simply as meaning 
that the American people are sorry to lose a joker for a preacher. 
I do not myself see why this should be so, as everybody knows 
that for a long time now the jokers have been more numerous in 
America and more powerful than the preachers. It is well, per- 
haps, that the balance of forces should be rectified by the trans- 
ference of such a power as Mark Twain from the one sphere to 
the other, if the thing can really be carried through. 

For we all agree, I think, with Mr. Howells on one point ; 
Mark was a great thinker when he was Joking. But now that he 
has turned serious and taken to writing articles about wars and 
empires, some of us may doubt if the transformation is as com- 
plete as the nature of the case requires. 

It is true that Great Britain has done things of the same 
kind as the seizure of the Philippines, if that fact gives Mark any 
comfort, but the annexation of the Transvaal is not one of them. 
No two events which come under the head of expansion could 
well be more different in their character. In the case of the 
Transvaal Britain had the alternative of making war on that 
state or abandoning the place she has held in South Africa for a 
hundred years and leaving the British population there to become 
the victims of the militarism of the Transvaal and the intrigues 
of the Afrikander Bond. The mass of evidence which has accu- 
mulated on this point since the outbreak of the war does not 
really leave room for any other opinion on the subject. When 
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Lord Roberts entered Pretoria, Mr. Kretchsmar, the manager of 
the notorious Netherlands Railway Company, wrote to the board 
of directors in Holland, ‘‘ The dream of a Greater Holland is at 
an end.” It was that ideal which the British Empire had to 
dispel or ignominiously succumb to. What Britain has done, 
she has done in response to the cry of some 250,000 British 
subjects in South Africa, whom she could not in honour abandon. 
For, to speak the truth, the cry for help and intervention did not 
come from the Uitlanders of Johannesburg, Barberton, Heidel- 
berg, Krugersdorp, and the cities of the Transvaal alone; it was 
the prayer of the whole British population of South Africa, of 
the farmers and artizans of Cape Colony and Natal, as well as 
the miners of the Rand, who felt themselves equally in danger 
from the policy of Kruger and the Bond.'! 

No! Mark, the seizure of the Philippines and the annexation 
of the Transvaal are not cases of the same kind, and it becomes 
a little difficult to take even the gifted creator of Colonel Mul- 
berry Sellers seriously when we find him covering page after 
page with large, easy references to a matter in which he is very 
truly ‘‘ the person sitting in darkness,” and I am afraid sitting 
there rather wilfully too. 

But the fact is that Mr. Clemens is determined that the 
American nation is not to go sinning alone; and he has pro- 
vided his public with a delinquent quite equal to President Mc- 
Kinley, and even, it would appear, his model, his very teacher in 
wicked arts. It is Mr. Chamberlain, it seems, who has led 
President McKinley and this great American nation astray. Up 
to a certain very recent date, the American nation was immacu- 
late, innocent as a lamb, magnanimous as a lion, and concessive 
as Mr. Gladstone. The ‘American game,’ as Mark calls it, does 
not bear to his ingenuous mind anything of that injurious meaning 
which it might bear, wrongly no doubt, to Spaniards or Mexicans, 
or to those unfortunate gentlemen who have to negotiate Nicar- 
agua or Alaska treaties, or tariff arrangements with the U.S. 
The American game, according to Mark, is this: ‘Here is an 
oppressed and friendless little nation which is willing to fight to 
be free; we go partners, and put up the strength of seventy mil- 
lion sympathizers and the resources of the United States: play ! 
Nothing but Europe combined could call that hand.”—Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ! 

Cuba was all right, Mark thinks, but as to the Philippines, 
‘it is Mr. Chamberlain’s case over again.” Then he gives us his 
account of the origin of the Boer War in two sentences. There 
is nothing, indeed, to prevent his being brief, nothing whatever. 
1A good account of the feeling of the British population of Cape Colony is 


given by Hon. John Tudhope, formerly a member of the Cape Government, in the 
mpire Review for February. 
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Some people have thought Chamberlain and Milner’s diplomacy 
excellent ; able and even straightforward beyond what is com- 
mon. But no! Mark has examined and detected it, has been 
pained in fact by its want of address and ability. ‘‘It is a dis- 
tress,” he says ‘‘to look on and note the mismoves, they are so 
strange and awkward,” [very strange and awkward, Mark,—as 
viewed through the columns of the New York Sun or the mare’s 
nest discoveries of Mr. Auberon Herbert]. ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain 
manufactures a war out of materials so inadequateand so fanciful 
that they make the boxes grieve and the gallery laugh, and he 
tries hard to persuade himself that it isn’t purely a private raid 
for cash, but has a sort of dim, vague respectability about it 
somewhere, if he could only find the spot.” 

This might be just the thing in a page of The Innocents A broad, 
side by side with that virtuous indignation with which Mark de- 
nounces the ‘“‘old masters”” Raphael, Michael Angelo and Titian 
for prostituting their noble talents in painting for such mon. 
sters as the Roman Cardinals and Florentine princes of their 
time. But it does not come in so well here, in the pages of ‘“‘a 
recognized authority in matters of public import,” who might 
not be supposed to get his history so cheaply. 

Well, that is the Chamberlain game which President Mc- 
Kinley played in weak imitation, according to Mark, of his British 
model. ‘‘By and by comes America and our Master of the Game 
plays it badly—plays it as Mr. Chamberlain was playing it in 
South Africa.”’ It is the one case of aggression, the one moral 
failure in the history of the nation, Mark thinks, the one unac- 
countable deviation from the straight ‘American game.’ ‘‘It was 
a pity,” he says, ‘‘it was a great pity that error, that one grevious 
error, that irrevocable error.” 

We mingle our tears, Mark, over the urn, over the ashes of 
American immaculacy. Still if it is only one, Mark, let us thank 
God we are not as other nations are, who have at least a round 
dozen to their share, every one of them. Then it is never too 
late to mend. If it is as bad as all that, I would give the Philip- 
pines back. I would at least say plainly, ‘Give them back.” 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, for Mark’s fine analysis of thie 
moral situation, it is part of that unhappy contingency of matter 
in the universe which will not always bend to the higher require- 
ments of soul, that President McKinley’s game, of whatever 
nature It was, was played before Mr. Chamberlain’s. On May 1, 
1898, when Dewey sailed into the Bay of Manila and blew the 
Spanish fleet and 400 Spaniards into pieces, Mr. Kruger was still 
merrily engaged on the Aliens Expulsion Act and raising rates on 
the Rand, and even the Bloemfontein Conference was far ahead. 
This discrepancy in chronology is one of those small inconse- 
quences, relics of the old, irresponsible Mark, before he turned 
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serious, which we may still expect to find in the new exponent 
of the American conscience. It is not quite clear either why 
Mark, if he thinks the seizure of the Philippines was a pure unjust- 
ifiable grab on the part of his nation, should not tell them that 
plainly without all this pother about Mr. Chamberlain. Perhaps 
this is another relic of the unregenerate Mark. It was a way, I 
remember, that honest Falstaff also had. ‘‘Thou hast done much 
harm upon me, Hal, God forgive thee for it! Before I knew thee, 
Hal, I knew nothing ; and now am I, if a man should speak truly, 
little better than one of the wicked.” 

But no! when I consider it, it is not a relic of the old Mark. 
The old Mark had one quality at any rate—the sense of humour 
—which made such things impossible to him. 

When I heard that Mark had become serious and was writ- 
ing about wars and empires, I confess I had fears, dim forebod- 
ings of what must happen. For you see it is one thing to lie on 
your back with a mind divinely full of ideas and reminiscences, 
of fancies, airy, fairy and grotesque; suggestions from Helicon 
and Siloa’s brook, from Ole Virginy and Omaha, Neb., all 
packed away in a delightful jumble under your own cranium and 
no need to stir a step for information or material; all the 
Ariels and Pucks of the universe ready at call to fetch you any 
news you want from King Arthur’s Court and the Forest of 
Broceliande, where Oberon and the fairies dwell—it is one thing 
to lie thus and make tales, and it is quite another to spend la- 
borious days over State papers and correspondence and scores 
of conflicting accounts, to get at the true story of an event which 
has been much lied upon by journalists who do not mind very 
much whether they lie or not. You could not expect it of Mark, 
with his habits, at his time of life. He may turn as serious as 
Tacitus and as dull as Freeman’s History of the Norman Con- 
quest, but it is still only Puck and Ariel that will do his bidding, 
and even they are in a mighty ill-humour those days and, I think, 
are playing pranks on their old master. 

And what is one to say of Mr. W. D. Howells, with his 
guarantee (not quite absolute, it is true,) of Mark’s present 
seriousness, and his critical opinion that Mark’s English is ‘‘more 
vital”? than Milton's or Thackeray’s ? What does he mean by 
that curious combination of names? Does he mean that Huckle- 
berry Finn will be read in the twenty-fifth century when Vanity 
Fair and the Esmonds and Paradise Lost are forgotten, or does he 
only mean that Mr. Clemens’s style is ‘‘more vital” to our 
generation, more up to date, as Chimmie Fadyen’s might be in 
the eyes of the Bowery ? But then, in the eyes of the Bowery, 
Mark’s own fascinating language might appear, no less than 
Thackeray’s, too ‘scholarly and conscious,” too ‘‘ derivative ”’ 
and ‘‘aware of its grandfather,”—not worth a cuss, Chimmie 
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would say.* How easily one drops into ‘ vital English” when 
discussing those things sympathetically! It may be, however, 
that vitality even of style has something to do with the amount 
of fact and conscience that 1s beliind the style, and with a stand- 
ard which is not wholly to be set by the new Americanism of the 
last ten years, which, one must believe, is only a passing phase. 

I am not sure that either Mr. Howells or Mr. Clemens will 
ever take the trouble to read the following pages of our humble 
QUARTERLY, but if they will do so, I think they will admit, in 
private at least—one could not expect more of the new Ameri- 
canism—that the affair of the Transvaal has very little in com- 
mon with that of the Philippines. From the old irresponsible 
Mark we might, perhaps, have expected more. 


THE RELATIONS OF KRUGER, HOFMEYR AND THE 
AFRIKANDER BOND. 


South Africa, from the Zambesi to Capetown, is a kind of 
The Unity natural unity bounded by arid desert lands on the north 
of Africa. and west, and bya malarial region on the north-east. 
Its political boundaries are mostly artificial, both in a physical 
and ethnological sense. The great interior plateau behind the 
Quathlamba range, from Cape Colony to the northern boundary 
of the Transvaal, presents less variety of landscape and of geo- 
logical formation than you would find in many European pro- 
vinces. The conditions of life and the resources of the land are 
nearly the same throughout, and the type of life, except in the 
mining districts, does not vary essentially from the Hex River to 
the Limpopo. The whole region is commercially dependent in 
the same way on the few sea-ports of the coast belt, Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Durban, and on the railway 
systems which connect them with the interior. It was from 
purely political motives that President Kruger determined to 
encourage and protect the line of railway to Delagoa Bay in 
Portuguese territory, notwithstanding the malarial region 
through which it had to pass. 

The population was distributed ethnologically in much the 
Same manner. Over all in Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, 
Natal, the Transvaal, Bechuanaland and the Territories, the 
Dutch were mostly, though not altogether, the farmers and lived 
thinly scattered over this vast area, one farmstead being hardly 
within sight of another. The British were mainly in the towns 
and their vicinity, a population of store-keepers, artisans and 
professional men, though many of them were also farmers, espe- 
cially in Natal and the Eastern province of Cape Colony, where 
they are predominant. Even in the Transvaal the population of 


*Mark’s style, when in full movement and with all its tones, has a closer rela- 
tion to Thackeray's than Mr. Howells seems to suspect. 
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the towns, Heidelberg, Standerton, Barberton, &c., was mainly 
British ; Pretoria was largely so, and in Johannesburg they were 
as forty to one. Below this white population there was a great 
substratum of blacks, varying in proportion in the different 
states, but everywhere largely outnumbering the white race and 
everywhere creating the same problem for the future. 


In all this vast territory which forms a natural unity alike in 
The Position 2 geological, commercial, economic and ethnological 
of the Trans- sense there was one and the same standard of justice, 

of pure administration of the laws, of franchise rights 
for white men, of political and commercial freedom, the same 
standard of civilisation in short and constitutional government, 
and that a high one, the only one capable of dealing effectually 
with the complicated and difficult racial problems of South 
Africa—in all except in one state. In the Transvaal nearly 
every abuse of the functions of government known to ancient or 
modern states was rampant, except one. For, as far as I can 
discover, this state had a high standard of domestic morals, and 
that fact means that whatever corruption existed was not so 
much corruption of the moral fibre as the specific and patriotic 
use of means for a certain end, perhaps a little intensified by the 
canny Dutch love of gold. 

The results at any rate were bad. The citizens of the other 
states of South Africa, for many of the Uitlanders, and the most 
clamorous, were born South Africans, were practically excluded 
from the franchise. Advocate Wessels himself, a Cape Dutch- 
man, and the leading advocate of the Transvaal Bar, had no 
vote. Unjust taxation, oppressive monopolies, prohibitive tariffs 
sacrificing all Afrikander commerce in favour of the Netherlands 
Railway which was wholly controlled by foreigners, personal in- 
timidation, terrorism by a half barbarous and ignorant police, and 
finally subjection of the judiciary to the Volksraad and an arbi- 
trary Expulsion Bill reduced an actual majority of the Transvaal 
population to the condition of Helots, and that the best educated, 
the most intelligent and enterprising section of the population. 

What was the meaning of this extraordinary situation, this 
determined exclusion by one community of all the other commun- 
ities of South Africa from the rights and privileges of citizenship ? 
Was it only to keep the eighth part of South Africa from influences 
under which all the other seven eighths of South Africa were de- 
veloping ? 

At one time perhaps, at the rising of 1880 after Sir Theophi- 
lus Shenstone’s annexation, it was nothing more, nothing more 
than the Trek-Boer’s characteristic hatred of British taxes and 
the to him unwelcome and distasteful forms of a civilized 
government; a little intensified perhaps by the traditions of 
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hatred which the trekking Boers of Graaf-Reinet and Uitenhage 
had brought with them in 1836-39. Anything more was then a 
dream, at most a far-off nebulous vision in the minds of a few 
men like Kruger, the Hollander Jorissen and some highly specu- 
lative politicians and journalists in Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State. 


But Gladstone’s surrender after Majuba sent a thrill of pride 
and exultation through every Dutchman from Cape Town to 
Pretoria, and brought at once into the sphere of practical politics 
what had before been only the visionary ideal of a few theoretical 
The eftect of Mr. Gladstone's Republicans. Great Britain had been beaten 

Policy after Majuba = bby the Transvaal ; Great Britain had yielded. 
The Transvaal Republic from the almost contemptible position 
from which Britain had rescued it two years before bankrupt, 
disunited, disorganized and threatened with extinction by power- 
ful native tribes, suddenly became in the eyes of all South Africa 
the centre of the hopes of the Dutch race, the citadel of militant 
Afrikanderdom. The mere material loss to Britain was little, 
but the moral loss was tremendous and created forces of many 
kinds against which the British population of South Africa has 
been struggling ever since. Amongst these were a contempt for 
Britain’s military power, a contempt for British statesmanship 
which seemed to them a peculiar mixture of cant and short-sight- 
edness, as they had known it at the three great crises of their 
history under three great Liberal administrations, first in 1834, 
when Lord Glenelg’s retrocession of the Kaffir territory west of 
the Kei River led to the great trek; second in 1854, when Lord 
John Russell withdrew from the Orange River Sovereignty 
against the wish of the inhabitants, making the dislocation of 
South Africa beyond the Orange River inevitable; and third in 
1881, when Mr. Gladstone surrendered to the Transvaal, and thus 
called into vitality the idea of Dutch supremacy in South Africa. 

The result of these things was to leave in the mind of the 
Boer politicians a general impression of John Bull as an overfed, 
blustering, gullible sort of person, who would generally back 
down when properly treated by warlike menaces of due propor- 
tion on the one hand and by doses of constitutional sentiment 
and formal professions on the other. Indeed I have not observed 
that John’s efforts every now and then to be amiable and peace- 
able with his rivals, his occasional concessions and magnanimit- 
ies of the Majuba or Venezuela kind, have earned him more than 
a doubtful or derisory consideration from foreign nations or even 
from his own colonies. Sir Wilfred Laurier, it is true, still speaks 
of Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity with chivalrous respect—it was 
certainly magnanimity on the part of the nation at least, what- 
ever it was in Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby—but I fear many 
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of the gentlemen who are now pleading for the preservation of 
the independence of the Transvaal would, if it were granted, be 
quoting the fact twelvemonths hence as an undoubted proof of 
John Bull’s weakness. What is certain is that the Transvaal 
Boer does not understand such magnanimity, a fact which makes 
it rather dangerous to practice it. 


To understand the problem we must understand the relations 
The Origin of the Which exist between the people and the politics of 
Mirikander Bond. the Transvaal and those of Cape Colony, In Cape 
Colony there had always been a little theoretical anti-British re- 
publicanism of a type common enough in the days when Repub- 
licanism was thought to mean an ideal freedom, an ideal equality 
and simplicity of manners not possible under a monarchy. This 
was all the more natural that in these days Cobden and the 
economists whose influence was very strong with the old school 
of Liberalism and its leaders, were constantly preaching the 
doctrine that colonies, dependencies, ocean stations were mere 
aristocratic ‘surplusage’ to a nation, and to be got rid of as 
soon as possible. After Gladstone’s surrender to the Transvaal 
this Afrikander sentiment condensed rapidly into the specific 
ideal of a Dutch South African Republic free from British con- 
nection and traditions. One of the leaders of Afrikander senti- 
ment in this sense and a founder of the Afrikander Bond in Cape 
Colony was the Rev. J. S. du Toit, then editor of The Patriot. As 
to the spirit in which that organization was instituted we are not 
left in any doubt by the articles which were published in The 
Patriot, urging its promotion shortly after the Majuba affair. 
‘‘ The little respect,’’ writes this gentleman, ‘“‘ which an Afri- 
kander still had for English troops and cannon 1s utterly done 
away. And England has learned so mucl respect for us Afri- 
kanders that she will take care not to make war with us again... 
This is now our time to establish the Bond, while a national 
consciousness has been awakened through the Transvaal war. 
And the Bond must be our preparation for the future confedera- 
tion of all the states and colonies of South Africa...... there is 
just one hindrance to confederation, and that is the English flag. 
Let them take that away, and within a year the confederation 
under the Free Afrikander flag would be established.” 

That was the spirit which Mr. Gladstone's ‘‘ magnanimity "' 
had evoked in a leader of public opinion in Cape Colony. And 
if that was the arrogance of an educated Cape Dutchman, a 
clergyman, what may we suppose that of an uneducated Transvaal 
Boer to have been after Majuba? Mr. Du Toit was rewarded 
for his patriotism shortly afterwards by being called to the 
Transvaal Republic as Minister of Education. 
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In the discussions which were the basis of the Convention of 
The methods of 1881, Kruger had explicitly said, in reply to questions 
Krugerism, = from Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
that there would be equal protection and privileges for British 
subjects and burghers, except that as regards privileges there 
might be ‘“ some slight difference in the case of a young person 
who has just come into the country.” This reservation was ex- 
plained at a subsequent meeting by Dr. Jorissen to mean the 
year’s residence in the country required by the Grondwet. 
(Blue Book, c. 3219, p. 24 and p. 53, aS quoted by Proctor in 
Boers and Little Englanders, p. 88.) This understanding, as well 
as a guarantee that no person should suffer by reason of having 
been loyal to Her Majesty during the war, were supposed to be 
clearly enough embodied in Articles 3 and 12 of the Convention. 
But one of the difficulties in dealing with the Transvaal has al- 
ways been that no agreement which you are not ready to insist 
on by war is of any value to you when the Transvaal wishes to 
evade or to break it. No sooner was the Convention signed than 
the Transvaal Government began to treat it with contempt. The 
Volksraad altered its Franchise Law changing the qualification 
from an easy to a very exacting one, namely, five years’ residence 
after registration in the field-cornets’ lists. The Boers further at- 
tacked the native chiefs on the pretext of taxes and treated those 
who had been loyal to Britain with exceptional ferocity, hanging 
Mampoer in spite of Kruger’s promise that the sentence against 
him should not be carried out till he had seen Lord Derby, 
Kruger being then on his way to Europe. 

The boundaries of the Transvaal had been strictly defined 
by the Convention and all encroachments upon territory outside 
disallowed (arts. 18-19). These articles were important as safe- 
guarding the great trade route to the north and the consequent 
development of South Africa under a rule which gave equal rights 
to all its inhabitants. But early in 1882 the Boers began a series 
of raids and filibustering expeditions against the native chiefs on 
the western border which finally threatened the Bechuanaland 
territory under the suzerainty of Britain. 


Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby, then Secretary for the 
Gladstone and Colonies, were fully prepared to do nothing. In 
with Kruger, © ~March 1882 the latter, when asked in the House 
of Lords by Lord Cranbrook what measures would be taken to 
protect Bechuanaland and its chiefs, admitted that the Conven- 
tion of 1881 had been ‘‘ set at naught ”’ by the Boers but declar- 
ed that ‘‘ the best thing to be done was to do nothing.” He 
argued that an adequate expedition would cost as much as the 
fee simple of the lands in dispute, and the moment the army 
turned its back, the Boer encroachment would begin de novo. 
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He promised to remonstrate with the Transvaal (Report in Annual 
Register for 1883 p. 55.) In the House of Commons Mr. Morley 
—it was his maiden speech—‘ did not see why we should prevent 
native chiefs being absorbed by the Transvaal Boers.’ The 
Transvaal Government he was sure had done all it could to pre- 
vent the raids. Mr. Gladstone also said ‘he did not believe the 
Transvaal Government had any complicity in the filibustering 
expedition.’ On the question of interference to protect the chiefs 
he made a distinction; we had, he said, a right to interfere, but 
were under no obligations to do so. These were the oficial 
guardians of British interests in South Africa. 

When the report of Gladstone and Derby’s speeches 
reached Pretoria, Kruger and Joubert must have concluded that 
the Convention was a farce in the eyes of the Government that 
bad made it six months before, and that they were henceforth to 
have a free hand in South Africa. But the nation was uneasy. 
It was pointed out in the press and in Parliament that the 
British empire could not relinquish its responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the native races and the future of the British colonies, 
whieh depended on the trade routes to the north being kept 
open. Mr. Forster was strong on the first point, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, then the leader of the Radical party in the 
Cabinet, spoke out decisively to the effect that ‘‘ we must main- 
tain our obligations in Bechuanaland at all hazards.” At last 
Mr. Gladstone saw that the nation would not stand a policy of 
entire surrender in South Africa, and the expedition under Sir 
Charles Warren was sent to Bechuanaland to expel the Boer 
raiders and protect the natives and British subjects there. At 
least two of the latter, Mr. Bethell and Mr. Honey, had been 
treacherously murdered. 

The Transvaal Government, quite aware of the opportunity 
it had in dealing with this British Cabinet, had already beén re- 
questing a modification of the Pretoria Convention. The British 
Government was willing to enquire into the working of the Con- 
vention, and had selected Lord Reay as special commissioner 
for that purpose. The appointment of a commissioner, how- 
ever, with a careful investigation into all the facts and issues of 
the question, was not at all to Kruger’s mind, and he accordingly 
telegraphed (June 17, 1883,) to Lord Derby asking if the British 
Government would receive a deputation from the Transvaal on 
the subject. Lord Derby consented, and in the autumn Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. S. J. du Toit (the former editor of The Patriot) 
and Mr. M. J. Smit sailed for Europe, and in February, 1884, 
the London Convention was signed. 

In the new convention the Transvaal Government was bound 
by Article 2 not only to abstain from but to prevent all encroach- 
ments by its citizens on the native states, either to the west or 
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the east, but the ink was hardly dry on the agreement when some 
hundreds of Boers poured over into central Zululand, and a pro- 
clamation was issued at Pretoria about the end of August an- 
nouncing the establishment of a Boer Republic in Zululand under 
the protection of the Transvaal. At the same time it became 
known that the German Government was meditating the annexa- 
tion of the Bay of St. Lucia on the coast of Zululand, together 
with a portion of the adjoining interior, on the basis of a claim 
made by Herr Luderitz, a German merchant. Kruger and Ger- 
many (whose policy as guided by Bismarck was then rather un- 
friendly to Britain) would thus have joined hands. The British 
colony of Natal, however, feeling its danger, saved South Africa 
from fresh complications by promptly hoisting the British flag 
over the Bay of St. Lucia. 


One main element in the policy of Kruger was now becoming 
The Designs of Clear. It was the introduction of a foreign element 
the Transvaal, and, if possible, one of the Great Powers into South 
Africa as a counterpoise to British influence there. He risked 
nothing by such a policy, for no Power except Great Britain 
could ever permanently keep its footing there if the Dutch once 
got the supremacy. One project which turned out very success- 
ful from this point of view was the establishment of the Nether- 
lands Railway Company’s line between Pretoria and Delagoa 
Bay, under the mixed control of Hollanders and Germans. This 
project had been sanctioned by a vote of the Volksraad in 1884, 
and the basis of its organization had been laid by the delegates 
to the London convention while they were in Europe. At this 
period, indeed, the Transvaal Government seems to have had 
too much contempt for the British Government to conceal its 
aims and designs. At a banquet given to the delegates in 
Amsterdam one of them, Mr. Du Toit, made a speech on behalf 
of himself and his colleagues, in which he declared that ‘‘ the 
South African flag shall yet wave from Table Bay to the Zam- 
besi, be that end accomplished by blood or by ink. If blood it 
is to be, we shall not lack the men to spill it.” (The Times H1s- 
tory, vol. 1, p. 78.) The British population in these days mostly 
sat bitterly silent, disheartened and dumbfoundered by Glad- 
stone and Derby’s ‘magnanimities.’ A few leading men, 
amongst whom was the erratic Merriman, warned the Cape 
Dutchmen against the road the Bond was taking and exposed 
the tactics of President Kruger plainly enough. In 1885 he said, 
‘* From the very first time, some years ago, when the poison (of 
the Bond) began to be distilled into the country, I felt it must 
come to this—Was England or the Transvaal to be the para- 
mount force in South Africa ?......From the time the Convention 
was signed the policy of the Transvaal was to push out bands of 
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freebooters and to get them involved in quarrels with the 
natives. They wished to push their border over the land west- 
wards and realize the dream of President Pretorius that the 
Transvaal should stretch from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic.” 

Erratic Merriman! MHe afterwards became a member of a 
Bond or quasi-Bond ministry, quarrelled with Rhodes and 
finally turned Anti-British; while Mr. Du Toit, on the other 
hand, that fervent Dutch patriot, quarrelled with Kruger and 
became a vigorous Imperialist. 

But notwithstanding its arrogance and high ambitions the 
Transvaal could not at this time be considered either a prosper- 
ous state or a great military power. The administration of 
Kruger and his colleagues was a wretched one economically. 
The condition of the farmers was miserable ; the northern towns 
were in ruins, the payments from the Treasury were suspended 
and bankruptcy was ahead of the country. The general depres- 
sion dampened the Afrikander ambitions so much that in the 
opinion of some the cry for Dutch supremacy seemed to have 
grown fainter. So much so that in his Midlothian address 
(Sept. 18, 1885) Mr. Gladstone took credit to himself for “‘having 
brought about the tranquillity of South Africa.” 

The discovery of the Witwatersrand goldfields in 1886 al- 
tered all that. It saved Kruger and his state from bankruptcy 
and put the Transvaal in possession of funds which were applied 
to make it a formidable military power. And the presence of 
great industries attracting thousands of new population gave it 
great importance as a market for Cape Colony and Natal. 


The Netherlands Railway Company, which had hitherto 
The Netherlands hung fire, was now organized by Berlin financiers. 
Raway Company The German shareholders with 896 shares had 30 
votes, the Hollanders with 581 shares had 76 votes, and the Trans- 
vaal with 600 shares had 6 votes. The Company soon became 
the greatest corporation in the state and practically its financial 
department, and with it there streamed into the Transvaal a 
crowd of foreigners hostile to British interests and to the British 
Colonies in South Africa. The Netherlands Company with its 
excessive privileges was a great blow to Cape Colony and even to 
the Orange Free State, as it was in a position to make tariffs to 
secure for itself most of the trade to the interior, and it was a 
dangerous rival to Durban and the Natal railway extension. 

The very effectiveness of this blow to the natural unity of 
South Africa carried something of antidote with it. It roused 
a large party of the Cape Dutch against Kruger and the racial 
question was partly forgotten in the alarm excited by Kruger’s 
commercical policy and the dislike with which the Cape Colonists 
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regarded the foreign ring which Kruger had made a power in 
South Afrca. For all the three states, Cape Colony, the Orange 
Free State and Natal, the questions of tariffs, of railway exten- 
sion, of securing a share of the Transvaal trade, and of opening up 
the North now became of the utmost importance. 


Kruger was quite prepared to sacrifice Cape Colony and 
Kruger’s Policy. Natal to his projects, but he found it more difficult 
to parry the protests of his friends in the Orange Free State. It 
was in vain that he assured them that railway extension would 
not be good for them, that at present it would only lead to the 
increase of British influence and British population in South 
Africa, and that if they would only wait awhile they would get 
all they wanted when the danger of British supremacy had once 
been averted. At the secret conferences which took place at 
this time between the Transvaal leaders and the delegates of the 
Free State, Mr. F. Wolmarans put the whole meaning of the 
Transvaal policy very clearly before the latter. ‘‘ We wish to 
get to the sea,” he said, ‘‘ more especially with an eye to future 
complications. Let us first get to the sea and achieve our inde- 

pendence. Wait a few years......... You know our secret policy. 
We cannot treat the colony (#.e. Cape Colony, which was to ex- 
tend its line through the Free State) as we would treat you. 
The Colony (#.e., connection with it) would destroy us. It 
is not the Dutch there that we are fighting against. Time 
shall show what we mean to do with them; for the present we 
must keep them off.” Kruger spoke to the same effect in his 
own dialect: ‘‘ The Lord reigns—none other; the deliverance 
is near at hand.” (The Times History, vol. 1, p. 98.) 

Such was the policy of the Transvaal in 1887, only three 
years after the London Convention, and long before the Jameson 
Raid, which accounts for so much with some people, was ever 
thought of. An alliance with Germany and then to rush the 
British territories in South Africa, that was the Transvaal scheme 
as far back as 1887. 


Kruger’s commercial policy created the situation which gave 
Cecil Rhodes hischance. In18go0 Mr. Rhodes, already 
a wealthy mine-owner, came into power as Prime Min- 
ister of Cape Colony. His platform was a purely commercial 
policy, the opposite of President Kruger’s. It was ‘‘one com- 
mercial system for South Africa,” and a general Customs Union. 
As a corollary of that he held that the Northern interior of South 
Africa was the reversion of Cape Colony. Such a policy at that 
period of tariff and trade rivalry could not fail of getting the sup- 
port of most of the Cape Dutch, and Mr. Rhodes accordingly 
stood in close alliance with even the Afrikander Bond which was 
then being led very cautiously and judiciously by Mr. Hofmeyr. 


Cecil Rhodes 
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Mr. Rhodes avoided all profession of Imperialistic sentiment and 
while he declared he would stand by his own flag, he praised Mr. 
Kruger for seeking to maintain the independence of the Trans- 
vaal. In other ways also he made concessions to Dutch senti- 
ment and Dutch interests. In accordance with the wishes of 
Hofmeyr and the Bond he raised the electoral qualification from 
£25 to £75; he protected the farm produce of the Dutch by 
duties which bore heavily on the British consumers and merch- 
ants in the towns; he passed the Glen Grey act which had the 
effect of forcing the natives to take work with the farmers, a line 
of legislation which was traditionally dear tothe Dutch. It was for 
his action in these respects that the Rev. John Mackenzie twitted 
him, after his resignation in 1896, with the fact that ‘‘no English- 
man had ever sacrificed so many English ideas in the service of 
the Bond.” Hofmeyr and the Bond thought they had an excel- 
lent tool and Merriman saw a greater than himself. 

But Rhodes had his reward. He procured the support of 
Hofmeyr and the Bond for his schemes of commercial expansion 
in the North, for the Chartered Company. This was all the 
easier for him to do that everyone knew that the state which con- 
trolled the North and the trade of the interior would eventually 
become the most powerful in South Africa, and the Cape Dutch 
were naturally willing to anticipate both the Transvaal anda 
British protectorate in this region. Mackenzie actually goes so 
far as to say that Rhodes frightened them with the idea of a 
Crown Colony in the North. At any rate Rhodes got the sup- 
port both of the Bond party in Parliament and the Progressives 
for his scheme. 


Meanwhile Kruger kept on a commercial policy, the effect of 
Kruger closes the Which was to bring the party headed by Rhodes, the 
maar moderate Afrikanders under Hofmeyr (but by no 
means the extreme section, or even the general body of them) 
and the Progressives into a kind of alliance against him. In 
1895 the Transvaal Government, finding that the Cape Colony 
line from its superior management was getting a larger share of 
the traffic to Johannesburg than the Netherlands Company line 
from Delagoa Bay, put a practically prohibitory rate on the 
Transvaal portion of their service (which was in the hands of the 
Netherlands Company.) The Cape Colonists, however, managed 
to overcome this and other obstructive measures by unloading 
their goods at the Transvaal boundary and sending them forward 
to Johannesburg in ox-waggons. But Mr. Kruger was not to be 
baulked in this way and had a law passed closing the fords or 
drifts of the Vaal river against all waggons carrying over-sea 
goods. 

It was a plain, almost a contemptuous, challenge to the 
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paramount power in South Africa, for it was practically the sup- 
pression of its trade with its own subjects in the Transvaal, and 
it was in open violation of Article 13 of the London Convention, 
(‘‘ nor will any prohibition be maintained or imposed on the im- 
portation into the South African Republic of any article from 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions which shall not equally ex- 
tend to the like article coming from any other place or country.’’) 


There was great indignation in Cape Colony. The Cape 
State of Feeling GOvernment saw that the prosperity of their great 
in Cape Colony. trunk line was endangered, and many Dutch as well 
as British merchants felt Kruger’s policy in their pockets. The 
government accordingly appealed to Mr. Chamberlain. Cham- 
berlain replied he was prepared to Insist on the revocation of the 
act, but as it was a matter seriously affecting the colony he 
asked that in the event of war becoming necessary the colony 
should take part and contribute to the expenses. 

The state of parties in the Cape Assembly was then as 
follows :— 

Rhodes and Government party—z25. 

Opposition party under Rose Innes—18. 

Afrikander Bond party lately under Hofmeyr (who had 
recently retired from Parliament)—25. 

In the state of feeling created by Kruger’s act Rhodes and 
Schreiner were emboldened to promise co-operation, and Mr. 
Chamberlain accordingly presented remonstrances which Kruger 
was shrewd enough to recognize meant business. He therefore 
‘climbed down’ and the crisis passed off. Many thought after 
this that the old President’s policy was one of bluff; but his his- 
torian, Van Ordt, explains that he was not yet ready for war. 

Schreiner would hardly have taken taken this step without 
the approval of Hofmeyr, who was still in an informal way the 
leader of the Bond, though his influence had of late been con- 
siderably weakened with the mass of its adherents who had come 
to think Kruger was the man to support at all hazards. 


It is evident, indeed, that Hofmeyr, who had resigned his 
Jan Hendrick Hofmeyr, seat in February, had begun to realize the am- 
eader of the Bond. = biguous situation he was drifting into, and to 
scent the danger ahead. Twelve years before he had taken the 
Bond in hand, remodelled its official programme, removed the 
open challenge to the British which Du Toit and Reitz had set 
on its banner, and brought its public action within moderate 
and constitutional limits. His scheme seems to have been one 
of slow, quiet evolution, which would not excite the suscepti- 
bilities of the British population or challenge the intervention ot 
the Imperial Government. To allay racial feeling therefore, to 
support a school of politicians of British race like Mr. Upington, 
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who flouted Imperial and British ideas and were influenced by a 
theoretical republicanism at a time when republicanism was 
thought to mean superior freedom and purity of manners; to 
wait for that speedy decay of England wasting away under a 
bloated aristocracy, under pauperism and discontent, which 
American Cyclopedias and Histories of the forties and fifties, 
written mostly by prophetic young Irishmen from Cork and 
Limerick, were assuring the world had already reached an ad- 
vanced stage ; to see mass after mass, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, perhaps Ireland, detach itself naturally from this old and 
decaying centre and roll off in some great orbit of its own—such 
were the current ideas amongst American and French journalists 
and econemists about the middle of the century—and this was 
the atmosphere of ideas, I judge, in which Mr. Hofmeyr grew 
up. How far these ideas were modified as the procession of the 
equinoxes went on and brought with it not these facts but facts 
of quite another kind, can only be conjectured. Certainly, by 
the middle of the eighties, it was time to recognize the emer- 
gence of new forces, and that the Lord had perhaps other views 
than those of the young Irish prophets and American journalists 
of the second class. 

Still in the early eighties the idea of Imperial unity for the 
race had hardly taken any definite shape even as an aspiration. 
Mr. Morley was still free to publish his opinion that Canadians 
and Australians would not lift a hand to help Britain in an emer- 
gency, and Mr. Hofmeyr might reasonably calculate that if the 
Afrikander Bond could be kept on a constitutional path which 
would not excite the susceptibilities of the British population, 
and if Kruger would only conciliate the Uitlanders by some mea- 
sure of reform, the day might yet come when the federation of 
South Africa would mean the practical ascendancy of the Dutch 
race. Only the Transvaal must be kept independent in the 
meantime as a pure Dutch seminarium. 

But Hofmeyr could neither control Kruger nor the extreme 
section of the Bond. In particular the aggressive policy of the 
former, as it developed, had the effect of gradually forcing a clear 
issue on the Cape politicians. They were left with the alterna- 
tive of working for it or against it. If they worked for it and 
were also ministers of the Crown, their position was a very deli- 
cate one, something approaching disloyalty to their professed 
allegiance and even dishonesty ; if they disbelieved in Krugerism 
and were to work against it, then they had to speak out and edu- 
cate their followers in the same point of view. 

Hofmeyr took a kind of middle course. In 1890, when the 
Sprigg ministry fell, every one expected him to assume the 
premiership. But instead of doing so he supported the appoint- 
ment of Rhodes to that position and remained himself the un- 
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official leader of the Bond. With an Englishman as Premier, 
but depending on the support of the Bond votes, he had at 
once a more powerful machine at his command and one which 
worked with less friction to British susceptibilities. Above all it 
was a machine which would check the intervention of the Im- 
perial Government in a critical juncture more effectually perhaps 
than a pure Afrikander ministry. Perhaps there was something 
also in his ways which led him to prefer that position of ‘‘ the 
power behind the throne.” In those days Merriman used to call 
him derisively ‘the mole,’ from his love of working underground. 


What is certain is that under the regime of the Bond, whe- 
The real character ther official or non-official, a subtle undermining 
ot ne ond: process went on against the British name and tra- 
ditions in Cape Colony. George McCall Theal, archivist and 
civil servant of the Colony, in collaboration with F. W. Reitz, 
one of the most violent of the anti-British party, wrote histories 
of South Africa defaming and belittling under a pretence of can- 
dour every British tradition in its history, and this for the pur- 
pose of exalting, not the old Cape families who largely shared 
the British traditions, but the Boers of the Trek, the fathers of 
the Transvaal. The Hon. John Tudhope, former Colonial Secre- 
tary at the Cape, and once a member of one of those curiously 
mixed Bond ministries, writes in the Empire Review for February: 
‘‘ Well do I remember the time when political questions were 
discussed on their merits by both Dutch and English, when no 
racial questions divided us, and there was but one desire to work 
together for the good of the country. Equally well is the period 
impressed upon my memory when, by the action of the Afri- 
kander Bond and its numerous branches, the two nationalities 
gradually became estranged, and when no government could long 
exist without its countenance or support.” 

Hofmeyr’s programme, with its constitutional methods and 
underground supports, looked a possible thing in the seventies, 
and even in the eighties, but in the nineties the rapid commer- 
cial development of Africa was pulling it to pieces, and he had 
the choice either to see it ‘‘slowly, gently die,” or give a helping 
hand to Krugerism, little faith as he had in its methods. 

The Boers are not an active race industrially or commerci- 
ally. Their habits are those of men who have mostly lived on 
slave-labour or some form of compulsory service which did not 
much differ from it. That is to say, they are unprogressive in 
their ideas and somewhat indolent. Every new commercial en- 
terprise therefore in South Africa meant the introduction of 
British officials, British workmen and British capital, with a 
corresponding growth of British population and interests demand- 
ing the protection of the Empire. Both Kruger and Rhodes 
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were clear on this point and each held it in his different way as 
the base line of his policy. Kruger was prepared to oppose by 
any means the development of South Africa under the British 
flag, and Rhodes, both as an Englishman and a great leader of 
industry, was resolutely bent on that development. Rhodes suc- 
ceeded mainly through Kruger’s bad management and ill-treat- 
ment of Cape Colony during the tariff and trade rivalries from 
1887 to 1895. And therefore it came about that while Hofmeyr 
and the Bond thought they had been using Rhodes for their pur- 
poses, the position of things in 1895 began to look as if it were 
the other way. The whole of the North and the trade route 
through Bechuanaland had been saved from the exclusivism of 
the Transvaal, but it had been saved mainly as a field for British 
enterprise. 


Kruger was also tearing Mr. Hofmeyr’s programme (now 
The Uitlanders in become very nebulous in any case) to pieces by a 
the Transvaal. = despotic treatment of the Uitlanders which fatally 
alienated their feelings, and was likely to call for the intervention 
of the British Government. In the May of 1894 he command- 
eered a number of British subjects, men whom he had refused to 
consider as other than aliens, for a war against a native chief. 
The consequences were he was hooted by a crowd of the Uit- 
lander population in Pretoria, and a mass meeting at Johannes- 
burg demanded the franchise for all aliens and a more demo- 
cratic constitution. The Volksraad replied by laughter and 
contumely and immediately restricted the right of public meet- 
ing. A meeting of more than five persons out-of-doors made 
every one of them liable to two years imprisonment. A fran- 
chise act was passed which practically prevented any citizen from 
qualifying unless his father were born in the state or had been 
naturalized. The formation of committees by aliens for the 
support of political candidates was rendered penal. 

Kruger is not a scrupulous man and most writers charge 
him with a low personal interest in opposing franchise reforms ; 
any admission of the Uitlander vote would have damaged his 
chances at the presidential elections. But it 1s likely enough 
that he identified the good of his country and his race with his 
own rule and considered that all things were permitted to him. 


The president of the Transvaal was not depending altogether 
on his own resources for the conflict which he was 
making inevitable. The negotiations with the 
Orange Free State fora closer union were ripening, and he seems 
at this time to have expected great support from Germany. At 
a banquet given at Pretoria in January, 1895, in honour of the 
Kaiser’s brithday, Kruger said, ‘‘I shall ever promote the inter- 
ests of Germany though it be but with the resources of qa child, 
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such as my land is considered. This child is now being trodden 
upon by one great Power and the natural consequence is that it 
seeks protection from another. The time has come to knit ties 
of the closest friendship between Germany and the South Afri- 
can Republic......... I know I may count on the Germans in 
the future.” (See Fitzpatrick The Transvaal from Within p. 106 
The National Review, March 1899 p. 28, and the Annual Register 
for 1895.) 

The whole speech was open enough in its meaning, so open 
indeed as to be evidently part of a policy of bluster and intimida- 
tion, if that might gain its end. But there was a good deal be- 
hind the bluster. About this time £500,000 disappeared from the 
Treasury surplus and the Transvaal Government refused to give 
any explanation. os 


Until 1895 the movement for reform and constitutional 
The Capitalists ana Tights had had little support from the great capital- 
Workmen inthe ists or the wealthy mine-owners. They were 
ee afraid to place their vast interests in jeopardy by 
offending the relentless old Dutchman whose power of strik- 
ing at them was practically unlimited. The agitation was carried 
on by the general working population of overseers, engineers, 
clerks, miners, etc. Mining in South Africa is of quite a differ. 
erent character from that of California or Ballarat in the early 
days, and can only be carried on with expensive apparatus and 
on a large scale. The population itt brought to the Transvaal 
might be regarded as largely a permanent one and many of them 
were Settled there with their families with the certainty under 
ordinary circumstances of spending their lives and rearing their 
children in the country. The Transvaal in fact is as much of a 
mining as a pastoral country and the Witwatersrand constitutes 
only a small part of its mineral wealth. It was this population 
active, hard working and far more intelligent than the Boers, that 
felt the burden of Kruger’s oppressive system of government, his 
taxes and duties, the personal terrorism of his police and the con- 
dition of helotage in which they remained in a country which 
their industry had made wealthy. The murder of Tom Edgar be- 
fore the eyes of his wife by the Johannesburg police had as much 
as anything else to do with tke agitation amongst the Rand work- 
men for reform. As for the capitalists, the members of the great 
firms, though their enterprises were cramped and burdened, they 
suffered less personally, as they were not tied to residence 
in the Transvaal in the same way that an ordinary miner or en- 
gineer was. But they too now began to think that the constitu- 
tional struggle was hopeless and to be alarmed at the military 
preparations which they knew Kruger was making and at the 
prospect of a foreign alliance which might rivet the chains on 
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them forever. This drew Rhodes, Beit and most of the other 
great industrial chiefs into the movement and led to the ill-ad- 
vised affair of the Jameson Raid at the beginning of the year 
1896. 


The Jameson Raid ruined the official position of Rhodes, 
Effect of the hampered the cause of reform, obscuring its true 
Jameson Raid. issues, and made the path of the Secretary for 
the Colonies much more difficult in South Africa; but at least it 
cleared matters and set the various parties in South Africa 
openly face to face. The fundamental character of the Afri- 
kander Bond had not, perhaps, really changed at any time from 
what it had been during its early years. Whatever the real 
views of some of its leaders were, it had always contained at 
least a strong anti-British section, and to the mass of its follow- 
ers it was more or less of an anti-Imperial organisation. But 
now it assumed an open position as the political opponent of the 
British interests in South Africa. 

The differences between the Bond leaders and Kruger lay 
merely on the surface, while their affinities, except in the case of 
‘a few somewhat erratic and changing politicians like Merriman, 
lay deep in the common aspirations of the Dutch population. 
In 1898, therefore, the Bond, seeing that a contest between the 
Imperial Government and the Transvaal was impending, resolved 
to instal itself in office in order to give all the help it could to the 
Transvaal, especially in the way of impeding any intervention on 
the part of Great Britain. W. P. Schreiner, having overthrown 
Sir Gordon Sprigg’s ministry by a vote of no confidence, carried 
the elections for the Bond by a narrow majority of two or three. 


Still there was one great difference between the leaders of 
Difterences between the Bond and Kruger and his colleagues. Hof- 
the Bond Leaders and meyr, Schreiner and Merriman alike were very 

ruger. A ; 

decided on the necessity of some measures of re- 
form on the part of the Transvaal, as much reform at least as 
would save the Republic from the intervention of Great Britain, 
and they were quite explicit to Kruger on the fact that if it 
came to war they could not go beyond giving him moral and 
diplomatic help. Nor did Leyds deceive him with regard to 
what might be expected from the European Powers. His tele- 
grams to Pretoria are quite clear on that point. ‘‘ Expect no- 
thing from the Great Powers,” is the commencement of one of 
them. Kruger seems to have gone into the contest under no 
other illusion than this, that the Transvaal in conjunction with 
the Free State could drive the British into the sea, or at least 
daunt them into withdrawal. The illusion was a gigantic one, 
but it seems to have been shared by Steyn, Fischer, Reitz and a 
great number of Dutchmen both in the Republics and Cape 
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Colony. At any rate Kruger continued unflinchingly on his path. 
In the summer of 1896 he passed the Aliens’ Expulsion Act, and 
in November the Aliens’ Immigration Act. The last was con- 
trary to Art. XIV of the London Convention, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain insisted on its withdrawal. In February, 1898, Kruger dis- 
missed Chief Justice Kotze for maintaining the independence of 
the judiciary. In the same year Leyds was sent to Europe to 
purchase war material and lay down the lines of a diplomatic 
and journalistic campaign there. F. W. Reitz, one of the 
founders of the Bond, and formerly President of the Orange Free 
State, was made Secretary of State for the Transvaal. 

Hofmeyr, a man of clear intellect and more veracity and 
constancy than some of his colleagues, must have regarded 
Kruger’s reckless course with a mixture of contempt and despair. 
Cape Dutchmen of the highest type, like Chief-Justice de Villiers, 
certainly did so. But Kruger, that representative of the rude 
race of Bruintjes Hoogte had long ago plucked the destinies of 
South Africa out of their control. The mass of the Bond looked 
on Kruger as the national hero and could not have been led into 
any open or real Opposition to him. Hofmeyr did the best he 
could in the circumstances, and his influence with that of 
Schreiner helped to keep the Bond as a formal organization from 
any collective profession of disloyalty. But individual members 
or the newspaper organs of the party could not be restrained from 
expressing their hopes. The leading organ of the Bond, Ons 
Land, declared that ‘‘ the flaccid and cowardly Imperialism that 
had begun to dilute and weaken our national blood had gradually 
turned aside before the new current........now or never the foun- 
dation of a wide-embracing nationalism must be laid......... a real 
united South Africa on the soil of a pure and all comprehensive 
national sentiment.”’ In fact, while the leaders of the Bond in 
Cape Colony were professing to hold a neutral course, or at least 
one which was compatible with their allegiance—for after all, as 
we shall see, it was in no true sense neutral—there was a disloyal 
agitation under its auspices all over the Colony. 


Still the policy of keeping the Bond collectively in a formal 
The Loyalty of | profession of loyalty, though its whole resources were 
the. Bond: being worked for Kruger, was a very embarrasing 
one for the British Government, who could not very easily make 
the public at home acquainted with the true state of the case. 
The comedy could deceive nobody in South Africa, but it served 
a purpose in Great Britain. A little later Sir William Harcourt 
spoke against Mr. Chamberlain’s request for a vote to increase 
the garrison force in South Africa on the ground that it was 
against the wishes of the Cape Government, (t.e. the Schreiner 
Ministry and their Bond followers) as shown by a recent vote in 
the Cape Assembly. 
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~ One of these constitutional comedies was enacted on March 
3, 1898, by the local Bond at the Graaff-Reinet, 
The Bord and St not exactly the most loyal spot in the Colony. Sir 
Alfred Milner the new High Commissioner, had 
come to celebrate the opening of the new railway there when he 
was somewhat unexpectedly presented with an address protesting 
against the charges of disloyalty against the Bond and requesting 
that he would forward assurances of their loyalty to the Queen. 
It was an awkward position for Sir Alfred who had been studying 
the situation for some time and was perfectly aware of the facts. 
The ordinary official no doubt would have made the ordinary 
politican’s reply, official, formal and insincere, with his tongue 
in his cheek and perhaps a concealed shaft or bit of irony in one 
of the sentences; and there would have been another document 
to embarrass his course and give Mr. Labouchere or Dr. Clark 
the simulacrum of a fact to assist them. 

But Sir Alfred is not an ordinary politician and his reply 
was admirable, polite and kindly, but perfectly candid and sincere, 
clearing away skillfully the make-believe in the situation and un- 
masking its true character. It was politic too, for the one way of 
saving the country from war was that the truth should be spoken 
to the Cape Dutch. The practical point in the High Commis- 
sioner’s reply was that one sure way of preventing war and even 
the British intervention in the Transvaal was that the Bond 
should help the British Government to get some reasonable and 
real reforms from the Transvaal instead of abetting the state in 
its present course, or trying to intimidate Britain with the pros- 
pect of having to face a united array of Cape Dutch and Trans- 
vaalers in the case of war. The other way was certain to harden 
the Transvaal in its obstinacy and was therefore more likely to 
lead to war (which he knew they were naturally anxious to pre- 
vent) than any course they could take. 

The force of Milner’s speech was increased by the fact that 
while the Bond leaders admitted in private that the Transvaal’s 
course was unjustifiable they would say nothing against it in pub- 
lic, and had defeated a very moderate motion by Mr. Rose Innes 
to the effect that some degree of reform was necessary. 


It is evident from their letters, however, that Hofmeyr, Schrei- 

7 ner and Merriman had now realized the danger 

te ee nenand, of the road they were on. If they could have 
controlled the Bond at this period they would 

probably, almost certainly, have used its whole weight to force 
Kruger to concede the minimum at least of reform required 
by the British Government. But the mass of their followers 
were no longer under their control, they were intoxicated with 


the rhetoric of the Ons Zand and the Patriot and had been taught 
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to believe that the Transvaal was invincible, not certainly by 
Hofmeyr and Schreiner, but by men like Fischer, Reitz and the 
agents of the Transvaal. It was too late now to control the 
Bond, it was too late even to reason with it. Adrian Hofmeyr 
tells us that any moderate Cape Dutchman who attempted it was 
mercilessly blackguarded as a traitor by a press which had been 
suborned by the Transvaal. (See his article in the National 
Review fur September). The moderate leaders of the Bond had 
drifted into the pitiable position of not being able to speak the 
truth openly to their own followers. 

What they did instead was to send imploring letters and 
telegrams to Steyn and Fischer of the Free State and to their 
Transvaal friends, advising moderation and a removal of the 
abuses complained of. Kruger sometimes crumpled their tele- 
grams into his pocket and said nothing about them; occasion- 
ally he replied thanking his ‘‘Cape friends ” and hinting he knew 
what he was about better than they did. The old irreconcileable 
knew perfectly well they would do nothing more for him than he 
could get the Cape Dutch to do without them, and he knew 
also they could do nothing against him. 

The three Bond leaders then tried to keep Kruger down by 
getting the Free State to act as a drag on him. On March 11 
Mr. Merriman wrote to Steyn, ‘‘ The reports of recent discus- 
sions in the Volksraad fill one with apprehension. Such a state 
of affairs cannot last, it must break down from inherent rotten- 
ness, and it will be well if the fall does not sweep away the free- 
dom of all of us.’’ But neither Merriman nor Hofmeyr nor 
Schreiner dared to breathe a syllable of what he knew or what 
he thought in public. They were helpless except in so far as 
they choose to follow. Kruger had captured their press and 
their following. 


Hofmeyr’s policy during the year before the outbreak of 
Hotmeyr's Desperate hostilities is a singular example of the straits into 
deciles which a naturally veracious man may be brought 
by subterranean methods of policy. On the one hand he tried a 
course of mild intimidation of Britain by means of the Bond 
ministry ; on the other, he set himself to obtain some real con- 
cessions from Kruger. He was equally unsuccessful in both. 
After the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference he decided at 
last to go himself to Pretoria and try what he could do with 
Kruger. It is not difficult to guess what he thought of that hero 
of militant Afrikanderdom and his policy. There was madness 
in it he knew, and yet he must have known as well as Kruger 
that in Krugerism there lay now the one chance for Dutch supre- 
macy. Times had changed and the theoretical Republicanism 
of 1860, with its supposed superior simplicity and equality, had 
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become thin and unsubstantial, and the idea of great racial and 
imperial unities had become a very practical thing. Rhodes had 
hitched his waggon to a star, in Emerson's phrase, and found the 
universe doing bis work. Hofmeyr had trudged faithfully along 
constitutional roads after a mere will o” the wisp, and now found 
himself in a highty ambiguous position and with no real power 
whatever over events in South Africa. 

He had no success in his mission to Pretoria. In spite of 
the most vigorous protests he only obtained one of those formal 
concessions which concede really nothing, a complicated scheme 
of franchise, only intelligible when accompanied by Attorney 
General Smuts’ commentanes, which of course meant nothing 
authoritative. Fischer, the Free State diplomatist, not a ver- 
acious man, at once telegraphed to Steyn that it was all right, 
the Volksraad had accepted his and ‘ Cape friends’ proposals. 
Steyn communicated with Schreiner to same effect, and 
Schreiner the next morning published in the South African News 
that the Cape Government regarded the Transvaal proposals as 
adequate and considered there was no further ground for British 
intervention. The whole affair is a characteristic specimen of 
the diplomacy Chamberlain and Milner had to deal with. Hodf- 
meyr was more truthful. On his way to Capetown he telegraphed 
to Fischer: ‘‘ Deplore failure. Thought had reason to expect 
success. Advise instant cancellation dynamite, followed by other 
reforms and conciliatory tone in despatches.” 

After that date I think the unhappiest man in South Africa 
must have been Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. Kruger, Reitz, Fischer 
and most of the circle had no doubt whatever of their ability to 
drive the British out of South Africa. Steyn hesitated a little, 
but finally came to that conclusion also. But Hofmeyr was never 
under any illusion in that respect. All through that fateful Aug- 
ust and September his telegrams and messages to the Transvaal 
and the Free State are pitifully monotonous in their warnings 
and implorings. 

Aug. 12. To Fischer of the Free State—‘* Don’t let Trans- 
vaal make so many bites at a cherry, but accept invitation (for 
Joint Commission) without prejudice to independence. Any 
other course fatal to them, to you, and to us.” 

Sep. 1. To Steyn—‘‘ Commissioner would much prefer to 
gain concessions and settlement without war, but will not shrink 
if object cannot be otherwise attained.” 

Sep. 13. To Fischer—“ Mind, war will probably have a fatal 
effect on Transvaal, Free State, and Cape Afrikander party.” 

Sep. 14. To Steyn—‘“ I suppose you have seen our wires to 
Fischer and his replies, which latter I deeply regret...... moment- 
ous questions of policy affecting the future weal or woe of our 
people. May the Supreme Being help you, me and them.” 
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Sep. 15. To Kruger—‘‘ May you be given wisdom to select 
the right way, and strength to pursue it.” 

One of the last telegrams Steyn received from Capetown 
was signed ‘‘ Micaiah,”’ and referred him to the 22nd chapter of 
the rst Book of Kings: ‘‘ And the King said unto him, Micaiah, 
shall we go against Ramoth-Gilead to battle, or shall we forbear 
...And he said, I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as sheep 
that have not a shepherd.’ Micaiah may well have been Jan 
Hendrik Hofmeyr. 

So Hofmeyr implored and warned the leaders of the Trans- 
vaal and the Free State. But he had no popular basis to stand 
on. He had never spoken out to his people the truth as he 
knew it. He was urging reforms on Kruger, the need or neces- 
sity of which he would not publicly express to his own Bond 
followers. Kruger was quite aware of Hofmeyr’s weak position, 
and his final reply is a mixture of tergiversation and contempt. 


There is not, of course, the eee doubt as to which side 
Schreiner and Hofmeyr were on in this conflict. 
Bond Leaders before T hey disapproved of the Transvaal’s policy and 
the War. . . . 
methods, but their prayers and aspirations are 
mingled with those of the Transvaal Dutch and not with those 
of the British population of South Africa. The ‘‘ enemy of the 
Transvaal” is their enemy without further description or defi- 
nition, and they write to each other about ‘‘the cause” in the 
same way in which Jacobite squires and Highland chiefs spoke 
of their common aims and hopes in connection with the Stuart 
dynasty. 
Nor was the assistance the Bond Ministry gave the Free State 
and the Transvaal quite confined to moral support or even to a 
very active diplomacy. It went just a little farther than that in 
many practical matters. On July 8a permit was given for a large 
quantity of war material to pass through Cape Colony to Bloem- 
fontein. When the inhabitants of Kimberley, the richest city in 
the Colony, a centre of British interests, and the most exposed 
to invasion, applied for cannon and war. supplies to protect 
themselves, Mr. Schreiner wrote to them, “I am directed to 
assure you that there is no reason for apprehending that Kim- 
berley or any part of the Colony is, or in any contemplated 
event will be, in danger of attack. Mr. Schreiner is of opinion 
that your fears are groundless and your anticipations in the mat- 
ter entirely without foundation.” Mafeking they treated in the 
Same way, and in consequence both places had to defend them- 
selves during a protracted siege with nothing but toy-guns 
against the heavy artillery of the Boers. Mr. Fischer, the head 
of the war party in the Free State, had even applied in August 
to Mr. Schreiner for information as to the probable disposition 
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of the British troops, and was quite amazed when Schreiner told 
him to apply to the High Commissioner. Was Schreiner un- 
sound in ‘‘the cause,” he asked Hofmeyr? Hofmeyr replied 
apologetically that after all Schreiner was a minister of the 
crown and besides had no control over the movements of the 
troops. 

There is nothing very surprising in all this, except indeed 
the Cape Government’s deliberate refusal to send war supplies 
for the protection of Kimberley on the faith of a mere statement 
from Steyn that the rumours of his contemplating an invasion of 
Cape Colony were slanderous and malicious lies! That is a very 
shady business. But most of us are very willing to make allow- 
ances for their situation; only Hofmeyr and his friends will 
surely recognize the facts and understand that the same play 
cannot be played twice ; it is too expensive for that. And surely 
our centrifugal politicians in the empire do not mean to encour- 
age the idea of playing it twice. ; 


There should be no illusions now at any rate. It is clear 
The Transvaal as ‘that the Transvaal has for twenty years been a 
See ot oe centre from which British interests and rights in 
’ South Africa have been assailed with impunity, 
with untiring perseverance and by deep-laid, long maturing 
schemes. And the great danger was that Krugerism, t.e. the 
scheme of a campaign on all sides, commercial, literary, political 
and military against the British in South Africa, had not only 
established itself in the Transvaal, but had captured the Orange 
Free State and the Dutch population of Cape Colony. You 
must extinguish the Transvaal as a centre of incessant intrigue, 
of incessant operations against British interests and rights in 
South Africa, or you must abandon the British population there 
to a life-time of anxiety, humiliation and crafty terrorism. Leave 
that centre existing and what can you expect but to have the 
whole comedy acted over again in some new form, the Reitz- 
Theal propaganda, the nominal concessions and real evasions of 
franchise rights, the personal intimidation, the great military 
preparations, the calling in of Albrechts and Leyds and a crowd 
of clever foreigners to conspire against you; then the old disputes 
about your right as a suzerain to interfere, with half the Radical 
leaders working hard to make it impossible for you to anticipate 
or prevent anything, the whole to end in the inevitable tragedy, 
next time perhaps a catastrophe. With the possibility, remote 
perhaps but still to be reckoned with, of a great European war 
before her, Great Britain cannot afford more experiments of 
that kind. 
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‘‘This is extinction not punishment,” G. protests in the 
Current Events of the last QUARTERLY. Well, 
perhaps, it is not so much punishment we are 
after, as finality in the settlement, an end to this constant 
menace of a racial war, this harassment and humiliation 
of the British population in South Africa. We cannot prevent 
the Ons Land or the Volkstem, it is true, from sending forth their 
challenges, if they choose, and Olive Schreiner will continue, 
no doubt, to see visions ; but these things cease to have the same 
significance when the military power of an independent Trans- 
vaal is no longer behind them. They will not at any rate mean, 
as they have hitherto meant, the certainty of war between the 
two races. 

Besides, what 1s the real character of the ‘extinction’? It is 
the incorporation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
into a great South Africa community quite homogeneous in its 
duality of blood and language with themselves. What is really 
extinguished is a most despotic, corrupt government, and the ideal 
of Dutch supremacy in South Africa. As for the historical com- 
parison which G. suggests between the position of France and 
Germany after the war of 1870 and that of Britain and the 
Transvaal, it seems to me that the circumstances differ so great- 
ly that there would be small profit in discussing it. To mangle 
the immortal Fluellen a little, ‘the situation, look you, is not 
alike,’ although, I admit, there is a river in France, and there is 
also, moreover, One in the Transvaal. 

But if all France to the Garonne and the Rhone had been 
under the German flag for a hundred years and half-German in 
population, if Paris itself contained in normal times twice as 
many Germans as Frenchmen, and if the centre of disturbance 
had lain always in the Alpine and Pyrenean provinces alone, then 
I make no doubt that Bismark would have annexed those pro- 
vinces and made France German, stock, lock and barrel. I can- 
not help thinking that if G. considered the question of the Trans- 
vaal vital to Canada, he would not be seeking abroad for paral- 
lels to deal with it, but we should have a clear and prompt judg- 
ment from the facts. 


G, on ‘Extinction’ 


The question raised by G. as to whether Great Britain can 
Can Britain hold. hold South Africa with 400,000 of a Dutch popula- 
South Africa? tion against her may be a more serious one. Mean- 
while it may be taken into consideration that there will be 
about 300,000 of a British population—with considerable pros- 
pects of increase—to help her to do it. Also that there are a 
considerable number of the 400,000 who have always distrusted 
and opposed the Transvaal ideal. Many Dutch families have 
more English ideas and traditions than Dutch ones. When the 
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outlook was worst there were Schreiners, Hofmeyrs, Cloetes and 
Bothas on the side of Great Britain in this conflict, and many 
more will be quite ready to give up the ideal of a “‘ Greater 
Holland,” now they have found out that it is unrealizable. The 
Cape politicians themselves are not quite fized stars, but appear 
frequently in opposite quarters of the heavens. Sauer has been 
a Progressive along with Rose Innes; Du Toit has been both an 
Afrikander and an Imperialist, and Merriman has been every- 
thing. 

Lastly, some Cape Dutchmen of standing assure us that it 
will come out all right. Adrian Hofmeyr writes in the Nattonal 
Review for February that ‘‘ the only possible solution of the pro- 
blem, the only way of putting an end to race hatred, was the an- 
nexation of the republics.’’ He even denies that the ordinary 
Transvaal burgher has any deep hatred of she British, though 
their leaders and the Hollanders had. ‘‘ Pacification.”’ he says, 
‘fis sure to follow annexation.” He may be making things 
look rosier than they are, but he certainly ought to know. 

But of course it is on the economic growth of South Africa 
that Britain’s best hopes of a permanent solution are based. 
Before the outbreak of the war the Outlander population in the 
Transvaal, mostly British subjects, was double that of the 
burghers. And this was under a despotic government which 
scrupled at nothing to hinder British growth, which would not 
allow railways to be built to mineral regions like the Murchison 
range, which would soon have become rivals of the Rand in 
wealth and population. In Cape Colony at the elections of 1898 
the British party was only beaten by the Bond party by a major- 
ity of two or three, and with a fair redistribution of seats the 
majority might then have been the other way. In the Orange 
Free State there was always a considerable British population, 
and there was a strong party of Moderates under Frazer, till it 
was partly seduced, partly intimidated and wholly overwhelmed 
by the intrigues of the Transvaal. Lastly, the colony of Natal 
is almost solidly British. There is really no question of Great 
Britain “ holding down’’ a country wholly foreign to her. It is 
a case of supporting a British population which, once the Trans- 
vaal oligarchy is extinguished, may soon be able to hold its own 
without help. There is something abnormal in the present power 
of the Transvaal burgher to resist the operations of an army, but 
that will no longer exist when a De Wet has not the shadowy 
sanction of a State which has ceased to be for his shootings, 
floggings and impressings. I do not mean to say that he may not 
be formidable still, but it will not be the same thing. 

One thing is clear. If the best basis for the security of the 
British population in South Africa lies in the industrial growth 
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and development of South Africa, there must be no taxation of a 
kind to cramp and harass the mining industries. The outcry 
against the capitalists, not so loud now that the truth is known, as 
it once was, as the originators of this racial struggle is one of the 
many fictions which have obscured its true character. The cry 
of Dutch supremacy was raised and the racial campagin begun 
before there was a single machine on the Bond. 


Much too has been gained by the war which could have been 
What has been gained 19 NO Other way. The great arrogance of the 

by the War, Boer, his exaggerated idea of his military power, 
which in itself was a danger for the peace of South Africa, have 
been dispelled at a cost which must have staggered him at least 
although Europe has taken it calmly enough. No blunders on 
the part of British generals can obscure the fact that the Brit- 
ish Afrikanders who held Mafeking and Kimberley and the British 
soldiers who carried Elandslaagte, the Modder River, Talana 
and Pieter’s Hill would dare and do as much as the Boer, (I do 
not wish to put it more strongly) and that fact has at least a 
moral if not a military value. The blood has not been shed in 
vain. After Majuba nothing else could have ensured the mutual 
consideration without which no two races can live on equal 
terms under one flag. 

It is unlikely also that the same generation will make its 
crusade twice. Tafelberg toe is easily shouted, but the young 
Boer of Pretoria and Bloemfontein has now realized what it 
means, and that there will be many a vacancy in the homesteads 
beyond the Orange River and the Vaal before the programme is 
well begun. He might have known that before, but his guides, 
the Reitzes, Krugers, Fischers and Steyns, brought him up in 
an arrogant faith, and the Hofmeyrs and Schreiners, who knew 
better, would not risk their popularity to disabuse him. If any 
men ever sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind, it is they. 
And every day the campaign is prolonged only enforces the 
lesson more deeply. 

Now that Krugerism has fallen, Hofmeyr, Schreiner and the 
leaders of the Bond will be the standard-bearers of the Dutch 
race In South Africa. Will they be more candid and courageous 
in the future than they have been in the past? Jan Hendrik 
Hofmeyr has been a man of veracity in the smaller sense of the 
word hitherto, will he be so in the larger sense for the future? 
Will he come above ground and try what plain speech and plain 
ways will do for his people? That may bea question of some 
importance for the peace of South Africa. 

JAMES CAPPON. 


ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 


DraFtT PROGRAMME FOR FEBRUARY, 1902. 

Monpay, Fes. 3, 3 p.m.—Interpretation of Life by Modern 
Poets (Phillips, Kipling). E.R. Peacock, M.A. 

4 p-m.—Some aspects of Hellenism (Plotinus, Palladas). W. L. 
Grant, M.A. (Oxon.) Read article, ‘‘ Neo-Platonism,” in Ency- 
copedia Brittanica. | 

8 pm.—The Relation of our Schools and Universities to Cana- 
dian Life. Prof. Fletcher, M.A. (Oxon.) Discussion opened by F. 
G. Campbell, John Sharp, Professors Dyde and Goodwin. 


Tuespay, 9 a.m.—Thomas Aquinas. Dr. Watson. 

10-12 a.m.—Persian Influence on Judaism Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon, M.A. Discussion opened by N. R. Carmichael, M.A.. 
and Rev. M. MacGillivray, M.A. 

12-1—The Chancellor's Lectureship. Dr. Watson. Subject— 
St. Augustine. Read the ‘‘ De Trinitate” and ‘De Civitate Dei.” 

3 p.m.--St. Paul. 1 and 1 Corinthians. Rev. Mr. Laing. 
Discussion opened by Messrs. Johnson, Anthony and H. Gray. 

8 p.m —The Defects of Journalism in Canada and how to cure 
them. The Principal, G. Graham, M.P.P., Professor Shortt. 


WEDNESDay, g a.m.—Thomas Aquinas. Dr. \Watson. 

10-11 a.m.—The Literature of the 1st Century B.C. Revs. J. 
Turnbull, M.A., and John Hay, B.D. 

11-12 a.m.—1 and 11 Maccabees; a Comparison and Contrast. 
Revs. A. Laird and Alf. Gandier. 

12-1.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. 

3 p-m.—Interpretation of Life by Modern Poets. Professor 
Cappon. 

8 p.m.—‘* Some Oxford Types.” Lecture by Professor Hutton. 

THURSDAY, 9 a.m.—Thomas Aquinas. 

10 a.m.—The Jahvist Document, Literature, Style and Theo- 
logical Couception. ental preg Discussion opened by Revs. 
Messrs. Cram, McGillivray and the Principal. 

12 m.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. 

.m.—St. Paul. ‘ Galatians.” Rev.S.G. Bland. Discussion 
by Revs. J. W. Milne, Jas. Shortt, and Mr. T. Fraser. 

8 p.m.— Development of Modern Music.” Lecture by Blakeley 
(illustrated by Chuir) in Sydenham Street Church. Special tickets 
required for this evening. ., 

Fripay, 9 a.m.—Thomas Aquinas. 

10 a.m.—The Book of Daniel. Revs. J. R. Conn, M.A., and R 
Young, B.A. 

11. a.m.—The Book of Nahum. Rev. D. G. McPhail, B.A. 

12 m.—The Chancellor's Lectureship. 

3-5 p-m.—Johannine Theology. Professor McNaughton. Dis- 
cussion opeved by Kevs. E. Thomas and R. Herbison. 

8 p.m.—‘* The National Outlook.” Lecture by Chancellor 
Wallace of McMaster University. 


SaTcuRDAY, 13 a.m.—Meeting of the Alumni. Arrangement for 
the year following, &c. 
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